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TO 


MR.    FLAXMAN, 


Receive,  my  dear  friend,  with  your  ufual  kindnefs,  the 
'\  long-fufpended  Work,  of  which  I  had  the  pleafure  of  re- 
peating to  you  a  few  verfes  (as  a  joyous  falute)  on  your 
iafe  arrival  from  Rome  in  the  year  1794.  I  then  hoped 
to  render  it  a  more  early  and  a  more  chearful  tribute  to 
your  improved  talents,  and  to  our  long  friendfhip.  My 
produdion  is  not  fuch  as  I  intended  ;  yet  I  truft,  in  its 
prefent  ftate,  it  is  not  utterly  unworthy  of  your  accept- 
ance, or  of  that  favour  which  every  warm  heart  muft  be 
inclined  to  hope  its  endeavours  to  celebrate  the  genius  of 
a  friend  may  receive  from  the  public. 

a 


Douncl  in  lull  old  red  morocco,  g'cid  panelling's  auu  (itr^ij^n.      mi 
fillets.  g;old  edges.     Paris.  1829 

FORE-EDGE  PAINTING.  One  of  these  beautiful  and  unusual  volumes,  do] 
fore-edge  painting  was  at  its  height.     A  scene  in  water-color  is  painted  on  t 
edge  of  the  book,  and  then  covered  with  gold  which  entirely  conceals  the 
below,  until   the  leaves  of   the  book  are  correctly   fanned  out.     The   effect 
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INTRODUCTORY   LETTER 


TO 


MR.    FLAXMAN. 


Receive,  my  dear  friend,  with  your  ufual  kindnefs,  the 
H)  long-fufpended  Work,  of  which  I  had  the  pleafure  of  re- 
peating to  you  a  few  verfes  (as  a  joyous  falute)  on  your 
lafe  arrival  from  Rome  in  the  year  1794.  I  then  hoped 
to  render  it  a  more  early  and  a  more  chearful  tribute  to 
your  improved  talents,  and  to  our  long  friendfhip.  My 
produdion  is  not  fuch  as  I  intended ;  yet  I  truft,  in  its 
prefent  ftate,  it  is  not  utterly  unworthy  of  your  accept- 
ance, or  of  that  favour  which  every  warm  heart  muft  be 
inclined  to  hope  its  endeavours  to  celebrate  the  genius  of 
a  friend  may  receive  from  the  public. 

a 
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VI 


You  know  but  too  well  what  impediments  of  anxiety 
and  afflidtion  have  thwarted,  for  years,  the  progrefs  of  a 
performance  that  the  honeft  pride  of  friendfhip  would 
have  zealoufly  laboured  to  make  more  worthy  of  the  artift 
to  whom  it  is  infcribed.  I  am  yet  willing  to  think  that 
affliction  (fo  often  ufeful  in  life)  may  have  had  fome  fort 
of  beneficial  influence  on  this  compofition  : 

Sunt  lacrymje  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt. 

As  much  as  my  Work  has  loft,  in  knowledge  and  re- 
finement, by  the  fevere  trouble,  that  interrupted  and 
changed  its  courfe,  it  may  have  gained,  perhaps,  in 
nature  and  pathos.  I  could  hardly  convert  the  fufFerings 
of  your  dear  difciple  to  a  ufe  more  noble,  than  that  of 
making  them  inftrumental,  in  any  degree,  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  fuch  an  inftrudor. 

When  I  began  the  Poem,  I  intended  that  it  fhould 
comprize  a  fketch  of  modern  as  well  as  ancient  art :   but 
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my  attention  has  been  turned  from  Donatello,  Ghiberti, 
and  their  fucceflbrs,  to  the  dearer  juvenile  artift  who, 
after  the  faireft  promife  of  future  excellence,  under  your 
tender  and  animating  care,  has  been  deftined  to  lofe  the 
uncommon  advantages  he  poffefTed,  and  valued,  by  a  length 
of  ficknefs  and  complicated  fufferings. 

I  have  now  watched,  you  know,  confiderably  more 
than  two  years  over  this  interefting  invalide  :  I  have  feen 
him  enduring  a  horrible  feries  and  variety  of  increafing 
tortures  ;  yet  in  this  very  long  trial  of  a  martyr's  con- 
ftancy  and  courage  I  have  never  heard  a  fingle  murmur 
efcape  from  his  lips  ;  but  have  beheld  him  triumph  over 
the  fevereft  unmerited  corporeal  torments  by  the  ferenity, 
fortitude,  and  fweetnefs  of  a  fpirit  truly  angelic.  In  a 
part  of  this  long  and  diftrefling  period  1  have  refumed,  at 
his  affedionate  requeft,  my  fufpended  Work,  and  ad- 
vanced in  it,  by  fuch  troubled  induftry,  as  thofe  only  can 
perfedlly  conceive,  who  have  forced  the  mind  to  labour 
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with  motives  of   limilar  afFedion,    and  with  fimilar  dif- 
quietude. 

Under  fuch  circumftances,  you  will  not  blame  me  for 
allowing  my  juft  admiration  of  your  affedionate  and  mag- 
nanimous, though  difabled  difciple,  to  alter  the  intended 
current  of  my  verfe.  Writing,  as  I  have  ever  done,  from 
the  heart,  I  have  followed  its  imperious  fuggeftions ;  and 
your  fympathy,  my  dear  friend,  which  I  am  confident  I 
fliall  obtain,  in  this  part  ofmyfubjed:,  will  form,  at  once, 
my  juftification  and  my  reward. 

For  your  credit  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apprize  my  reader, 
that  whatever  defeats  he  may  difcover  in  my  Book,  they 
are  to  be  afcribed  folely  to  myfelf.  As  my  fequeftered  life 
has  not  allowed  me  to  derive  from  feveral  diflant  friends 
(of  intelligence  far  fuperior  to  mine  on  the  fubjed:  which 
I  prefume  to  treat)  that  light  which  might  otherwife  have 
embellifhed  my  compofition,  I  ought  not  to  expofe  them 
to  a  fufpicion  of  having  fuggefted,   or  countenanced  any 
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erroneous  ideas,  that  a  produdion  of  retired,  yet  often  in- 
terrupted ftudy,  may  happen  to  contain. 

To  guard  myfelf  alfo  from  a  charge  of  prefumption, 
it  may  be  proper  to  declare  that,  in  venturing  to  write 
upon  Sculpture,  I  pretend  not  to  inftrudt  the  accom- 
plifhed  artift,  or  the  real  connoiffeur ;  (two  clafles  of  men 
whom  I  ought  rather  to  confult  for  information,  and 
from  whom  I  muft  ever  have  much  to  learn!)  but  1  had 
perfuaded  myfelf,  that,  by  an  extenfive  Poem  on  this  un- 
tried fubjed:,  I  might  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  promote  the 
celebrity  of  a  friend,  in  whofe  talents  I  delight;  and  afford 
fome  kind  of  afliftance  to  all  the  admirers  of  Sculpture, 
in  their  various  endeavours  to  naturalize  a  deferving  Art, 
which  may  ftill  be  confidered  as  little  more  than  an  alien  in 
our  country,  if  we  compare  the  portion  of  public  notice 
and  favour,  which  it  has  hitherto  obtained  among  us, 
to  the  honour  and  influence  it  enjoyed  in  the  ancient 
world. 


To  encourage  a  general  delight  in  the  ingenious  Arts, 
and  to  extend  the  reputation  of  their  fuccefsful  profeffors, 
has  ever  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  moft  defirable  purpofes 
that  Poetry  can  purfue  ;  and  particularly  when  that  pur- 
pofe  is  happily  blended  with  the  intereft  and  the  honour 
of  friend  (hip. 

Should  the  wiflies  of  thofe  whom  I  regard  induce  me, 
in  a  feafon  of  more  tranquillity  and  leifure,  to  delineate 
the  rife  and  progrefs "  of  modern  Art,  in  another  Poem, 
for  which  I  have  abundant  materials,  I  {hall  probably  in- 
troduce that  new  fubjed;  by  a  fketch  of  the  injuries  that 
Sculpture  fuftained  from  the  fed:  of  Iconoclafts,  or  Image- 
breakers,  and  the  animation  it  might  acquire  from  the 
difcovery  of  Herculaneum,  and  a  more  fpirited  refearch  in 
the  fubterranean  cities. 

I  intimate  thefe  topics,  to  obviate  any  furprife  that  my 
reader  might  feel  on  not  finding  them  mentioned  in  the 
prefent  Work.     They  appeared   to  me  as  more  fuited  to 
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form  the  line  of  connexion  between  the  two  diftindl  pro- 
vinces of  ancient  and  modern  Sculpture, 

But  whatever  fortune  may  attend  me  as  the  admirer 
and  the  eulogift  of  your  noble  art,  that  you,  my  excellent 
friend,  may  long  cultivate  and  improve  it,  and  that  uni- 
verfal  applaufe  and  increafing  felicity  may  be  juftly  and 
gracioufly  beftowed  by  earth  and  Heaven  on  your  labours 
and  your  life,   is  the  cordial  wifli  of 

Your  very  fincere  and  fervent. 

Though  deeply-afflifted  friend, 

April  19,  1800.  Vv,  ri. 
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EPISTLE  THE  FIRST. 


Cognatas  artes,  ftudiumque  affine  fequamur!  Miltok. 


B 


ARGUMENT 

OF    THE    FIRST    EPISTLE. 

Fervent  w'l/he's  for  the  fafety.  of  the  Sculptor^  returning  from  Rome. — A 
fketch  of  the  f  tidies  and  fttiation  of  the  Author  and  his  friend. — The  aim 
of  the  former  in  ihe  prefent  compofition. 


EPISTLE     I, 


Infuriate  War!  vvhofe  gory  flags  unfurl'd, 

Waft  dire  contagion  round  the  madd'ning  world, 

Spare,   in  thy  rage,   or  in  thy  pride  defend, 

Art's  hallow'd  pilgrim,   Virtue's  gifted  friend, 

The  travell'd  Sculptor,   after  years  of  toil. 

Nobly  purfu'd  on  many  a  foreign  foil, 

Haft'ning,   with  deep-ftor'd  mind  and  pradis'd  hand, 

To  prize  and  decorate  his  native  land ! 

Fierce  as  thou  art,   thofe  fhadowy  forms  revere, 

By  Science  hoarded,   and  to  Fancy  dear;  lo 
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Which  in  the  plaftic  foul  of  Genius  reft, 
Folded,   like  future  gems,  in  Nature's  breaft  ! 
To  peaceful  Sculpture's  unarm'd  fon  accord 
Safety  and  honour  for  no  mean  reward: 
He  can  requite  thy  favour — he  can  give 
Thy  dear  loft  heroes  yet  again  to  live; 
And  faithful  ftill  to  thee,   with  martial  fire 
To  fpeak  in  marble,  e'en  till  War  expire. 

Thus,  ardent  Flaxman  !  while  you  now  review 
Rome's  fculptur'd  glories  in  a  fond  adieu,  20 

Now  hafte,   admonifti'd  by  inftru6live  Time, 
With  filial  pride  to  England's  rougher  clime. 
The  ftudious  hermit,   who,   in  that  dear  ifle, 
You  left  depriv'd  of  Health's  infpiring  fmile. 
To  profper  your  return,   with  votive  lays 
Refumes  the  lyre  of  friendfhip  and  of  praife. 

Dear  Student !   active  as  the  Greeks  of  old, 
In  toil  as  fteady,   as  in  fancy  bold  ; 
Blending  of  difcipline  each  feparate  part, 
Diffufive  knowledge  with  concenter'd  art ;  30 
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And  adding,  as  you  climb  Difcovery's  hill, 
The  fcholar's  learning  to  the  fculptor's  fkill ; 
Thofe  years  that  roll'd  o'er  thee  with  luftre  kind, 
Rip'ning  thy  labours  much,  and  more  thy  mind, 
Thofe  years,   that  gave  thy  faculties  to  fhine. 
In  mifts  of  malady  enfhrouded  mine. 

Think  with  what  grief  the  fpirit  of  thy  friend, 
Anxious  as  thine,   but  anxious  to  no  end. 
Year  after  year,  of  feverifh  floth  the  prey, 
Has  feen  each  projed:  of  his  mind  decay,  40 

And  drop,  like  buds  that,   (when  the  parent  rofe, 
Sick'ning  in  drought  where  no  kind  current  flows. 
Feels  parching  heat  its  genial  powers  enthrall,) 
Unblown,   unfcented,   and  difcolour'd,   fall. 

Difeafe,  dread  fiend !   whatever  name  thou  bear, 
I  moft  abhor  thee  as  the  child  of  Care ; 
Nor  fix'd  of  feature,  nor  of  flation  fure, 
Thy  power  as  noxious  as  thy  fhape  obfcure ; 
While  thy  cold  vapours,   with  a  baleful  gloom, 
Blight  intelledual  fruits  howe'er  they  bloom :  50 


Yet  e'en  o'er  thee,  in  thy  defpotic  hours, 

When  thou  haft  chain'd  the  mind's  excurlive  powers, 

Though  to  thy  gloomy  keep  by  pain  betray'd, 

That  mind  can  triumph  by  ceJeftial  aid  : 

From  thee,   dull  monitor!   e'en  then  can  learn 

A  mental  leffon  of  moft  high  concern  — 

To  know  the  fuffering  fpirit's  fure  refource, 

And  hail  the  hallow'd  fount  of  human  force. 

God  of  thofe  grateful  hearts  that  own  thy  fway, 
Howe'er  their  fibres  flourifli  or  decay,  60 

Safe  in  thy  goodnefs,  with  no  will  but  thine, 
Thy  deareft  gifts  I  cherifh  or  refign ! 
Yet,  if  by  ftorms  of  many  a  feafon  tried. 
And  tofs'd,  not  funk,   by  life's  uncertain  tide, 
I  yet  may  view,  benevolently  gay, 
A  brighter  evening  to  my  darken'd  day : 
Grace  it,  bleft  Power!  whate'er  its  date  may  be. 
With  luftre  worthy  of  a  gift  from  thee! 

Poets,  dear  Sculptor !   who  to  fame  afpire, 
Fearlefs  pretend  to  infpiration's  fire.  70 


7 
We  boaft  of  Mules,  who,   without  reward, 
Furnifh  the  favour'd  harp  with  golden  chord : 
Yet,  to  be  frank,  though  pendve  from  my  youth, 
I  play'd  with  Fiction  as  a  child  of  Truth. 
When  my  free  mind  in  health's  light  veft  was  clad, 
A  feeling  heart  was  all  the  lyre  I  had : 
But  quick  as  Memnon's  ftatue  felt  the  day. 
And  Ipoke  refponfive  to  the  riiing  ray  ; 
So  quick  the  fibres  of  that  heart  I  deem, 
Of  excellence,   new  rifen,   to  feel  the  beam  ;  80 

Feel  the  pure  light  a  vocal  tranfport  raife, 
And  fondly  hail  it  with  melodious  praife. 
But  Pain,  dear  Flaxman  !  the  dull  tyrant  Pain, 
A  new-Cambyfes,   broke  this  lyre  in  twain  : 
Still,  'like  the  ftatue  fever'd  on  the  ground, 
Though  weaker,   ftill  its  wonted  voice  is  found : 
Warm'd   by  that   light   they   love,     the  very  fragments 
found  *. 

*  See  NOTE    I. 
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O  could  the  texture  of  this  fuffering  brain 

The  pleaiing  toil  of  patient  thought  fuftain, 

Unwearied  now,  as  when  in  Granta's  fhade  90 

Friendfhip  endear'd  the  rites  to  Learning  paid; 

When  keen  for  adion,  whether  weak  or  ftrong, 

My  mind  difdain'd  repofe  ;   and  to  prolong 

The  literary  day's  too  brief  delight, 

AfTign'd  to  focial  ftudy  half  the  night ! 

With  ardour  then,   proportion'd  to  thy  own. 

My  ve'rfe,   dear  Flaxman  !   in  a  louder  tone 

Should  lead  thy  country,  with  a  parent's  hope, 

To  give  thy  talents  animating  fcope  ; 

Pleas'd,  ere  thy  genius  its  beft  record  frame,  100 

To  found  a  prelude  to  thy  future  fame. 

But  worn  with  anguifh,  may  thy  bard  command 
Such  notes  as  flow'd  fpontaneous  from  his  hand 
In  that  bleft  hour,  when  his  applauded  Mufe, 
Fond  of  no  theme  but  what  his  heart  might  choofe, 
Appear'd  that  heart's  ambitious  hope  to  crown, 
The  happy  herald  of  a  friend's  renown ; 


when  Truth  re-echoed  her  ingenuous  praife, 
And  our  lov'd  Romney  triumph'd  in  her  lays. 

The  Arts  and  Friendlhip  are  angelic  powers,        no 
Worlhipp'd  by  me  through  all  my  chequer'd  hours  ; 
My  early  offerings  at  their  feet  I  caft  : 
Be  theirs  my  prefent  fong,  and  theirs  my  laft! 
If  Health  to  him,  who  oft,  with  fruitlefs  fighs, 
Watches  the  glance  of  her  averted  eyes, 
Thofe  eyes,  whofe  light  can  wither'd  minds  renew, 
Thofe  ftars,  that  fhed  an  intelledlual  dew — 
,  If  Health  will  yet  her  infpiration  give, 
Call  into  life  my  verfe,  and  bid  it  live  ! 

Years  that,  .like  vifions,  vanifh  all  by  ftealth,      120 
When  Time  is  dancing  to  the  harp  of  Health — 
But  long,   long  links  of  an  oppreflive  chain, 
When  his  dull  fteps  are  told  by  laffitude  and  pain  — 
Years  have  elaps'd  fince,  full  of  hope  for  thee, 
Thy  bard,  though  wreck 'd  on  Study's  reftlefs  fea, 
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Yet  aim'd  to  give,  by  friendfhip's  kind  controul, 

Miltonic  *  temper  to  thy  fervent  foul ; 

And  well  haft  thou,  to  make  thofe  years  conduce 

To  future  honour  and  immediate  ufe, 

AfTign'd  of  early  life  thy  ftudious  prime  130 

To  bright  Italia's  art-enlighten'd  clime  ; 

That  clime,  w^here  Milton,  at  an  age  like  thine, 

Imbib'd  the  fervour  of  fublime  defign. 

As  emulation  wing'd  his  foul  with  fire, 

In  fong  to  triumph  o'er  the  Tufcan  quire ; 

And  Taflb's  Mufe,  with  epic  glory  bright, 

Impell'd  his  fancy  to  a  nobler  flight : 

So  may  the  modern  lord  of  Sculpture's  fphere, 

Whofe  mighty  hand  to  many  an  art  was  dear — 

May  lofty  Angelo  thy  mind  inflame,  140 

As  happily  to  vie  with  Tufcan  fame  ! 

Then  fhall  thy  country,  while  thy  works  difplay 

Force,  feeling,  truth,  and  beauty's  moral  fway, 

*  See  NOTE  II. 
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Radiant,  at  laft,   with  fculptural  renown, 
(A  gem  long  wanting  in  her  lucid  crown,) 
Feel  new  difUndtion  animate  her  heart, 
And  high  precedence  hold  in  every  art. 

Pafs  not  this  prefage  in  Detraction's  eyes 
For  partial  friendfhip's  weak  or  vain  furmiie  ; 
'Tis  hope  well  grounded,  fuch  as  heaven  infpires         150 
When  man  fubmits  to  heaven  his  proud  defires. 
May' ft  thou,  my  friend  !   whofe  well-inftruded  youth 
Grav'd  on  thy  heart  this  animating  truth, 
"  Talents  are  power  which  men  from  God  deduce, 
"  And  heft  acknowledge  by  benignant  ufe;" — 
May' ft  thou,  by  years  of  profperous  ftudy,  reach 
Remote  Perfedlion,  that  no  precepts  teach ! 
May'ft  thou,  like  Angelo  and  Milton,   clofe 
A  life  of  labour  in  divine  repofe, 

In  that  calm  vale  of  years,  by  Science  bleft,  160 

Where  well-earn'd  honour  warms  the  veteran's  breaft, 
Acknowledg'd  (to  reward  his  mental  ftrife) 
A  fovereign  of  the  art  to  which  he  gave  his  life  ! 

c  2 
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Enough  for  me,   whofe  thrilling  nerves  confefs 

Sincereft  tranfport  in  a  friend's  fuccefs — 

For  me,   who  hold,  in  life's  autumnal  days, 

Private  efteem  more  dear  than  public  praife  — 

If  I  may  pour,   benevolently  clear, 

Incentive  notes  in  Friendship's  partial  ear ; 

By  zealous  verfe  uninjur'd  minds  inflame  170 

To  toils  of  higheft  hope  and  hardeft  aim. 

Urge  thofe  I  love  in  lovely  arts  to  fliine, 

And  make  their  triumphs  by  affedion  mine. 

As  vi^hen,   through  hazards  on  a  fea  untried, 

Philanthropy  and  Fame  the  veflel  guide, 

A  crippled  boatfwain,   for  Old  England's  fake, 

By  his  fhrill  note  may  abler  feamen  wake 

To  happier  fervice  than  himfelf  could  yield, 

If  yet  unfliatter'd  on  the  watery  field. 

O  generous  pafTion,   under  juft  command,  180 

Enlighten'd  fondnefs  for  our  native  land  ! 
Thy  potent  fire  the  Grecian  arts  refin'd. 
And  made  them  idols  of  the  cultur'd  mind  : 
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From  thee  the  hero,  as  the  artift,  caught 

Vigour  of  nerve  and  dignity  of  thought. 

Great  were  thy  wonders  in  the  world  of  old, 

When  glory  triumph'd  o'er  inferior  gold. 

But  fceptics  fay  that,  in  the  modern  breaft, 

The  patriot  paflion  is  a  fordid  jeft  ; 

The  knavifh  politician's  pompous  mafk,  190 

That  to  the  wife  betrays  his  fecret  tafk 

To  cheat  a  nation  with  ii6litious  zeal, 

And  ape  the  noble  warmth  he  ne'er  can  feel. 

O,  blind  to  Nature  the  falfe  fage,   who  thinks 
That  by  the  touch  of  Time  her  treafure  finks ! 
The  mighty  Parent  draws  from  heaven  the  power 
Freely  to  lavifh  her  exhauftlefs  dower  ; 
That  ufeful  pride  which,   under  many  a  name 
The  fpring  of  adiion  in  the  human  frame, 
Gives,  at  all  periods,   through  her  wide  domain,  200 

Force  to  the  heart,  and  fancy  to  the  brain  — 
The  fruit  may  fail,  as  time  and  chance  decree. 
But  every  age  and  foil  produce  the  tree — 
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That  pride,  the  generous  root  of  Grecian  praife, 
Lives  yet,   unweaken'd  lives  in  modern  days ; 
And  oft  it  fhoots,  as  many  bards  attefl, 
With  attic  vigour  in  an  Englifh  breaft ! 

Say,  fervent  Flaxman  !   vv^hen,  with  new  delight. 
Thy  travels  led  thee  firft  to  feaft  thy  fight 
Where  Sculpture  reigns,   and  holds  her  triumph  ftill,     210 
With  hoarded  miracles  of  ancient  fkill ; 
When  firft  thine  eyes  thofe  darling  forms  furvey'd 
That  make  the  colours  of  defcription  fade, 
Feeling  their  potent  charms  in  every  vein. 
Till  admiration  rofe  almoft  to  pain — 
Prov'd  not  thy  fwelling  heart  a  proud  defire 
That,  if  pure  Health  will  guard  thy  mental  fire. 
Thou,  by  impafiion'd  Toil's  repeated  touch. 
For  thy  dear  England  may' ft  achieve  as  much 
As  ever  Grecian  hand  for  Greece  achiev'd,  220 

When  hands  gave  life  to  all  the  foul  conceiv'd  ? 

Feelings  like  thefe  the  fervent  Milton  found. 
Roving,  in  ftudious  youth,  o'er  Tufcan  ground ; 
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Such,  of  refin'd  ambition  juftly  proud, 

His  candid  fpirit  to  the  world  avow'd. 

When  of  his  lot  he  fpoke  his  early  fenfe. 

And  confecrated  life  to  toil  intenfe  *. 

Let  pert  Conceit,   whom  lighter  fancies  guide, 

The  aid  of  Toil  and  Piety  deride  ; 

Let  flippant  Wit  conceive  them  dull  allies,  230 

That  might  forbid  his  adtive  wing  to  rife, 

And  with  a  fwallow's  flight  to  dart  at  gilded  flies ; 

Pure  minds,  to  whom  the  higheft  powers  are  given. 

Own  what  they  owe  to  indufl;ry  and  heaven. 

Milton  by  ceafelefs  toil  to  glory  climb'd. 

And  fl;rong  devotion's  fire  his  foul  fublim'd  ; 

Meek  Newton  thus  his  modefl;  wifdom  taught, 

"  All  that  I've  done  is  due  to  patient  thought  f ." 

Hard  is  their  fate,   moft  pitiably  hard. 
Who  feel  the  fliatter'd  mind  from  toil  debarr'd  ;  240 

Whom,  on  exploits  of  intelled:  intent, 
Diftemper  holds  in  Sloth's  dark  prifon  pent, 

*  See  NOTE  III.  t  See  NOTE  IV. 
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Forbid  in  Fancy's  favourite  wilds  to  range, 
And  deftin'd  with  reluctance  to  exchange 
Refin'd  ambition's  brave  and  fpotlefs  ftrife, 
For  low  and  little  cares  of  languid  life*. 

How  oft,  dear  adlive  friend !   in  liftlefs  pain, 
Thy  diftant  invalid  has  wifli'd  in  vain 
For  ftrength,   through  Roman  fanes  with  thee  to  rove; 
And  paufing  near  the  Capitolian  Jove,  250 

In  fcenes  with  folemn  infpiration  fraught. 
Catch  the  ftrong  impulfe  of  infpiring  thought ! 

While  thou,  in  mental  luxury  refin'd, 
Haft  nobly  banqueted  thy  thirfty  mind 
With  all  that  art  could  yield,   or  tafte  require, 
As  pureft  aliment  to  Fancy's  fire — 
While  thy  unwearied  hand,  and  foul  elate, 
Have  jointly  toil'd  to  copy  or  create. 
My  fuffering  mind  would  to  itfelf  complain. 
Too  confcious  that  the  cloifter  of  the  brain  260 

*  See  NOTE  V. 
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Seem'd  like  a  fabric  ranfack'd  by  a  Goth, 

Whofe  cruel  enmity  and  wafteful  wrath, 

Defacing  all  that  Truth  had  treafur'd  there, 

Left  but  a  cell  for  Sorrow's  lilent  prayer. 

But  hence,  defponding  Sloth !  hence,  dull  Complaint ! 

That  make  e'en  Pity's  wearied  fpirit  faint ! 

If  Health,   like  Fortune,   with  capricious  fway 

Chequers  the  courfe  of  life's  contracting  day, 

From  each  coy  goddefs  with  delight  we  learn, 

Long  abfence  but  endears  the  late  return.  270 

Since  my  firm  friend,   for  travel's  nobleft  ufe, 
Sail'd  with  the  blefling  of  a  fick  reclufe, 
I  have  not  loft,   though  cramp'd  and  cabin'd  here, 
In  fruitlefs  floth  each  intervening  year. 
Though  Health  denied  me  limbs  that  might  afcend 
Rough  Alpine  heights  with  my  excurfive  friend, 
A  different  caufe,  and  of  a  later  date, 
Fixing  to  Englifh  ground  my  ftudious  fate, 
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Bade  me  no  more  that  pleafing  hope  refume, 

With  thee,  inftrudive  guide,  to  ftudy  Rome*.  280 

The  high  and  hallow'd  bard,  whofe  Mufe  of  Fire 

May,  as  I  wilTi'd,   thy  plaftic  hand  infpire : 

Milton  himfelf,  with  unrefifted  fway, 

Held  me  from  thee  and  Roman  joys  away. 

Juftice  and  truth,  with  ftrong  affedion  join'd, 

Imperious  rulers  of  the  feeling  mind, 

Urg'd  me  to  vindicate  from  many  a  wrong 

The  flander'd  paramount  of  Englifh  fong  : 

Happy,  dear  friend!  if  this  reviving  hand 

The  line  of  juft  refemblance  may  command,  290 

True  as  thy  chiffel,   that  can  marble  warm 

With  all  the  life  that  fpeaks  in  outward  form. 

O  !   if,  in  kind  beneficence  profufe. 
Heaven  deigns,  at  deflin'd  periods,   to  produce 
Superior  fpirits  on  this  earthly  ftage, 
To  light  and  elevate  a  grov'ling  age, 

*  See  NOTE  VI. 
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To  fhew  how  Genius  bears  Afflidlion's  rod, 

And  fix  the  defultory  foul  on  God  : 

Such,  the  fond  reverence  of  the  world  to  claim. 

Nature  to  England  gave,  in  Milton's  name,  300 

By  darknefs  undifmay'd,   by  toil  untir'd, 

When  confcience  didated,  or  Heaven  infpir'd. 

Firft  of  poetic  minds  !   if,   fondly  true. 
My  willing  heart  has  paid  thee  homage  due  ; 
If  this  weak  hand,  elaborately  juft, 
Clear'd  thy  bright  image  from  detraction's  ruft; 
Teach  me  to  bafBe  adverfe  Health's  controul 
With  all  thy  fervency,  and  force  of  foul ! 
As  amulets  againll  all  worldly  ill, 

In  my  free  bread:  thy  fentiments  inftill !  310 

Not  thy  crude  thoughts  of  democratic  fway, 
The  hafty  fruits  of  a  diftemper'd  day, 
But,  never  changing  with  the  changeful  hour. 
Thy  fenfe  of  human  hopes  and  heavenly  power  1 
In  one  fenfation,  one — my  deareft  pride  — 
Well  may  I  boaft  a  heart  to  thine  allied : 

D  2 
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In  this  my  thoughts  with  thy  frank  words  agree, 

That,    "if  by  Nature,  or  by  Fate's  decree, 

"   No  toils  of  mine  can  teach  me  to  afcend 

"  Heights  of  perfedlion  that  may  wait  my  friend,        320. 

*'  The  powers  of  heaven  or  earth  will  ne'er  prevent 

"  My  mind's  perfifting  in  its  favourite  bent 

"  To  joy  in  excellence,  and  honour  thofe 

"  On  whom  that  coyeft  queen  her  fmile  beflows  *  :" 

Eleft,   if  to  future  time  my  verfe  defcend 

A  juft  record  of  an  excelling  friend ; 

Bleft,   if,   with  generous  fympathy  furvey'd. 

And  its  pure  aim  againft  its  faihngs  weigh'd. 

It  ferve  to  quicken  in  the  public  mind 

Love  for  thofe  gentler  arts  that  grace  mankind.  330 

Thus,   my  dear  Flaxman  !  while  I  now  defcry 
Thy  goddefs.    Sculpture  !  in  my  mental  eye, 
Hoping  the  winds,   by  her  entreaties  won. 
Will  waft  in  fafety  home  her  travell'd  fon, 


*  See  NOTE  VII. 
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Thy  bard,  refuming  long-forfaken  rhyme, 

Soothes,   ill  this  rambling  verfe,   the  anxious  time  ; 

Mufing,  if  Heaven  may  to  his  mind  afford 

Joy's  infpiration  for  a  friend  reftor'd. 

How  he  may  raife,  in  that  propitious  hour, 

An  altar  worthy  of  thy  guardian  Power ;  340 

Defcribe  her  progrefs  from  her  diftant  birth, 

And  all  her  bounty  to  th'  embellifh'd  earth; 

Then  how  pure  zeal,  in  this  enlighten'd  ifle, 

May  court  her  prefence,  may  enfure  her  fmile  ; 

And  cherifh  hope  that  here  fhe  may  attain 

Dominion  equal  to  her  attic  reign  ! 

Yes,    though  fierce  havoc,    in  thefe  frantic  times, 
Makes  each  fine  art  recoil  from  mortal  crimes. 
Yet,    in  celeftial  wrath's  relenting  day, 
Thofe  friends  of  earth  Ihall  reafiume  their  fway  !         350 

Angels  of  light  !  who  deeds  of  blood  abhor, 
Enchain  that  homicidal  maniac.   War  1 
All  hell's  dire  agents  in  one  form  combin'd 
To  fire  the  globe,  and  demonize  mankind  ! 
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Let  Arts,  that  render  men  divinely  brave, 

To  Peace's  temple  turn  Deftrudion's  cave ; 

And  form,   to  counteradl  infernal  ftrife, 

New  bonds  of  friendfhip,  and  new  charms  of  life  ! 


THE    END    OP    THE    FIRST    EPISTLE. 
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EPISTLE     II. 

Thou  firfl  and  flmpleft  of  the  Arts,  that  rofe 
To  cheer  the  world,  and  lighten  human  woes  ! 
Friend  of  the  mourner !   Guardian  of  the  tomb  ! 
May  I,  chafte  Sculpture !   without  blame,  prefume, 
Rude  in  thy  laws,   thy  glory  to  relate. 
To  trace,   through  chequer'd  years,   thy  changeful  fate  ; 
And  praife  thee,  forming  with  a  potent  hand 
Thy  new  dominion  in  my  native  land  ? 

While  zeal  thus  bids  the  breath  of  incenfe  roll 
From  that  pure  cenfer,  a  benignant  foul,  lO 
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And,  with  the  fond  Sincerity  of  youth, 
Would  blazon  merit  in  the  tints  of  truth, 
Enlivening  Friendfhip  fhall  thofe  aids  fupply, 
That  injur'd  health  and  troubled  years  deny  : 
Her  hallow'd  fire,  like  Infpiration's  beam, 
May  raife  the  poet  to  his  honour'd  theme. 

As  death-like  clay,   dear  Flaxman!  to  fulfil 
The  kind  beheft  of  thy  creative  fkill. 
Lives  at  thy  touch,  and,  with  affedion  warm, 
Of  changeful  beauty  wears  each  varying  form  ;  20 

So  languid  thought,  that,   lifelefs  and  disjoin'd, 
Floats  a  dark  chaos  of  the  cumber'd  mind. 
At  Friendfhip's  bidding  in  new  jfhapes  may  fhine, 
With  each  attractive  charm  of  juft  defign  ; 
And  gain  from  her,  as  an  immortal  dower. 
The  vivid  grace  of  that  infpiring  power : 
In  lucid  order  teach  my  verle  to  rife. 
Dear  as  a  magic  glafs  to  Sculpture's  eyes, 
Where  thy  pleas'd  goddefs  may  with  pride  furvey 
Her  ancient  honours,  and  her  future  fway  !  30 
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what  eye  may  hope  to  pierce  the  diftant  gloom 
Where,  in  their  cradle  fhadowy  as  the  tomb, 
Breathing,   fcarce  breathing  the  dark  air  of  ftrife, 
The  infant  Arts  firft  ftruggled  into  life  ? 

There  are  who,  led  by  Fancy's  airy  clue. 
In  Scythian  wilds  the  birth  of  Sculpture  view. 
And  image  to  themfelves  her  youthful  hand. 
Prompted  by  dark  Devotion's  fond  command. 
To  form,   of  yielding  flone  or  du6lile  clay. 
An  early  fymbol  of  Almighty  fway ;  4.0 

The  bull's  ftern  front,   to  which  rude  myriads  kneel, 
The  favourite  idol  of  benighted  zeal  *. 

Others  a  fofter  origin  affign 
To  the  young  beauties  of  this  art  benign—^ 
To  Love,  infpiring  the  Corinthian  maid 
Fondly  to  fix  her  fleeping  lover's  fhade  ; 
And  her  kind  fire's  congenial  {kill  they  trace 
The  new  attraction  of  a  modell'd  face  f, 

•  See  NOTE  I.  f  See  NOTE  II. 
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The  king,  whofe  power,  by  intelledl  refin'd, 
Enthron'd  each  fcience  in  his  ample  mind,  50 

Tells,   in  his  hallow'd  page,   how  Sculpture  rofe, 
To  foothe  the  anguifh  of  parental  woes ; 
How  firft  a  father,   in  afflidion's  florm, 
Of  his  dead  darling  wrought  the  mimic  form, 
Impaflion'd  Nature's  laudable  relief, 
Till  impious  worfhip  grew  from  tender  grief  *. 

No  fingle  region  of  the  fpacious  earth 
Can  take  exclufive  pride  in  Sculpture's  birth. 
Wherever  God,   with  bounty  unconfin'd. 
Gave  man,  his  image,  a  creative  mind,  60 

Its  lovely  children.   Arts  mimetic,   fprung. 
And  fpoke,  through  different  lands,  in  every  tongue. 

Though  keen  refearch,  elate  with  Learning's  pride, 
From  vain  conjedure  would  in  vain  decide 
How  Sculpture  firft,  in  early  twilight's  hour. 
Made  the  firft  eflay  of  her  infant  power ; 

*  See  NOTE  III. 
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Though  clouds  of  fabulous  tradition  hide 

Her  fam'd  Prometheus,   her  primeval  pride  *  : 

Still  can  the  eyes  of  Fancy  and  of  Truth 

Behold  her  fhining  in  attractive  youth, 

By  Love,   by  Grief,   by  Piety  carefs'd. 

Alternate  nurfling  of  each  hallow'd  breaft ;  70 

Rear'd,   by  their  care,   to  work  as  each  infpires, 

And  fondly  miniftring  to  their  defires. 

Where  firft  imperial  Pride,  with  wealth  her  dower. 
Spoke  in  a  voice  of  vivifying  power, 
And,  charm'd  in  Afia  with  her  new  domain, 
Summon'd  the  Arts  as  vaffals  of  her  train, 
Sculpture,  perchance,  ennobled  by  her  fway. 
Gave  her  firft  wonders  to  the  eye  of  day. 
If,  creduloufly  fond,  the  Mufe  may  fpeak. 
Nor  doubt  the  bold  defcription  of  a  Greek,  80 

Her  favourite  Art's  primaeval  fkill  was  feen 
To  form  the  femblance  of  that  Syrian  queen, 

•  See  NOTE  IV. 
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Whofe  daring  hand  the  dart  of  triumph  hurl'd, 
Who  ruFd,  in  Babylon,  the  eaftern  world; 
And,  pleas'd  the  bounds  of  tranfient  life  to  pafs, 
Aim'd  at  eternal  fway  in  animated  brafs  *. 

Alas !  how  vain,  in  Afia's  crumbling  foil, 
Prov'd  the  proud  efforts  of  imperial  Toil ! 
Where  are  thy  wonders,  Babylon?     What  eye 
May  now  a  veftige  of  thy  art  defcry?  90 

The  cautious  fludents  in  hiftoric  lore 
Queftion  the  marvels  they  in  vain  explore ; 
Thy  boafted  fights  a  fplendid  fable  deem, 
And  hold  Semiramis  herfelf  a  dream  f . 

But  hafte,  thou  lovely  goddefs  of  my  lays, 
Whofe  varying  powers  command  my  willing  praife! 
Lead  me  from  ruins,  where  I  hardly  meet 
Uncertain  traces  of  thy  long-paft  feet. 
To  fcenes  of  folid,   though  of  gloomy  truth, 
The  dark  afylum  of  thy  bufy  youth!  100 

»  See  NOTE  V.  f  See  NOTE  VI. 
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Hail,  ^gypt !  hail,  laborious,  patient  land  ! 
Sublime  in  purpofe,  in  performance  grand  ! 
Thy  fteady  fpirit  to  young  Sculpture  taught 
To  fcape  deftru6tion  in  the  works  jfhe  wrought ; 
And  blind  Oblivion's  torrent,  fwell'd  by  ftorms, 
Has  fail'd  to  bury  thy  cololTal  forms. 
If  tafte  faftidious  may  with  fcorn  deride 
^Egyptian  tributes  to  defpotic  pride  ; 
If  Wonder  ftand  in  joylefs  trance  aghaft 
At  regal  blocks,  elaborately  vaft —  no 

Protentous  copies  of  a  mortal  frame, 
Though  firm,  uncouth;  and  though  enormous,  tame  — 
If  Fancy  fhrink  from  Superftition's  fhapes. 
Dog-headed  gods  and  confecrated  apes. 
From  dark  conceits  to  Learning's  felf  unknown, 
And  the  mute  riddle  on  the  mangled  ftone ;  — 
Yet  highly,   iEgypt,   of  thy  worth  I  deem, 
And  view  thy  patient  efforts  with  efteem. 
Is  it  not  wonderful,  and  worthy  praife. 
That  men,  untouch'd  by  Infpiration's  rays,  120 


Strangers  to  Freedom,  gaiety,   and  grace. 

Could  build  renown  upon  a  lading  bafe  ; 

And  all  the  ravage  of  deftrudlion  foil 

By  the  calm  powers  of  perfevering  toil? 

Yes,   ^gypt,   here  let  thy  juft  praife  be  read. 

Thy  tender  rev'rence  for  the  virtuous  dead  ; 

And  thy  fond  care,   by  Sculpture's  nobleft  aim, 

To  give  beneficence  a  deathlefs  name  ! 

Time  on  that  care  beftows  the  wifli'd  effed, 

And  guards  thy  maffive  monarchs  with  refped  *.  130 

Let  not  nice  Tafte,  of  purer  fancy  vain. 
This  praife  of  old  and  gracelefs  art  arraign  : 
Should  a  magician  ufher  to  our  view 
An  ancient  wrinkled  dame  of  dingy  hue, 
Big-bon'd  and  ftiif,   and  muttering  mangled  verfe, 
Then  fhould  he  fay,   with  truth,   "  See  Helen's  nurfe  !" 
The  fwarthy  beldam  friendly  hands  would  fhake. 
And  all  would  blefs  her  for  her  nurfling's  fake. 

*  See  NOTE  VII. 
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Such  Memphian  art,  to  attic  minds  endear'd; 

For  Greece,  their  Helen  !  was  by  iEgypt  rear'd*.        140 

Ye  firft  and  faireft  of  ideal  forms, 
Whom  beauty  decorates,  and  paflion  warms! 
Ye  Graces,  who  beheld,  with  juft  delight. 
All  Greece  one  temple,  by  your  prefence  bright ! 
Condud  a  modern  bard,  in  fancy's  hour, 
To  view  that  temple  ;  confcious  of  your  power, 
Confcious  your  favour  full  fuccefs  enfures  ; 
The  paths  of  knowledge,  truth,  and  fame  are  yours  -f-. 
Your  aid  a  vital  charm  to  toil  imparts, 
The  deathlefs  foul  of  tranfmigrating  arts.  150 

Offspring  of  Freedom  and  of  Feeling !  you 
Outlive  your  parents,  and  their  life  renew : 
Immortal  in  their  works,  your  endlefs  fway 
Can  bring  departed  talents  into  day ; 
Convince  the  world  your  influence  fublimc 
Fears  no  fiditious  bars  of  foil  or  clime ; 

*  See  NOTE  VIII.  f  See  NOTE  IX. 
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Exalt  my  country  with  your  kindeft  fmile, 
And  raife  an  Athens  in  this  northern  ifle  ! 

My  daring  verfe  avows  the  patriot  aim 
To  quicken  Britain's  love  for  boundlefs  fame  ;  i6o 

To  raife  her  pitch  of  emulation  high; 
With  Grecian  Sculpture's  perfedt  fons  to  vie. 

When  foreign  pride  would  Britifh  minds  enchain, 
Perifh  the  doubt,  prepofteroufly  vain, 
That  mental  tyrants  arrogantly  ftart 
To  limit  England  in  the  fphere  of  art  *  ! 
Has  fhe  not  borne,  to  men  and  angels  dear, 
A  poet  who,  beyond  his  Greek  compeer, 
In  Fancy's  field  the  difk  of  glory  hurl'd  — 
The  hallow'd  Homer  of  the  Chriftian  world  ?  ijq 

Aflbciate  Arts  alternate  luftre  lend  ; 
Each,  in  her  hour,  appears  a  fiber's  friend. 
Say  why  in  fculpture  Greece  has  reign'd  fupreme  ? 
Nature  with  marble  gave  her  rocks  to  teem ; 

*  See  NOTE  X. 
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And  foftering  Freedom  bade  her  chiffel  trace 

Un  fetter' d  forms  of  dignity  and  grace ; 

Propitious  both  to  Art :   but  higher  ftill 

Flows  the  bright  fountain  of  her  plaftic  fkili. 

Homer  firft  vivifi'd  the  public  mind, 

Arm'd  it  with  ftrength,  with  elegance  refin'd  ;  i8o 

From  him,  that  mind  with  images  replete, 

As  Sculpture  potent,  and  as  Painting  fweet. 

Grew  by  degrees,  in  various  branches  bright ; 

Congenial  faculties  purfu'd  his  flight ; 

And  Phidias  rofe,  while  Art  and  Nature  fmil'd, 

The  mighty  poet's  intellectual  child 

Whom  Sculpture  boafted  in  her  proudeft  hour, 

By  Heaven  invefted  with  Homeric  power. 

When,   truer  to  itfelf,   the  Britifli  mind, 
More  keen  for  honours  of  the  pureft  kind,  190 

To  Milton's  genius  fuch  regard  fhall  pay 
As  Greece  for  Homer  gloried  to  difplay, 
Like  Phidias,  then,  her  fculptors  fhall  afpirc 
To  quicken  marble  with  Miltonic  fire ; 
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And  attic  deities  fhall  yield  the  palm 
To  lovelier  forms,   feraphically  calm. 

Fine  Art's  important  growth  in  every  clime 
Requires  the  flow  progreilive  aid  of  Time. 
In  Greece,   where  Sculpture  reach'd  fuch  heights  at  laft, 
That  Nature,   fmiling,   own'd  herfelf  fupafs'd,  200 

Obferve  how  ages  her  long  childhood  nurs'd. 
And  how  her  ripen'd  charms  excell'd  the  firft ! 

Behold  her  Daedalus,  whom  fables  praife, 
The  boaft  and  wonder  of  her  early  days  ! 
He,   daring  artift,   in  a  period  dark, 
In  death-like  forms  infus'd  a  living  fpark  ; 
He  loofen'd  from  the  fide  the  lifelefs  arm, 
Gave  to  the  open'd  eyes  a  fpeaking  charm, 
And  fuch  an  air  of  adion  to  the  whole 
That  his  rude  ftatue  feem'd  to  have  a  foul.  210 

Thou  great  artificer  of  deathlefs  fame  ! 
Thy  varied  fkill  has  prov'd  the  fport  of  Fame, 
Who  fhews,  half  fhrouded  in  the  veil  of  Time, 
Thy  real  talents,  thy  imputed  crime ; 
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A  crime  as  falfe,  in  Reafon's  friendly  fight, 

As  through  the  buoyant  air  thy  fabled  flight. 

Thefeus  and  Hercules  with  thee  combin'd 

By  different  toils  to  meliorate  mankind  : 

They  labour'd  to  fecure,   by  glorious  ftrife, 

And  thou,   by  glorious  arts,   to  fweeten  life.  220 

Though  dim  traditions  all  thy  merit  fhow, 

Too  well  one  feature  of  thy  fate  we  know : 

Genius  and  mifery,   (fo  oft,  on  earth, 

Severely  blended  in  the  lot  of  worth,)  — 

Thefe  both  were  thine,  and  both  in  rare  extremes. 

Yet  both  were  recompens'd  by  glory's  beams  : 

Thy  native  Athens  in  thy  praife  was  loud, 

And  grateful  iEgypt  to  thy  image  bow'd. 

Ruin  has  funk  within  her  drear  domain 

Thy  attic  figures,  thy  Egyptian  fane;  230 

Glory  ftill  grants,   thy  fav'rite  name  to  grace. 

One  monument  that  Time  can  ne'er  deface. 

Where  Pathos,   while  her  lips  thy  pangs  rehearfe, 

Shews  thy  parental  heart  enfhrin'd  in  Virgil's  verfe. 

191  r>  ^o 
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Unhappy  genius  of  a  brutal  age! 
Admir'd  and  fpurn'd  by  ignorance  and  rage ! 
Though  ftyl'd  a  murd'rer,  who,  with  envy  blind, 
Kill'd  the  keen  fcholar  to  his  charge  confign'd  ; 
Though  doom'd  to  forrow's  moft  oppreflive  weight. 
To  mourn  a  darling  fon's  difaftrous  fate  ;  240 

Juft  Heaven  allow'd  thy  tortur'd  mind  to  reft 
On  one  difciple,  in  thy  guidance  blefl — 
Thy  kind  Enda^us  joy'd  thy  lot  to  fhare. 
Thy  friend  in  exile,  and  in  art  thy  heir ! 
A  witnefs  of  his  fkill  Minerva  ftood  — ■ 
Coloffal  deity  in  fculptur'd  wood; 
And  from  his  touch  lefs-yielding  ivory  caught 
Of  life  the  femblance,  and  the  air  of  thought. 
The  different  ufes  of  an  art  divine 

From  thee  he  learnt ;   for  Art's  wide  field  was  thine:    250 
Rich,  though  yet  rude ;    where  her  prophetic  eyes 
Saw  diftant  wonders  from  thy  genius  rife, 
Whofe  native  ftrength,   like  England's  early  fage, 
Burfting  the  barriers  of  a  barbarous  age, 
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Emerg'd,  while  Nature  bade  thy  mimic  ftrife 
Make  bold  advances  to  ideal  life. 
Not  vain,   O  Daedalus  !    thy  toil,  to  raife 
A  varied  column  of  inventive  praife; 
Though  loft  to  fight  each  boldly-labour'd  mafs 
Of  wood,   of  ftone,   of  ivory,  of  brafs,  260 

That  from  thy  fpirit  vital  femblance  won  ; 
Though  Time,  unfeeling,  crufh'd  thy  fculptur'd  fon, 
Whofe  form,  more  fondly  labour'd  than  thy  own, 
In  radiant  bronze  with  radiant  luftre  fhone, 
And  long  to  ftrangers  would  thy  love  atteft, 
An  idol  of  the  land  that  gave  thee  reft  —  ^ 
Though  thefe  were  funk  in  early  ruin,  ftill, 
An  happier  offspring  of  thy  plaftic  fkill. 
Schools  of  Greek  art  arole,   with  fpirit  free, 
And  bleft  a  bold  progenitor  in  thee*.  270 

^gina,  like  the  morning's  early  rays. 
And  Corinth,   bright  as  the  meridian  blaze  ; 

•  See  NOTE  XL 
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Sicyon,  ingenious  Beauty's  native  earth, 

And  Rhodes,  who  gloried  in  Minerva's  birth — 

Hence  Sculpture  drew  her  nurferies  of  fkill. 

Rich  as  a  river  fed  by  many  a  rill ; 

While  earth  and  Heaven  exult  in  its  advance 

To  fhine  refleded  in  its  bright  expanfe! 

Nor  there  alone  did  liberal  Art  difplay 

The  fweet  enchantment  of  her  early  fway:  280 

Even  rough  Sparta,  though  engrofs'd  by  arms, 

Efteem'd  the  patient  chifTel's  fofter  charms. 

Proud  of  her  dauntlefs  race  in  battle  tried. 

She  rear'd  a  fculptor  with  parental  pride ; 

Pleas 'd  that  her  fon  Gitiades  combin'd 

Three  kindred  arts  in  his  accomplifh'd  mind. 

He  built,   he  deck'd  with  bronze  Minerva's  fane. 

Then  fung  the  goddefs  in  a  hallow'd  ftrain . 

The  triple  homage  won  her  kind  regard. 

And  from  oblivion  fav'd  the  artift  and  the  bard  *.  290 

*  See  NOTE  XII. 
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But,  like  the  caft  of  Spartan  manners,  coarfe, 

And  flighting  fofter  charms  for  finewy  force. 

E'en  Grecian  art,  through  all  its  ftudious  youth, 

Reach'd  not  the  latent  grace  of  lovely  Truth. 

Her  chiefs,  her  gods,  as  in  a  mental  fl:orm, 

Aw'd  with  a  proud  aufterity  of  form  ; 

Yet  Sculpture's  fons,   with  Nature  in  their  vie w,^^ on  5fi  i 

Increas'd  in  talents,  and  in  honour  grew. 

Such  power  Dipaenus  gave  to  Parian  ftone, 

That  gods  appear'd  to  make  his  caufe  their  own ;        300 

And  Terror  thought  they  curs'd  the  fterile  foil 

Where  hafte  infulted  his  unfinifh'd  toil  *. 

Thy  fons,  Anthermus,  with  a  filial  pride 
Their  dear  hereditary  talents  plied, 
And  bade,  the  meafure  of  her  fame  to  fill, 
Their  native  Chios  glory  in  their  fkill  : 
But,  in  an  evil  hour  of  angry  hafte. 
They  with  malignant  fkill  their,  art  debas'd  ; 


*  See  NOTE  XIII. 
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Pleas'd  to  devote  to  mockery's  regard 

The  homely  vifage  of  no  trifling  bard  :  310 

Hipponax,   fam'd  for  acrimonious  fong, 

Soon  with  Iambic  rage  aveng'd  the  wrong. 

Deform'd  of  foul,  Derifion  fann'd  the  ftrife  : 

But  the  mild  patrons  of  enlighten'd  life, 

The  nobler  Graces,  mourn'd  the  bickering  hour, 

And  blam'd  the  mean  abufe  of  mental  power  *. 

For  aims  more  worthy  of  an  art  divine, 
A  purer  fame,   Antenor,   fhall  be  thine, 
Whofe  fkill  to  public  reverence  conflgn'd 
The  patriot  idols  of  the  Grecian  mind  —  320 

The  young  Tyrannicides,  whofe  dauntlefs  foul 
Difdain'd  fubmiffion  to  ufurp'd  control ; 
Whofe  brave  achievement,  and  whofe  blended  praife, 
Athens  rehears'd  in  her  convivial  lays  — 
Athens,  exulting  thofe  dear  forms  to  fee' — 
Whofe  very  filence  cried  aloud,   '*  Be  free  f  1" 

•  See  NOTE  XIV,  f  See  NOTE  XV. 
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Inftru6llve  Sculpture  !  chafte  and  awful  queen 
Of  Arts  that  dignify  this  earthly  fcene  ! 
Thy  fineft  {kill,  thy  moll  empaflion'd  powers, 
Form'd  to  outlive  the  pencil's  fading  flowers,  330 

Are  well  devoted,  as  true  honour's  prize, 
To  Freedom's  fon  who  for  his  parent  dies : 
For  fhe,  the  prime  ennobler  of  the  mind. 
That,   wanting  her  blell  beam,   is  weak  and  blind  — 
Freedom,  of  Excellence  the  foftering  friend. 
Whom  Virtue  loves,   and  Sciences  attend  — 
Freedom  firft  made  in  Greece,   her  favourite  land, 
Beauty  and  Force  the  creatures  of  thy  hand  : 
She  taught  thee  with  fuch  forms  to  deck  thy  fphere 
As  wife  Idolatry  may  yet  revere ;  340 

Forms,  in  which  Art  refin'd  on  Nature's  plan, 
At  once  refembling  and  furpafling  Man. 

'Twas  in  the  fplendor  of  thofe  glorious  days, 
When  attic  valour  won  eternal  praife  — 
When,  happy  to  have  clear' d  her  cumber'd  coaft 
From  fierce  Invafion's  foil'd  barbaric  hoft  — 

G  2 
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Exulting  Liberty  to  Sculpture  cried, 

"  Aid  thou  our  triumphs,  and  our  joys  divide  I 

*'  Since  I  and  Nature  in  this  fcene  confpire 

To  warm  accomplifli'd  minds  with  happiefl  fire,     350 
That  Fame  may  fee  them  in  her  fane  prefide, 
"  And  deem  her  attic  fons  her  deareft  pride! 
"  To  memorize  their  noble  forms  be  thine  ! 
*'  Grace  thou  the  mortal  with  an  air  divine  ! 
"  That  Grecian  excellence,  eluding  fate, 
**  Age  after  age  may  fhine  fupremely  great ; 
"   That  Greece  herfelf,   and  every  polifh'd  clime, 
"  May,  through  the  long  vicifiitudes  of  time, 
*'  Hail  thofe  who  fav'd  her  from  Oppreffion's  rod, 
"  The  patriot  hero,  or  the  guardian  god  !"  360 

So  Freedom  fpake,  and  at  her  potent  call 
Obedient  Sculpture  peopled  every  hall ; 
The  generous  artift  fix'd,  with  proud  delight, 
The  ftate's  brave  champions  in  the  public  fight ; 
And  grateful  Genius  felt  his  powers  expand, 
While  public  virtue  taught  his  willing  hand 
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To  honour  chiefs  who  every  danger  brav'd, 
And  decorate  the  land  their  valour  fav'd. 

Nor  gave  juft  Gratitude  to  man  alone 
This  vital  tribute  ofexpreflive  ftone,  370 

But  to  Athenians  who,  in  beauty's  form, 
Reprefs'd  their  female  fear  in  ruin's  ftorm  ; 
Who,  in  the  hour  when  their  delightful  home, 
Domeftic  altars,  and  each  facred  dome. 
Were  feen  to  fink  in  fate's  barbaric  blaze, 
Difdain'd  defpair,  and  look'd  for  happier  days 
In  Grecian  arms  ftill  daring  to  confide 
With  tender  fortitude  and  virtuous  pride  ; 
Pleas'd  in  Trezene's  fheltering  walls  to  wait, 
Till  attic  force  reftor'd  their  native  flate.  380 

Ye  patient  heroines  !   not  vain  your  truft. 
By  love  fuggefted,   and  to  valour  juft  ! 
Athens,   the  favourite  theme  of  every  tongue, 
(A  real  Phenix,)  from  her  afhes  fprung  — 
Athens,   endear'd  to  every  feeling  heart, 
A  throne  of  Genius,  and  a  mine  of  art — 
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Athens  was  proud  your  condudl  to  review  ; 

She  to  your  courage  rais'd  memorials  due, 

And  with  your  fculptur'd  charms  Trezene  deck'd, 

Who  fav'd  her  fugitives  with  fond  refped.  390 

Ye  heroines  of  hope,   whofe  force  of  mind 
Induc'd  relenting  Fortune  to  be  kind  ! 
Teach  me  to  copy  what  I  j  uftly  praife  ! 
Teach  me,   like  you,  in  dark  affliftion's  days — 
Now  while  the  lyre,  by  forrow's  ftern  command, 
Sinks  in  forc'd  filence  from  my  troubled  hand— 
Teach  me  to  wait,  in  Quiet's  friendly  bower, 
The  future  funfhine  of  a  fairer  hour  *. 

*  See  NOTE  XVI. 
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ARGUMENT 

OF    THE    THIRD    EPISTLE. 

The  Grecian  fculptors  of  later  time — Myron-^—Polycletus — Phidias^Prax- 
iteles — Euphranor — Lyfippm — The  Colojfus  of  Rhodes. — Addrefs  to 
Time^  as  the  reflorer  of  buried  Art,-^The  Laocoon, — Niobe, — Hercules. 
Apollo. — Venus. 
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EPISTLE     III. 

Justice  and  Honour  call !     Awake,  my  lyre! 

Artifts  of  Attica  thy  voice  require ! 

Ye  Greeks !  ye  demi-gods  of  ancient  days  ! 

Whofe  life  was  energy,   whofe  paflion  praife  ! 

What  patriot  rapture  muft  your  hearts  have  known, 

When  with  new  charms  your  native  Athens  fhone  ! 

Confpiring  Arts  ftrain'd  every  nerve  to  crown 

Their  refcu'd  darling  with  unmatch'd  renown  ; 

And  of  thofe  earth-ennobling  Arts  who  ftrove, 

Foft'ring  her  glory,  to  enfure  her  love.  lo 

H 


Nor  laft,  nor  leaft,   O  Sculpture  !  was  thy  claim, 
Delightful  miniftcr  of  deathlefs  fame  ! 
E'en  at  this  day,  when  Time's  illufive  cloud 
Enwraps  departed  empire  like  a  fhroud, 
Rending  Oblivion's  veil  in  Fancy's  light, 
Thy  Grecian  fons  my  willing  praife  invite. 

Thy  Myron,   firft  of  that  accomplifh'd  race 
Who  gave  to  ruder  forms  true  vital  grace  ; 
See  him  with  fmiles  his  brazen  cow  carefs. 
While  herds  applaulive  round  the  fculptor  prefs !  20 

His  work  they  hail  with  fond  amazement  wild. 
And  deem  their  kindred  ftatue  Nature's  child  : 
A  numerous  train  of  rival  bards  rehearle 
His  brazen  heifer's  praife  in  partial  verfe. 
But  not  to  brutes  was  his  pure  art  confin'd ; 
Myron  in  nobler  forms  infus'd  a  mind. 
'Twas  his  in  Bacchus'  fane  that  god  to  place. 
With  fuch  commanding  and  fuch  cheerful  grace, 
That  the  pleas'd  eye,  of  potent  form  the  tefl. 
Gladly  the  joy-in fpiring  power  confeft.  30 
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'Twas  his  with  genius,  in  pofition  rare, 

To  lliow  the  labouring  limbs  with  learned  care. 

His  keen  Difcobolos  in  every  part 

Spoke  toiling  Nature  trac'd  by  patient  Art ; 

And  his  fleet  Ladas,   train'd  for  Piza's  prize, 

Hope  in  his  heart,  impatience  in  his  eyes. 

Through  all  his  fhape  exprefs'd  his  eager  foul, 

A  thirft  for  praife,  and  panting  for  the  goal  *. 

Of  higher  ftudies  and  fuperior  note. 
See  Polycletus  his  ftrong  mind  devote,  40 

To  frame  for  ftudious  youth  inflrudlion's  plan, 
And  found  his  precepts  on  his  faultlefs  man! 
The  model,   fam'd  through  Ibng-fucceeding  time, 
Difplay'd  young  Vigor  in  his  martial  prime. 
Nor  did  thy  female  forms  with  weaker  claim, 
Accomplifh'd  artifh !   at  perfection  aim  : 
Witnefs  Epheflan  Dian's  ample  fane, 
Fill'd  with  her  adive  Amazonian  train. 

*  .§fe  NOTE  I.. 
H  2 
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By  many  a  fculptor,   emuloully  keen, 

Thefe  rival  nymphs,  high-wrought,  enrich'd  the  fcene.  50 

There,   where  the  judges  of  thy  art  declare 

Which  figure  they  pronounce  fupremcly  fair, 

How  great  the  triumph  of  thy  chafte  defign  ! 

The  Amazon  of  Phidias  yields  to  thine*  ! 

But  as  low  vallies  to  the  mountain  grove, 

As  humble  deities  to  awful  Jove, 

Such,   in  his  time,   was  every  fam'd  compeer 

With  Phidias  match'd  in  Art's  fublimeft  fphere ; 

Where  the  rapt  mind,  to  Heaven  itfelf  convey'd, 

Imbibes  celeftial  form  by  Fancy's  aid,  60 

And  gives  adoring  mortals  to  furvey 

Features  that  indicate  Almighty  fway. 

Genius  of  ancient  Greece  !   whofe  influence  ran 
Through  every  talent  that  ennobles  man  ; 
O'er  bright  ideas  taught  the  mind  to  broody 
And  feaft  on  glory,  as  its  native  food ; 

*  See  NOTE  H. 
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Bear  me,  in  vifion  bear  me,  to  that  ground 

Where  Honor's  fervent  fpirit  breath'd  around  ; 

"Where  gay  Diftindion  held  the  garland  high, 

And  thy  prime  wonders  gladden'd  every  eye  !  70 

Thy  favourite  precindls  at  my  wifh  appear, 

Where  hymns  of  triumph  fill  the  raptur'd  ear ; 

My  eager  feet  have  pafs'd  thy  olive  grove, 

And  touch  the  threfhold  of  Olympian  Jove ! 

Lo,  in  calm  pomp,   with  Art's  profufion  bright, 
Whofe  blended  glories  fafcinate  the  fight, 
Sits  the  dread  power  !     Around  his  awful  head 
The  facred  foliage  of  the  olive  fpread. 

Declares  that  in  his  fovereign  mind  alone 

Peace  ever  fhines,   and  has  for  ever  fhone.  80 

The  temple's  fpacious  precindls  fcarce  enfold 

The  grand  quiefcent  form  of  ivory  and  gold. 

The  fymbols  of  his  fway,  on  either  hand. 

Delight  and  reverence  at  once  command. 

Behold  his  right  fweet  Vid'ry's  image  bear, 

Form'd,  like  his  own,  elaborately  fair  : 
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His  left  a  fceptre  with  rich  light  inverts, 

And  tranquil  on  its  point  his  eagle  refts ; 

His  fandals  are  of  gold  ;   a  golden  robe 

Proclaims  his  empire  o'er  the  living  globe  :  90 

For  earth's  mute  creatures,  on  his  veft  are  feen 

With  flowers,  and  firft  the  lily  as  their  queen. 

The  rich  compartments  of  the  throne  enfold 
Ivory  with  ebony,   and  gems  with  gold  : 
Adcrn'd  with  images,   four  maflive  feet 
Suftain  the  radiance  of  the  regal  feat. 
Around  each  foot  four  joyous  forms  advance. 
Four  Vicl'ries,  weaving  a  triumphant  dance. 
The  throne's  high  fummit  fhapes  more  lovely  ftill 
With  animation  and  with  beauty  fill :  100 

The  Graces  here  upon  their  parent  wait ; 
His  filial  Seafons  there,   and  both  in  triple  ftate. 

The  labouring  eye,   with  admiration  fmit, 
Labours  in  vain  each  iigure  to  admit, 
That  blended  arts  confpiring  toil'd  to  raife 
On  this  grand  fpedacle,  furpafling  praife. 
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Yet  here  all  eyes,  the  fkilful  and  unfkill'd, 
Imprefs'd  with  awe,  and  with  amazement  fill'd, 
From  the  bleft  features  of  the  god  imbibe 
Such  thoughts  as  meliorate  his  mortal  tribe.  no 

Phidias  !   all  vouch  thy  fame,  though  not  in  fpeech  — ■ 
Thine,  the  prime  glory  pagan  minds  could  reach  — 
Thine,    to  have  form'd,   in  fuperftition's  hour, 
The  nobleft  femblance  of  celeftial  power  ! 
Illuftrious  artift  !  in  thy  lignal  lot 
What  ftains  the  glory  of  thy  country  blot ! 
Genius  of  Athens !   forrow  feals  thy  lips. 
And  all  thy  fplendour  finks  in  dark  eclipfe, 
When  hiftory  fhews  with  a  regret  benign. 
The  {ins  of  bafe  ingratitude  were  thine —  i2o 

Ingratitude  to  men,  whofe  (kill  fublime 
Gave  thee  to  triumph  o'er  the  rage  of  time  ! 

How,   Phidias  !   was  thy  heart  with  anguifh  flung. 
When  public  malice,   by  thy  pupil's  tongue, 
Charg'd  thee,  whofe  mind  was  caft  in  honor's  mould, 
With  the  mean  facrilege  of  pilfer'd  gold  I 
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But  thee  thy  Pericles,  that  noble  name 
Who  rear'd  thy  talents,  and  who  (hares  thy  fame, 
By  generous  Friendfhip's  providential  care 
Refcu'd  from  Slander's  execrable  fnare —  130 

Vengeance  was  thine,   that  vengeance  juft  and  grand, 
Which  fires  wrong'd  genius  with  an  eager  hand 
Of  national  iniquity  to  foil 
Th'  opprefTive  aim,   by  new  and  nobler  toil, 
Till  Envy's  felf  with  wonder  ftand  aghaft, 
Seeing  the  works  that  wak'd  her  rage  furpafs'd. 
So  with  himfelf  this  injur'd  artift  ftrove. 
His  far-fam'd  Pallas  yielded  to  his  Jove  ; 
And  grateful  Elis,   proud  new  palms  to  gain, 
Boafted,  with  truth,   of  Phidias  juftly  vain,  140 

That  Athens  was  eclips'd  by  her  Olympian  fane  *. 
Still  dear  to  fame,  though  ficklenefs,  thy  joy, 
UrgM  thee,    by  turns,   to  cherifh  and  deftroy 
The  very  excellence  thy  breaft  fupplied, 
Child  of  thy  love,  and  nurfling  of  thy  pride, 

•  Sec  NOTE  III. 
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Even  thy  foes,  O  Athens !  mourn'd  thy  fate, 

When  fierce  Lyfander  thunder'd  at  thy  gate. 

And    all   thy   wounded    Arts   felt    War's    o'erwhelming 

weight  — 
War,   whence  the  word  of  human  mifery  fprings ; 
The  people's  folly,   and  the  guilt  of  kings.  150 

Thy  Pericles,   whofe  talents  feem'd  to  claim 
A  monarch's  empire,   with  a  patriot's  name — 
He,   thy  untitled  king,   whofe  liberal  mind 
Genius  enrich'd,   and  difcipline  refin'd  ; 
Whofe  potent  voice  control'd  a  people  free, 
As  Heaven's  preflding  breath  commands  the  fea — 
Fie,   who  delighted  on  fine  Art  to  raife 
The  deathlefs  fabric  of  his  country's  praife  ; 
Taught  public  wealth  to  rear  ingenious  worth, 
Exalted  Nature,  and  embellifh'd  earth —  160 

He,  by  mild  virtues  to  the  world  endear'd, 
Whofe  dying  boaft  Humanity  rever'd — 
E'en  he,   by  fits  of  martial  frenzy  fway'd, 
To  blood's  dire  demons  a  rafh  offering  made; 
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And,   blind  to  ill  his  nature  muft  abhor, 

Hurried  his  nation  to  that  fatal  war 

Whofe  lengthen'd  horrors  on  his  Athens  threw 

Difgrace  that  Death  hid  kindly  from  his  view, 

When  at  the  favage  Spartan's  foot  fhe  lay ; 

Her  fhame  his  pride,   her  ornaments  his  prey  *.  1 70 

Wherever  Liberty,   when  doom'd  to  weep 
In  tranlient  pangs,   or  fink  in  death-like  fleep. 
Loft  her  quick  fpirit,   wounded  or  betray'd, 
Her  fofter'd  Arts  with  filial  grief  decay'd. 

But  ftiort,  in  Athens,   was  the  baleful  courfe 
Of  envious  Tyranny  and  Spartan  force. 
Her  thirty  tyrants,  with  a  robber's  dread, 
From  the  juft  arm  of  Trafybulus  fled : 
His  patriot  virtue  burft  the  fervile  yoke, 
And,     bright    from    brief    eclipfe,    effulgent    Freedom 

broke;  180 

Attendant  Arts  her  fatellites  appear, 
And  filed  new  luftre  round  her  Attic  fphere. 

*  See  NOTE  IV. 
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When  happy  Genius,  by  a  daring  flight, 
Has  feem'd  to  perch  on  proud  Perfedion's  height, 
Afraid  on  difproportion'd  wings  to  rife, 
Aw'd  and  abafh'd,  weak  Emulation  dies. 
Such  fate  had  Poefy  for  Homer's  Mufe, 
No  Greek  with  profperous  rivalfhip  purfues. 
Sculpture,  more  fruitful,  though  fhe  joy'd  to  claim 
For  her  dear  Phidias  pure  Homeric  fame,  190 

Not  to  one  darling  felt  her  pride  confin'd. 
But  to  new  fons  new  excellence  affign'd*. 

Scopas  !  in  wond'rous  harmony  'twas  thine 
The  charms  of  paflion  and  of  grace  to  join  ; 
Thy  fkill  exprefs'd  new  fhades  of  foft  defire, 
Each  varying  character  of  Cupid's  fire. 
In  thy  gay  figure  Bacchus  fmil'd  to  fee 
His  gambols  of  tumultuary  glee. 
Thy  genius  wrought,   by  different  powers  infpir'd. 
As  fondnefs  wifh'd,  or  dignity  requir'd  !  200 


*  See  NOTE  V. 
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*Twas  thine  to  decorate  the  gorgeous  icene, 
Where  Arts  were  proud  to  aid  the  Carian  queen. 
Richly  £he  rais'd,  for  widow'd  love's  relief, 
The  grand  memorial  of  imperial  grief, 
The  Maufoleum,  whofe  immortal  name 
Records  her  forrow,   and  preferves  her  fame. 

Of  feelings  exquifite,   to  fondnefs  prone. 
And  pleas'd  to  make  peculiar  praife  thy  own, 
Praxiteles !   the  power  that  fway'd  thee  moft, 
Made  it  thy  joy,   thy  privilege,   thy  boaft,  210 

To  fee  coy  Beauty  own  thy  kind  control. 
And  fhow  each  foft  emotion  of  her  foul ; 
While  breathing  ftone  accomplifh'd  thy  beheft, 
And  every  charm  of  tender  grace  exprefs'd  ; 
Till  thy  fine  Work  fuch  perfed  life  difplay'd, 
Venus  with  pride  her  marble  felf  furvey'd. 
Enchanting  artift !   whofe  warm  heart  was  feen 
Devoting  all  thy  fkill  to  Beauty's  queen  ! 
""Twas  not  thy  fate  to  ferve  a  thanklefs  power  ; 
Her  fmile  is  gratitude,   delight  her  dower.  220 
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Love,   her  young  darling,   thy  dear  Art  carefs'd, 

Child  of  thy  genius,   fovereign  of  thy  breaft! 

Thy  fportive  patronefs  to  thy  embrace 

Consign' d  the  faireft  of  her  Grecian  race, 

Whofe  wit  to  beauty  could  new  charms  impart, 

Pleas'd  to  infpirit  and  reward  thy  art. 

This  playful  fair  would  fecret  knowledge  feek. 

Which  her  unboafting  friend  declin'd  to  fpeak  : 

She  wifh'd  to  know  (a  wifh  in  vain  exprefs'd) 

Which  of  his  happy  works  he  deem'd  the  beft :  230 

The  beft  is  hers,   if  fhe  the  beft  will  choofe, 

But  felf-applaufe  his  modeft  lips  refufe. 

A  fubtle  fidlion  aids  her  ftrong  deftre  : 
"  Praxiteles  !   thy  gallery  's  on  fire  !" 
With  fear  well  feign'd  the  fond  enthufiaft  cries. 
Quick,  in  alarm,   the  man  of  art  replies  : 
"   Oh,   angry  Vulcan  !  mar  each  meaner  fhape, 
"  But  let  my  Cupid  and  my  Faun  efcape  !" 
The  fmiling  fair  relieves  him  in  a  trice. 
And  Cupid,  foon  her  own,  repays  the  fond  device  *.      240 

*  See  NOTE  VI. 
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of  fterner  fpirit,  and  with  bold  defign, 
Toiling  in  two  congenial  arts  to  (Line, 
With  energetic  truth  Euphranor  wrought 
The  forceful  features  of  heroic  thought; 
And  ere  the  youth  a  vanquifh'd  world  o'errun, 
In  glory's  car  he  feated  Philip's  fon  *. 

Hail  to  that  graceful  youth  !  whofe  fervid  mind 
Feeling  and  tafte  in  early  life  refin'd  ; 
Who  on  the  foul  of  cherifli'd  art  imprefs'd 
That  zeal  for  glory  which  his  ownconfefs'd  !  250 

Let  the  ftern  fage  chaftife  with  Reafon's  rod, 
Ambition's  vid^im,   and  Delirium's  god, 
More  pleafing  duties  to  the  bard  belong, 
While  tracing  Sculpture's  march  in  moral  fong. 
Honour's  juft  tribute  to  the  prince  he  pays, 
Who  view'd  her  beauty  with  a  lover's  gaze ; 
And  nobly  fav'd  it  from  a  quick  decline 
By  liberal  care,   and  bounty's  warmth  benign: 
Who  bade  her  favourite  fon  his  power  furpafs. 
And  call  to  life  in  fame-conferring  brafs  260 

*  See  NOTE  VII. 
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(A  work,  where  Gratitude  with  glory  blends!) 
His  guardian  group,  his  felf-devoted  friends. 

Proud  of  the  vidor's  praife,   and  pleased  to  aid 
A  hero's  fpirit  by  affedion  fway'd, 
With  fuch  enchanting  {kill  Lylippus'  hand 
Rais'd  to  diftindiion  this  devoted  band, 
That  as  each  Macedon  their  forms  beheld, 
With  kindred  fire  each  martial  bofom  fwell'd ; 
Each  for  their  lot  would  gladly  yield  his  breath. 
And  deem  their  honor  cheaply  bought  by  death;  270 

How  bleft,  Lyfippus !  was  thy  fignal  fate, 
Whofe  genius  found  all  graces  in  the  great ! 
Nature  and  Fortune  feem'd  for  thee  to  blend, 
In  one  bright  form,   the  model,   patron,   friend. 
His  tafte  enlighten'd  whom  his  power  fuftain'd. 
And  in  the  fculptor's  heart  the  hero  reign'd. 
Hence,   for  thy  godlike  Ammon  'twas  thy  praife 
Each  varying  femblance  of  his  form  to  raife  ; 
Marking  of  changeful  life  the  gradual  courfe, 
From  childhood's  tendernefs  to  manhood's  force;        280 
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And  thefe  appropriate  images  to  fill 
With  fuch  felicity  of  latent  fkill 
As  labour,  led  by  love  alone,    can  find, 
By  love,  the  offspring  of  a  grateful  mind. 

Ever,  Lyfippus !  be  thy  name  rever'd, 
By  moral  dignity  of  mind  endear'd  ! 
Glory,   well-pleas'd,   thy  double  worth  beheld, 
The  matchlefs  artift  by  the  man  excell'd  ; 
Thy  upright  fpirit,  firm  in  manly  fenfe, 
Scorning  to  favour  impious  Pride's  pretence,  290 

Reprov'd  thy  friend  Apelles,    that  he  ftrove 
To  lavifh  lightning  on  a  fancied  Jove ; 
And  to  thy  ftatue,   rationally  grand. 
Gave  the  juft  weapon  of  a  hero's  hand. 
Thy  tafte  ador'd,  with  Virtue's  temperate  flame, 
Truth,   as  the  fountain  both  of  art  and  fame  ; 
Yet  no  ill-founded  rule,   no  fervile  fear, 
Chain'd  thy  free  mind  in  Fancy's  fav'rite  fphere. 
Thy  dauntlefs  thought,   proportion  for  its  guide. 
From  life's  trite  field  each  brave  excurfion  tried  :  300 
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Thy  changeful  genius,   patient  and  acute, 
Toil'd  on  colofTal  forms,  or  play'd  with  the  minute ; 
And  Nature  own'd  each  work,  with  fond  furprize, 
True  to  her  foul,  though  faithlefs  to  her  fiize. 
The  hallow'd  bulk  of  thy  Tarentine  Jove 
Check'd  the  proud  fpoilers  of  each  facred  grove  ; 
Roman  rapacity,   in  plunder's  hour, 
Paus'd,   and  rever'd  the  mighty  fculptor's  power. 
Thy  Hercules,   the  table's  grace  and  guard, 
Rais'd  to  extatic  joy  a  Roman  bard,  310 

Whofe  focial  Mufe  deligrhted  to  rehearfe 
The  feflive  ftatue's  charms  in  friendly  verfe  ; 
Prais'd  the  fmail  form  where  force  and  fpirit  dwelt. 
Small  to  be  feen,   but  mighty  to  be  felt ; 
And,   pleas'd  in  grateful  numbers  to  relate 
The  fculptur'd  powers.   Felicity  and  Fate, 
Told  how  young  Ammon,   with  affedion's  pride, 
Drew  martial  fire  from  this  infpiring  guide  — 
This,   the  choice  idol  of  his  life,    carefs'd 
To  prompt  his  battle,  or  proted  his  reft —  320 
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To  this,  when  poifon  forc'd  his  frequent  fighs, 
Turning,   in  death,  his  elevated  eyes, 
He  view'd  the  pain-tried  power  with  frefh  delight, 
And  fed  his  fearlefs  fpirit  on  the  iight. 

The  life  of  Amnion  clos'd,  the  ftatue  pafs'd 
To  a  new  vidlor  of  a  direr  caft. 
With  ruthlefs  Hannibal,   by  Rome  abhorr'd, 
The  priz'd  aflbciate  of  the  Punic  lord, 
This  idol  viilted  Italians  fhore. 

And  faw  Rome's  eagles  drench'd  in  Roman  gore  :        330 
But  when  the  African,  fo  fiercely  great. 
Fell  by  the  dark  viciflitude  of  fate. 
This  fculptur'd  Hercules,   ftill  known  to  Fame, 
As  worfhipp'd  by  a  chief  of  higheft  name, 
Felt,  e'en  in  Rome,   his  influence  increas'd, 
As  the  prefiding  power  of  Sylla's  feaft. 
The  darling  image  Time  at  laft  confign'd 
To  a  new  mafter,  of  a  nobler  mind. 
Hail,  gentle  Vindex  !    'twas  not  thine  to  buy 
A  name  immortal  at  a  price  too  high.  340 
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No  bloody  fword,  with  mangled  Nature's  pain, 

Carv'd  thee  a  paffage  into  glory's  fane, 

But  manners  fweetly  mild,  and  mental  grace, 

In  Mem'ry's  temple  fix  thy  purer  place. 

Thy  genuine  praife  Affedion  gladly  penn'd  ; 

For  Arts  were  thy  delight,  a  poet  was  thy  friend. 

Happy  diftindtion  !  and  rever'd  by  Time  ! 

Sweet  in  its  ufe,   in  confequence  fublime ! 

Accomplifh'd  Vindex  !  all  thy  fculptur'd  ftore, 

Though  Genius  fill'd  with  life  the  finifh'd  ore —         350 

All  that  thy  perfedt  tafte,   by  Fortune's  aid, 

With  liberal  joy  colledled  and  difplay'd  — 

All,   all  in  dark  Perdition's  gulph  are  drown'd, 

Nor  can  an  atom  of  the  wreck  be  found. 

But  fhining  dill,    and  ftill  in  luftre  ftrong, 

Such  is  the  facred  power  of  friendly  fong. 

Thy  virtues  are  beheld  in  living  lays, 

Where  feeling  Statius  thy  pure  feaft  pourtrays. 

And  makes  thy  cherifh'd  Arts  confederate  in  thy  praife. 
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He,  juft  to  merit  of  benignant  mein,  260 

Fondly  defcribes  the  mafter  of  the  fcene 

So  free  from  fenfelefs  pride  and  fenfual  vice, 

Of  mind  fo  polifh'd,   and  of  tafte  fo  nice, 

That  under  his  regard,   true  honour's  teft, 

Lyiippus  might  have  wifh'd  his  works  to  reft  *. 

To  reft!   vain  word,  that  fuitsnot  fcenes  like  thefe, 
Where  empires  fludluate  as  Time  decrees ! 
The  mighty  defpot,   of  a  double  fway, 
The  guide  of  growth,   the  monarch  of  decay, 
Grants,  ever  bufy  in  the  changeful  plan,  270 

No  lafting  quiet  to  the  works  of  man. 
Witnefs,  Lyftppus,  that  ftupendous  frame 
Form'd  by  thy  pupil  for  his  country's  fame  ; 
Who,  when  foiFd  War  renounc'd  her  rich  abodes, 
Rear'd  the  proud  trophy  of  triumphant  P.hodes 
In  giant  fplendour  which  the  world  amaz'd, 
Protentous  in  his  bulk  this  proud  Apollo  blaz'd ; 

«  See  NOTE  VIII. 
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So  large,   fo  lofty,  that,  beneath  his  bafe, 
Mortals  feem'd  fhrunk  below  the  pigmy  race. 

Yet  let  not  vain,  fenforious  fpleen  deride  380 

This  Pagan  monument  of  tow'ring  pride. 
Great  in  his  aim,   in  patriot  purpofe  good, 
A  glorious  witnefs  the  ColofTus  flood  : 
How  his  brave  ifle,   in  valour's  trying  hour, 
Joy'd  to  refift  Invafion's  ruffian  power ; 
Still  to  invading  arms  this  fortune  fall, 
To  deck  thofe  ifles  they  threaten  to  enthrall. 

But  with  what  fpeed  can  time  and  chance  deftroy 
The  piles  of  honour,   and  the  pomp  of  joy ! 
Though  rear'd  with  ableft  art  jhat  might  defy  390 

Tempeftuous  feafons  and  a  raging  fky, 
Subtler  Deftruclion  waits  the  fovereign  block, 
The  deep  foundations  of  his  ifland  rock ; 
Earth,   as  infulted,   to  her  center  fhakes, 
Th'  enormous  idol  reels  —  he  falls — he  breaks  I 
Amazement's  eye  his  fmallell  fragments  fill. 
In  ruin  mighty,  and  a  wonder  flill  t 
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His  fall  is  felt  through  Glory's  wounded  heart, 

And  Grief's  convuljion  fhakes  the  fphere  of  Art*. 

Ye  Rliodians !  early  a  diftinguifh'd  race  400 

For  arts  and  arms,   Minerva's  double  grace ; 

Ye,   who  around  this  fliatter'd  mafs  lament 

Y'our  honour  ruin'd  in  the  dire  event ! 

Mourn  not  your  fall'n  Coloffus,   but  complain 

Of  change  more  ruinous  to  Sculpture's  reign  ! 

Mourn  for  degenerate  Athens,   where  the  king, 

From  vvhofe  foil'd  arms  your  ftatue  feem'd  to  fpring, 

No  more  refifted,  finds  a  fervile  crowd 

Tam'd  to  his  yoke,  and  in  his  praifes  loud  ; 

Where  Art  is  feen,   in  Proftitution's  hour,  410 

Dejedling  virtue,   and  exalting  power. 

Ye  flaves !  who  ftation,   blind  to  public  good, 
A  tyrant's  ftatues  where  a  fage's  ftood  ! 
Ye  prove  the  love  of  liberty  alone 
Enlivens  Art  with  luftre  all  its  own. 

*  See  NOTE  IX. 
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Where  that  beft  paffion  of  the  foul  refin'd, 

That  firm  Coloflus  of  th'  unfhaken  mind  — 

Where  that  exifts  no  more,  all  mental  power 

Takes  the  cold  tint  of  twilight's  funlefs  hour  ; 

The  energies  of  Art  and  Virtue  ceafe,  420 

Servility  benumbs  the  foul  of  Greece  *. 

That  wondrous  land,  where  Nature  feem'd  to  fhower 
A  bright  profufion  of  all  mental  power ; 
Where  talents  glitter'd  to  delight  the  mind, 
Rich  as  the  groves  by  filv'ry  froft  enfhrin'd;   " 
From  her  fpoil'd  fhores  faw  every  grace  withdraw, 
Like  groves  unfilver'd  in  a  mifty  thaw ; 
While  Strife  and  Slavery,   in  union  bafe, 
Disfigure  earth,  and  Nature's  felf  deface,. 
The  tender  Arts  in  hafty  terror  fly,  430 

To  feek  a  refuge  in  a  milder  fky ; 
Driv'n  from  their  darling  Athens  for  a  while, 
They  feem'd  reviving  by  a  monarch's  fmile : 

*  See  NOTE  X. 
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Seleucias'  Court  the  fugitives  carefs'd, 

And  ^gypt  nurs'd  them  on  her  fertile  bread. 

But  not  the  Ptolemies'  imperial  grace, 

A  bounteous,   fplendid,   but  enervate  race  — 

Not  all  their  fond  protedion  could  impart 

True  Attic  luftre  to  tranfplanted  Art : 

The  fweet  exotic  fcorn'd  the  foil  it  tried,  440 

And,   faintly  promifing  to  flourifh,  died  *. 

Genius  of  Greece!  whom  love  can  ne'er  forget! 
Exhauftlefs  fource  of  rapture  and  regret ! 
Of  all  the  chang-es  that  Time's  wild  command 
Works  on  this  globe,  the  rattle  of  his  hand, 
Is  there  viciflitude  more  worthy  tears 
Than  what  in  thy  difaftrous  fate  appears, 
When  Learning's  retrofpedlive  eyes  furvey 
Thy  bright  afcendant,   and  thy  dark  decay  ! 

Refiftlefs  defpot !   all-controlling  Time  !  450 

Though  Pride  may  curfe  thy  ravage  as  a  crime ; 

*  See  NOTE  XI. 
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Let  Truth,,  morejuft,  thy  milder  power  declare, 

And  boaft  with  gratitude  thy  zeal  to  fpare ; 

For  thou  haft  fpar'd — and  be  fuch  mercy  bleft, 

Of  Grecia's  literary  chiefs  the  beft. 

The  pure  Triumvirate,  of  potent  minds, 

Whom  in  her  zone  ideal  Beauty  binds ; 

The  radiant  three,  who  palms  unrivall'd  bore 

In  verfe,  in  eloquence,  in  moral  lore — 

Yes,  in  the  letter'd  world,  that  lofty  fphere  460 

Whence  light  defcends  to  Art  divinely  clear. 

Great  is  thy  clemency,  O  Time  !  nor  lefs 

Thy  zeal  to  fave,  may  Sculpture's  field  exprefs*  ! 

Man's  rage  has  given  to  Havoc's  hateful  powers 

Gods  and  their  altars,  ftatues,  temples,  towers: 

But  mark  where  Time,  with  more  benignant  pride, 

Redeems  the  wreck  of  defolation's  tide! 

Lo,  at  his  bidding,  curious  hands  explore 

Imperial  Ruin's  fubterranean  ftore  ! 


»  See  NOTE  XII. 
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Behold  where  once  a  virtuous  emp'ror  glow'd,  470 

And  thy  rich  bath,  benignant  Titus!  flow'd  ! 

For  ages  buried,  and  Oblivion's  prey. 

The  mafter-piece  of  Sculpture  fprings  to  day. 

How  Rapture  bends  o'er  the  receding  earth, 
Blefllng  the  fkilful  wonder's  fecond  birth! 
Hail,  thou  fublime  refemblance  of  the  fire, 
Excruciated  to  fee  his  helplefs  fons  expire  ! 
Though  Fate's  fierce  ferpent  round  thy  manly  frame 
Wind  its  vaft  volumes,  and  with  deadly  aim 
Dart  its  impetuous  poifon  near  the  heart ;  480 

Though  thy  fhrunk  flank  announce  the  wounded  part ; 
To  felfifh  pangs  fuperior  thou  art  feen. 
And  fuffering  anguifli,   more  intenfely  keen, 
I  fee  the  father  in  thy  features  rife, 
To  Heaven  directing  his  death- darken'd  eyes, 
And  for  his  fons,   in  agony's  extreme, 
Yet  afking  mercy  from  the  fire  fupreme  1 
Alas  !   thy  younger  hope,   already  pierc'd 
By  quick  Perdition's  fnake,  expires  the  firfl  ! 
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Thy  elder  darling,   lock'd  in  fnaky  folds,  490 

With  fruitlefs  pity  his  rack'd  fire  beholds  ! 

Ye  happy  Sculptors!   who  in  this  your  pride 
Enjoy  th'  immortal  fame  for  which  you  figh'd  ! 
Your  bleft  ambition  Ruin's  hand  difarms ; 
Hoflility  reveres  the  work,  whofe  charms 
At  once  amaze  the  mind,  and  melt  the  heart, 
The  foul  of  pathos,  the  fublime  of  Art! 

Let  Rhodes,  exulting  in  your  birth,  proclaim 
Her  title  to  renown,  her  Agefander's  name  — 
Him,  if  kind  Fancy  fandion  with  applaufe  500 

The  pleafing  pidure  that  conjedure  draws  — 
Him,   life's  beft  bleflings  once  were  feen  to  crown, 
Bleffmgs  more  rare  than  genius  or  renown — 
The  blifs,  to  fee  two  fons  in  art  afpire 
To  ferve  as  friendly  rivals  to  their  fire  ! 
The  triple  group,   fo  fuited  to  their  ftate, 
They  form'd  with  parity  of  love  elate; 
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And  Nature,  pleas'd,  gave  all  her  powers  to  fill 
This  richeft  offspring  of  confederate  fkill  *. 

Nor  haft  thou,  Sculpture !  on  whofe  ancient  ftate   510 
The  train  of  paftions  all  were  known  to  wait, 
Thy  deep  and  fpirit-fearching  charms  confin'd 
To  {how  the  conflid:  of  a  father's  mind  : 
Thy  Niobeyet  lives,  a  glorious  teft,  ;  Dssfn^  sd. 

Thou  could'ft  exhibit  the  maternal  breaft, 
Where  gods  relentlefs  every  pang  defcried 
Of  wretched  beauty,  and  of  ruin'd  pride  -f-*  *  I 

Yes,  Attic  Art !  each  change  of  vital  breath, 
Of  life  the  fervour,  and  the  chill  of  death, 
AlJ,  all  were  fubjed  to  thy  glorious  power  ;  520 

Nature  was  thine,  in  ever- varying  hour: 
Witnefs  that  offspring  of  thy  fkill  profound. 
Thy  Gladiator,  bending  to  the  ground. 
In  whom  the  eye  of  fympathy  defcries 
His  brief  exiftence  ebbing  as  he  lies  J  ! 

*  See  NOTE  XIII.  f  See  NOTE  XIV.  %  See  NOTE  XV. 
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With  rifing  wonder,  and  increafing  joy, 
As  Grecian  reliqiies  my  fond  thoughts  employ, 
Her  time-fpar'd  marble  miracles  I  trace  — 
Marbles  of  higheft  note,  ftrength,  beauty,  grace — 
In  each  Olympian  form  divinely  fhovvn,  530 

Who  boaft  thefe  heavenly  attributes  their  own. 

On  Glycon's  Hercules  the  proud  eye  refts, 
Dwells  on  that  force  which  all  the  form  invefts. 
Till  the  fpe(3:ator  glows  with  vigor's  flame, 
And  feels  the  god  reanimate  his  frame  *. 
In  perfedl  forms  what  potent  magic  dwells, 
Thy  peerlefs  fragment  of  perfedion  tells, 
Skill'd  Apolonius  !  whofe  fine  work  exprefs'd 
This  forceful  deity  in  blifsful  refl ! 

How  dear  thy  Torfo  to  the  feeling  mind,  5/j.q 

Rememb'ring  Angelo,  when  old  and  blind, 
Fed,  on  this  wreck,  the  paflion  of  his  heart 
For  the  recondite  charms  of  pureft  art ! 


»  See  NOTE  XVI. 
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The  veteran,  while  his  hand,   with  fcience  fraught, 
Rov'd  o'er  the  ftone  fo  exquilitely  wrought, 
(His  fancy  giving  the  maim'd  trunk  a  foul,) 
Saw,   in  his  touch,   the  grandeur  of  the  whole  *. 

Joys  on  the  fwelling  mind  more  richly  fhower 
When  beauty's  manly  and  majeftic  power 
Shines,   fweetly  awful,   in  Apollo's  form,  550 

Elate  with  filial  love,  with  anger  warm 
Againft  the  ferpent  whofe  terrific  creft 
Aim'd  its  bafe  fury  at  his  mother's  breaft. 
His  fliaft  is  launch' d  ;  'tis  empire's  fateful  rod  ; 
His  fervid  gefture  proves  the  vidlor  god  ; 
His  glowing  features  the  firm  foul  difplay 
Of  confident  fuccefs  and  righteous  fway. 
Enchanting  image  !   thy  pure  charms  conduce 
To  moral  leflbns  of  no  trifling  ufe : 

Thee  while  the  fafcinated  eyes  admire,  560 

The  fpirit,  kindling  with  indignant  fire, 

*  Sec  NOTE  XVII. 
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Learns     that    bright   fcorn,    which   in    thy    movement 

glows, 
Scorn  for  the  rancour  of  malignant  foes  *  ! 

In  milder  tones,  kind  Harmony !  impar^ 
Thy  magic  foftnefs  to  the  melting  heart; 
While  Love's  ingenuous  fong  afpires  to  trace 
The  fweeter  influence  of  female  grace  ! 

Hail,  Medicean  Venus!    matchlefs  form  I 
As  Nature  modeft,  yet  as  Fancy  warm  ! 
Thy  beauty,  mov'd  by  virtuous  inftindl,  tries  570 

To  fcreen  retiring  charms  from  rafli  furprife  : 
Thy  hands  are  eloquent ;   they  both  attefl 
The  coy  emotion  of  thy  feeling  breaft  ; 
And  prove,  by  delicacy's  dear  control, 
Her  quick  fenfations  are  of  grace  the  foul, 

Thou  darling  idol  of  the  Pagan  earth  ! 
Whofe  pomp  had  vanifb'd  at  thy  fecond  birth, 
When,  from  Oblivion's  fliades  that  o'er  thee  hung, 
Thy  foft  attractions  to  new  honour  fprung  ; 

•  See  NOTE  XVIII. 
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To  thee,  fvveet  pride  of  Nature  and  of  Art !  580 

Be  endlefs  homage  from  the  manly  heart 

Which  bends,    obedient  to  a  law  divine, 

In  guiltlefs  ^^vorfhip  to  fuch  charms  as  thine  ! 

Though  mortals,  wayward  when  by  Fortune  crofs'd, 

Slight  what  they  have,   in  mourning  what  they  loft ; 

Let  us,    dear  Flaxman  !  with  a  grateful  joy 

On  Sculpture's  refcu'd  wealth  our  thoughts  employ. 

O,   while  with  Friendihip's  pure,   though  proud  defires, 

I  praife  that  Art,  who  thy  free  fpirit  fires, 

May  thy  pleas'd  goddefs,  with  her  kind  regard,  590 

Support,   inftrudl,  invigorate  thy  bard, 

Till  my  fond  fancy,   by  her  aid  refin'd. 

Fills  with  new  zeal  thy  energetic  mind 

Yet  far  above  her  living  fons  to  foar. 

And  match  the  wonders  of  her  Attic  ftore  I 

Yes  there  is  room,   and  Chriftian  fubjeds  yield 
For  Art's  fublimeft  aims  a  happier  field  : 
But  paufe,  my  eager  fong !  nor  yet  rehearfe 
A  fav'rite  truth  referv'd  for  future  verfe  *  ; 

*  See  NOTE  XIX. 
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Another  tafk  awaits  thee,   to  furvey  600 

Scenes  of  Etrurian  art  and  Roman  fway : 

Yet  paufe,  and,   liftening  to  the  wintry  main, 

In  this  retreat  let  Meditation  reign  ! 

Here  falutary  Solitude  repairs 

The  fpirit  wafted  by  affliding  cares  : 

Here  reft,   while  Study  for  thy  ufe  explores 

Art's  early  fate  on  thofe  eventful  fhores, 

Where,   hardly  refcu'd  from  Oblivion's  torh^ 

Polifh'd  Etruria  funk  by  favage  Rome  ; 

And  Rome,  whofe  pride  an  iron  tempeft  hurl'd  610 

With  force  oppreflive  round  a  proftrate  world, 

Sunk  in  her  turn,  herfelf  the  bloated  prey 

Of  Retribution's  wrath,  in  ruinous  decay. 


THE    END    OF    THE    THIRD    EPISTLE. 
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EPISTLE   THE   FOURTH. 


Inter  fumantes  templorum  armata  ruinas 

Dextera  viftoris  fimulacra  hollilia  cepit, 

Et  captiva  domum  venerans  ceu  numina  vexit : 

Hoc  fignum  rapuit  bimaris  de  ftrage  Corinthi, 

lUud  ab  incenfis  in  prasdam  fumpfit  Athenis.  PaUDENTius. 
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ARGUMENT 

OF    THE    FOURTH    EPISTLE. 

Fjruria. — Rome.—Vtfton  of  Hadrians  Villa, 


EPISTLE     IV. 

Ingenuous  Flaxman  !  thyjuft  foul  delights 

To  fee  opprefs'd  Defert  regain  his  rights. 

Oft  haft  thou  prais'd,  as  far  as  truth  allow'd, 

Rude  talent  ftruggling  through  misfortune's  cloud  t 

With  generous  patience  thou  canft  deign  to  trace 

Through  dim  Tradition's  fhade  Etruria's  race. 

Ingenious  nation  !   haplefs  in  thy  doom  ! 

The  flave  and  teacher  of  the  upftart  Rome  ! 

Her  fierce  ambition  from  the  page  of  Fame 

Seem'd  eager  to  erafe  thy  fofter  name  :  i  o 
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But  while  flie  borrow'd,   in  thy  plunder  clad, 
Thy  train  of  augurs,  ominoufly  fad. 
Dark  Superftition's  more  defpotic  weight 
Prefs'd  on  her  fancy,  and  aveng'd  thy  fate ! 

Obedient  fervant  of  a  favage  queen  ! 
Thee  fhe  employ'd  to  deck  her  proudeft  fcene. 
Thy  pliant  artifts,  at  the  vidlor's  nod, 
For  her  new  temple  form'd  the  guardian  god  : 
Her  patrons,   deftin'd  to  fuch  wide  command, 
Arofe  the  offspring  of  a  Tufcan  hand.  20 

Ye  injur'd  votaries  of  Art,   whofe  fkill, 
Emerg'd  from  darknefs,   and  emerging  ftill. 
Shines  through  Oppreffion's  ftorm,  whofe  envious  fweep 
Had  funk  your  language  in  her  lawlefs  deep  ! 
Expert  Etrurians,  who,  with  rapid  toil, 
Form'd  the  fine  vafe  Oblivion's  power  to  foil ! 
Your  bards  to  bafe  annihilation  doom'd 
Hiftory,   who  fpurn'd  the  grave,  herfelf  entomb'd  : 
Friendly  conjecture  can  alone  fuggeft 
How  Fortune  on  your  coaft  young  Art  carefs'd.  30 
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'Tis  faid  that  ^Egypt  was  your  early  guide  ; 
That  Greece,  more  fecial,  all  your  fkill  fupplied, 
The  fond  idolaters  of  Greece  pretend  : 
But  bounteous  Nature  was  your  leading  friend  j 
She  frankly  gave  you  the  prime  fource  of  fkill, 
The  fervid  fpirit,   and  the  lively  will, 
To  call  Invention  from  her  coy  recefs. 
And  bid  juft  Form  the  young  idea  drefs. 
Let  different  Arts  with  gen'rous  pride  proclaim 
Inventive  Genius  form'd  Etruria's  fame.  40 

Mars  as  a  gift  from  her  his  trumpet  found, 
And  Honour's  heart  exulted  in  the  found ; 
To  her,  e'en  Athens,  as  the  learn'd  declare, 
Might  owe  the  mafk  dramatic  Mufes  wear*. 
But,   O  Etruria !   whatfoe'er  the  price 
Of  thy  ingenious  toil  and  rare  device. 
Of  all  thy  produce,  I  applaud  thee  moft 
For  thy  mild  Lares,  thy  peculiar  boaft. 


*  See  NOTE  I. 
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'Twas  thine  in  Sculpture's  facred  fcene  to  place 
Domeftic  deities  of  focial  grace,  50 

Whofe  happy  favour,   on  the  heart  imprefs'd, 
Made  home  the  paflion  of  the  virtuous  breafk*. 

O   that  fond  Labour's  hand,  with  Learning's  aid, 
Could  refcue  from  Oblivdon's  envious  fliade 
Artifts,   defrauded  of  their  deathlefs  due, 
Who  once  a  glory  round  Etruria  threw, 
When,   with  her  flag  of  tranfient  fame  unfurl'd, 
She  fhone  the  wonder  of  the  weftern  world  ! 
Eclipfing  Greece,   ere  rais'd  to  nobler  life, 
Greece  learnt  to  triumph  o'er  barbaric  ftrife;  60 

Driving  her  Argonauts,   her  naval  boaft, 
Foil'd  in  fharp  conflidl,   from  the  Tyrrhene  coaflf. 

But  Defolation,  in  her  cruel  courfe, 
Rufh'd  o'er  Etruria  with  fuch  ruthlefs  force, 
That,   of  her  art-devoted  fons,   whofe  fkill 
With  fculptur'd  treafures  could  her  cities  fill 

*  Sec  NOTE  II.  f  See  NOTE  III. 
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In  fuch  profufe  and  luminous  difplay, 

That  Roman  avarice  mark'd  them  for  her  prey, 

Mem'ry  can  hardly  on  her  tablets  give 

More  than  a  iingle  Tyrrhene  name  to  live.  70 

Mnefarchus,   early  as  a  fculptor  known, 

From  nice  incifion  of  the  coftly  ftone, 

But  more  endear'd  to  every  later  age 

As  the  bleft  fire  of  that  abftemious  lage ; 

Who,   born  and  nurtur'd  on  Etruria's  fhore, 

Refin'd  her  fpirit  by  his  temp'rate  lore. 

And  in  Crotona  gloried  to  difplay 

His  mild  morality's  benignant  fway  *. 

Bleft  were  Etrurian  art,   il^,   fpar'd  by  Time, 
Forth  from  the  caverns  of  her  ravag'd  clime  80 

She  could  prefent  to  Admiration's  gaze 
Each  fculptur'd  worthy  of  her  profperous  days, 
Who  won,   by  labours  of  a  virtuous  mind, 
The  benedictions  of  improv'd  mankind. 


•  See  NOTE  IV. 
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But  one  vafl:  whirlpool  of  oblivious  night 

Abforb'd  together,  in  fair  Fame's  defpite, 

Men  who  there  rofe  the  paths  of  fame  to  fill, 

Her  hofts  of  valour,  and  her  tribes  of  fkill ; 

All,  who  might  hope  to  gain,   or  hope  to  give. 

The  noble  lot,   through  many  an  age  to  live,  90 

Save  a  few  reliques  fondly  kept,   to  deck 

The  cabinet  of  Taile,  from  Glory's  wreck. 

There  fhines,  not  deftitute  of  martial  grace. 

Her  brave  Halefus,   of  Argolic  race*  ; 

There  every  brazen,  every  marble  frame. 

Mute,    mournful  fhadows  of  Etruria's  fame> 

Yet  feen  declaring,  on  their  country's  part. 

She  might  have  vied  with  Attica  in  art, 

Had  fhe  not  fallen,  in  her  early  bloom. 

The  ftripp'd  and  mangled  flave  of  barbarous  Rome.    100 

Yes,  thou  imperial  fpoiler  I  I  abhor 
Thy  ceafelefs  paffion  for  oppreffive  war, 

•  See  NOTE  V. 
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Thy  rage  for  rapine,  and  the  pride  malign 
In  the  vaft  plunder  of  the  world  to  fliine. 

Woe  to  the  land,  abjuring  Arts  refin'd, 
That  afk  the  patient  hand,  the  polifh'd  mind ; 
And  vaunting  only  with  tyrannic  fway 
To  make  furrounding  provinces  their  prey  :  — 
Rapacious  arrogance,  for  outrage  ftrong, 
May  boaft  a  cruel  triumph,  loud  and  long  ;  no 

At  laft  the  coarfe  gigantic  glutton  dies, 
O'ergorg'd,   and  finking  from  his  bloated  fize  : 
So  funk  the  fpoiler  Rome,  who  from  her  birth 
Drew  execration  from  the  bleeding  earth. 
Too  fierce  for  Arts,  that  claim  a  milder  foul, 
Their  works  fhe  blindly  prais'd,   or  bafely  ftole  *. 
Faft  bound  or  filenc'd  in  her  iron  fpell. 
Her  ill-ftarr'd  neighbour  firft,   Etruria  fell. 
Far,   as  her  force  increas'd,    her  rapine  fpread  ; 
Beneath  her  grafp  the  fweet  Sicilia  bled  ;  120 


*  See  NOTE  VI, 
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And,  amply  deckM  with  Beauty *s  fculptur'd  charms, 
,Fair  Syracufe  was  fpoil'd  by  favage  arms. 
There  Roman  avarice,  of  ruthlefs  heart, 
Firft  gloated  on  her  prey  of  Grecian  Art ; 
And  like  a  blood-hound,   on  the  tafte  of  gore, 
Hunted  with  fierce  inquietude  for  more  *. 
Her  wider  ravages  Achaia  crown'd  j 
The  richefl  feaft  her  ravenous  eagles  found  ! 
Lo,   Corinth  blazes  in  confuming  flame  ! 
Corinth,    the  fplendid  favourite  of  Fame  !  130 

Her  fhrines,   her  flatues,   brazen,  filver,   gold. 
In  one  promifcuous  conflagration  roU'd, 
To  a  vafl  furnace  of  perdition  turn  ;, 
The  mingled  ores  in  fiery  torrents  burn  ; 
And  Havoc's  hateful  fons,   in  fportive  rage. 
Annihilate  the  toil  of  many  an  age. 
The  treafury  of  Sculpture,   where  fhe  Itor'd 
Thofe  wonders  of  her  hand  that  Tafte  ador'd  f. 

«  See  NOTE  VII.  f  See  NOTE  VIII. 
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The  favage  vidlor  would  his  triumph  fill 

By  bearing  proudly  home  feme  works  of  fkill :  140 

But,  deftitute  of  fenfe  as  blind  to  grace, 

Deems  that  a  common  hand  may  foon  replace 

Works  that  in  Talent's  cultivated  hours 

Rofe,  the  flow  growth  of  rarefl  Grecian  powers. 

Infenfate  ravager  !   why  deck  thy  land 

With  fpoils  thy  heroes  cannot  underfland*? 

Thy  country,  who,   a  ftranger  to  remorfe. 

Trains  all  her  fons  to  deeds  of  brutal  force  ; 

She  ne'er  the  fweet  and  graceful  pride  fhall  know 

That  taught  the  heart  of  lovelier  Greece  to  glow,         150 

When  fhe  had  rear'd,  and  hail'd  with  fond  acclaim, 

The  liberal  artifl  of  accomplifh'd  fame. 

On  Rome's  (tern  breall  no  Phidias  can  be  bred, 

Of  whom  his  proud  compatriots  fondly  faid, 

'Twas  a  misfortune,   as  Athenians  thought. 

To  die,  and  not  have  feen  the  works  he  wrought  f. 

»  See  NOTE  IX.  t  See  NOTE  X. 
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Greece,  wifely  confcious  that  fine  arts  require 
Such  penfive  energy,  fuch  mental  fire. 
As  Honour  afks,  in  every  polifh'd  age. 
To  form  the  martial  chief,   or  moral  fage,  i6o 

Cherifh'd  her  artifts  with  maternal  pride, 
And  bright  Diftindlion  their  rich  power  fupplied. 
Her  fculptors  bafk'd  in  national  efteem. 
As  the  young  eagle  in  the  folar  beam, 
Rever'd  as  men,  whofe  faculties  fublime 
Secur'd  their  country's  fame  from  envious  Time ; 
Who  doubly  foil'd  the  darknefs  of  the  grave, 
And  fhar'd  the  immortality  they  gave  *. 

How  different  the  Roman  fculptor's  fate, 
Whofollow'd,  in  a  tame  and  abjed  ftate,  170 

An  art,  not  rais'd  to  glory  or  to  grace, 
Deem'd  the  poor  trade  of  a  dependent  race. 
The  chifTel  to  a  fervile  hand  confign'd, 
Shews  but  the  weaknefs  of  a  fervile  mind. 

*  See  NOTE  XI. 
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Hence  liberal  Sculpture  rais'd  no  Roman  name 

High  in  her  annals  of  ingenious  fame  ; 

And  hence  the  Goddefs,  with  a  fcornful  fmile, 

Spurns  the  diftindlion  of  her  Roman  ftyle  *. 

With  juft  difdain,   that  to  abhorrence  fwell'd, 

She  the  bafe  arrogance  of  Rome  beheld  ;  1 80 

Saw  Roman  robbers,  of  heroic  fize, 

Not  merely  feize,  as  bold  Ambition's  prize, 

Her  deareft  wealth  in  defolated  Greece  ; 

But,  as  prefumption  will  with  fpoils  increafe. 

From  her  Greek  ftatue  its  juft  name  efface. 

And  fix  a  lying  title  in  its  place. 

So  ruffian  Pride,  that  Fortune  deigns  to  crown, 

Would,  with  a  fwindler's  fraud,  ufurp  renown. 

While  dauntlefs  Truth,  undazzled  by  the  blaze 
Of  Rome's  fierce  power  in  her  defpotic  days,  190 

Upbraids  that  Emprefs,   with  reproof  fevere, 
For  follies  and  for  crimes,  in  Sculpture's  fphere : 

♦  See  NOTE  XII. 
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While  Scorn  condemns  her  rapine  and  her  fraud, 

With  equal  warmth  let  Jullice  ftill  applaud 

One  proof  of  noble  fpirit  that  prevail'd 

E'en  in  this  very  fphere,    where  mod:  flie  fail'd. 

Yes,  it  was  fpirit  fuited  to  fuch  worth 

As  well  might  claim  pre-eminence  on  earth, 

Which  in  the  walls  he  labour'd  to  o'erthrow, 

Honour'd  the  ftatue  of  her  fierceft  foe.  200 

Such  brave  regard,  the  foldier's  brighteft  crown, 

Rome  nobly  paid  to  Hannibal's  renown  : 

And  more  fublime  of  foul  fhe  ne'er  appear'd 

Than  when  fhe  grac'd  the  chief  whom  once  flie  fear'd. 

True  Valour  thus  his  genuine  temper  fhews, 

Juft  to  the  talents  of  accomplifh'd  foes  *. 

Bright  Excellence  !   'tis  thine,   in  evil  days 
To  joy  in  Enmity's  extorted  praife  : 
So  Grecian  Art,  her  parent  ftate  undone. 
From  Roman  pride  reludant  homage  won.  210 

•  See  NOTE  XIII. 
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Rough  was  his  worfhip  paid  to  Sculpture's  charms, 
That  injur'd  beauty  in  a  ruffian's  arms ! 
Who  view'd  her  grace  with  uninflrufted  eyes, 
Proud  to  poflefs,  though  wanting  tafte  to  prize. 
Gods !   how  regret  and  indignation  glow 
When  Hiftory,   mourning  over  Grecian  woe, 
Defcribes  the  fortune  of  each  fplendid  fane, 
Where  Sculpture  feem'd  with  facred  fway  to  reign  ! 
Lo,   like  a  whirlwind  by  fierce  demons  driven 
At  once  disfiguring  earth  and  dark'ning  Heaven,       220 
Sylla,  the  bloodieft  vulture,   gorg'd  with  gore, 
The  keeneft  wretch  that  ever  Rapine  bore. 
Extends  o'er  proflrate  Greece  opprefllon's  rod, 
And  pillages  the  fhrine  of  every  god  ! 
Thy  glories,   Elis! — Epidaurus !    thine. 
And  Delphos,  (richeft  treafury  divine  !) 
Defencelefs  fall  in  Devaftation's  day. 
Of  this  infatiate  ravager  the  prey  ! 
The  plunderer,  who  no  compundlion  feels. 
Builds  future  greatnefs  on  the  god  he  fteals ;  230 
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With  a  fmall  ftatue,   feiz'd  on  Grecia's  coaft, 

The  fubtle  homicide  new-nerv'd  his  hoft  ; 

When  on  the  battle's  edge  they  doubtful  flood, 

This  god  he  brought,   to  make  his  battle  good  ; 

Before  his  troops  the  fraudful  favage  prefs'd 

This  fculptur'd  patron  to  his  impious  breaft ; 

Invok'd,  to  haflen  what  his  vows  implor'd, 

The  vidVy  promised  to  his  eager  fword  ! 

So  fraud,  and  force,  and  fortune  made  him  great, 

To  fhine  an  emblem  of  the  Roman  ftate.  240 

Her  he  refembled  in  his  varying  day, 

In  growth  portentous,  loathfome  in  decay  : 

He,  whofe  fierce  pride  (all  human  feelings  fled) 

On  blood  the  hell-hounds  of  Profcription  fed, 

Met  not  a  righteous  fword,   or  potent  hand. 

To  free  from  fuch  a  peft  his  native  land. 

Yet  though  he  flemm'd  the  ftreams  of  blood  he  fpilt, 

He  died  a  lelTon  to  gigantic  guilt ; 

For  on  his  bed  of  death  as  long  he  lay, 

Avenging  vermin  made  his  living  frame  their  prey  ;       250 
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And  he,   whofe  thirft  of  power  and  thirft  of  praife 
Taught  Fortune's  temple  in  new  pomp  to  blaze — 
He,    who  amafs'd,  to  deck  his  days  of  peace, 
The  fculptur'd  opulence  of  ravag'd  Greece, 
Sunk  from  his  fplendid  mafs  of  power  and  fame 
To  the  poor  found  of  a  deteikd  name  *. 
A  mightier  vidlor,  of  a  nobler  foul, 
Yet  darken'd  by  ambition's  dire  control, 
The  fearlefs  C^far,   of  indulgent  heart. 
Shone  the  protecting  friend  of  Grecian  art.  260 

Of  tyrants  moft  accomplifh'd  and  benign, 
'Twas  his  in  genius  and  in  tafte  to  fliine. 
Could  talents  give  a  claim  to  empire's  robe, 
He  might  have  liv'd  the  mafter  of  the  globe : 
But  pride  imperious  that  o'er-leap'd  all  bound, 
Deferv'd  from  Roman  hands  the  fate  he  found. 
Yet  fhall  the  defpot,  though  he  juftly  bleeds. 
Receive  the  praifes  due  to  graceful  deeds : 

*  See  NOTE  XIV. 
O  2 
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His  rival's  ftatiies,  by  mean  flaves  difgrac'd, 

He  in  their  public  dignity  replac'd.  270 

His  zeal  for  Sculpture,  and  his  liberal  care 

To  force  the  grave  her  buried  works  to  fpare, 

To  guard  the  refcu'd,  and  the  loft  to  feek, 

Let  Corinth,   rifing  from  her  ruins,   fpeak. 

That  brilliant  queen  of  Arts,   at  Caefar's  word, 

Sprung  from  her  afhes,  like  th'  Arabian  bird  : 

Her  great  reftorer,   fond  of  glory's  blaze. 

Sought  to  be  firft  in  every  path  of  praife; 

And  found,  in  favour'd  Art's  reviving  charms. 

Delight  fuperior  to  fuccefsful  arms.  280 

Had  the  firm  Brutus  not  pronounc'd  his  doom. 

His  power  to  fafcinate  relenting  Rome, 

His  varying  genius,   fafhion'd  to  prevail 

In  peaceful  projedls  of  the  grandeft  fcale, 

Would  o'er  the  ftate  have  thrown  fuch  dazzling  light, 

And  foil'd  refiftance  with  a  blaze  fo  bright, 

Freedom  herfelf,   enamour' d  of  his  fame, 

Might  have  been  almoft  tempted  to  exclaim, 
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"  I  fee  his  benefits  his  wrongs  tranfcend, 

*'  And  all  the  tyrant  vanifh  in  the  friend!"  290 

Julius  !  thou  proof  how  mifts  of  pride  may  blind 
The  eye  of  reafon  in  the  ftrongeft  mind  ! 
It  was  thy  fatal  weaknefs  to  believe 
Thy  fculptur'd  form  from  Romans  might  receive 
Homage  as  tame  as  Afian  flaves  could  pay 
Their  Babylonifli  king,  of  boundlefs  fway, 
Where  all,  for  leave  his  city  gate  to  pafs, 
Bent  to  his  flatue  of  imperial  brafs. 
With  equal  pomp,   by  vain  ambition  plac'd, 
Thy  fculptur'd  form  the  Capitol  difgrac'd  ;  300 

For,  on  a  trampled  globe,   infulting  fenfe, 
It  fought  to  awe  the  world  with  proud  pretence. 
Nor  didft  thou  only  in  thy  proper  frame 
Call  Art  to  fecond  thy  afpiring  aim  : 
Thy  fav'rite  fteed,   from  whofe  portentous  birth 
Augurs  announc'd  thy  reign  o'er  all  this  earth, 
Nurs'd  with  fond  care,   beftrld  by  thee  alone, 
In  Sculpture's  confecrated  beauty  fhone. 
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Before  the  fane  of  that  celeflial  power, 

Said,  with  parental  fmiles,  to  blefs  thy  natal  hour*.   310 

Mifguided  Julius  !    all  the  wide  control 

Which  force  and  franknefs  in  thy  fearlefs  foul 

To  thy  firm  grafp  delufively  aflur'd, 

Confummate  cunning  to  thy  heir  fecur'd. 

Blufh,   blufh,   ye  poets  of  Auguflan  days, 
For  all  your  pomp  of  proftituted  praife ! 
The  man,  fo  magnified  through  Flatt'ry's  cloud, 
Hymns  to  whofe  honour  ye  have  fung  fo  loud, 
Seems,  to  the  eye  of  an  impartial  age. 
The  prince  of  jugglers  upon  Fortune's  ftage,  320 

Whom  fear  infpir'd  with  artifice  fupreme 
To  win  from  flaves  their  prodigal  efteem. 
Ye  lovely  Arts !   whofe  beauty  and  whofe  ufe 
So  largely  to  the  weal  of  man  conduce  ! 
What  might  not  Earth,   in  your  propitious  hours, 
Expedt  from  efforts  of  your  blended  powers, 

•  Sec  NOTE  XV. 
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Beneath  the  guidance  of  a  mind  elate, 

Supremely  juft,  and  uniformly  great, 

If  bafe  Odlavius  by  your  aid  could  fhine 

To  dazzle  Romans  with  a  light  divine  ?  330 

Peace  to  his  crimes !  though  on  their  blackeft  dye 

The  blood  of  Tully  feems  aloud  to  cry  ; 

While  fofter'd  Arts  for  their  protestor  claim 

No  common  portion  of  pacific  fame. 

He  faw  the  rock  on  which  bold  Julius  run, 

And  deeply  labour'd  the  bright  fnare  to  fhun. 

The  fubtle  defpot  wore  a  fervant's  mafk ; 

Though  able  to  command,  he  ftoop'd  to  afk  : 

The  eyes  of  envy  from  himfelf  to  turn. 

Thy  fplendour,  Rome  !   appear'd  his  fole  concern.        340 

Though  fear  devis'd,   it  was  a  graceful  plan 
(And  Tafle  achiev'd  what  trembling  Power  began) 
To  bid  fair  Sculpture  a  new  pomp  afTume, 
And  fit  the  public  patronefs  of  Rome  : 
For  fuch  great  charge  to  her  he  feem'd  to  give, 
When  the  loft  worthies  fhe  had  taught  to  live 
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Whofe  blended  merits  in  the  tide  of  Time 

Rais'd  Roman  glory  to  her  height  fublime  ; 

Rang'd  in  his  Forum  with  Auguftan  care, 

Heard  him  before  the  hallow'd  groupe  declare  350 

They  flood  as  monitors,  of  folemn  weight, 

To  him,  and  all  who  might  dired  the  ftate, 

At  once  a  facred  teft,   and  awful  guide, 

By  whom  he  wilh'd  his  condud  to  be  tried. 

O  lovely  Sculpture !  what  fweet  praife  were  thine, 
If  ftridly  true  to  fuch  a  fair  defign, 
Prefiding  power,  in  every  realm  on  earth, 
Call'd  thee  to  minifter  to  public  worth, 
To  worth,  of  milder  and  of  purer  ray 
Than  Rome's  rapacious  demi-gods  difplay  !  360 

Though  feated  there  in  empire's  ftrongeft  blaze, 
The  fhrewd  Odavius  aim'd  at  Amnion's  praife. 
His  milder  praife,   (to  fhine  in  tafte  fupreme. 
And  heighten  talents  by  protedion's  beam,) 
Blefs'd  in  what  Ammon  wanted,   bards  renown'd  ! 
Sculpture  more  coy  than  Poefy  he  found ; 
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Nor  could  the  mandate  of  imperial  (way 

Raife  a  Lyfippus  out  of  Roman  clay  ; 

And  Fortune's  fav'rite  in  the  naval  fcene, 

Where  funk  the  glory  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  37c 

Though  fculptur'd  emblems  of  that  profp  rous  hour 

Speak  him  the  darling  of  defpotic  power, 

Has  ftill  the  fate  in  feeble  pomp  to  ftand 

The  time-fpar'd  flatue  of  no  potent  hand  ; 

Wrought  as  if  Sculpture  felt  her  powers  confin'd 

By  native  meannefs  in  the  monarch's  mind  *. 

Yet  many  a  wandering,   ingenious  Greek, 
Sent,  by  his  ftars,  his  Roman  bread  to  feek, 
Nourifh'd  degenerate  pride  on  foreign  praife. 
And  bleft  the  funfhine  of  Auguftan  days.  380 

One,  whofe  fine  labour  on  the  coftly  ftone, 
Greece,   in  her  happieft  days,   might  proudly  own — 
Her  Diofcorides  !   by  Patience  taught. 
Minute  refemblance  on  the  gem  he  wrought, 


*  See  NOTE  XVI. 
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And  form'd,  with  Miniature's  confummate  grace. 
Power's  fav'rite  fignet,  the  imperial  face  *. 

Nor  fhall  his  rival  in  the  curious  {kill 
Nice  Diminution's  lines  with  truth  to  fill, 
The  fculptor  Solon,  want  the  Mufe's  praife, 
Since  on  his  work  the  Nine  may  fondly  gaze  ;  390 

For  his  the  portrait  of  prime  note  to  them, 
Their  own  Mscenas,  their  peculiar  gem  -f- ! 

As  Nature,  joying  in  her  boundlefs  reign, 
Adorns  the  tiny  links  of  Beauty's  leffening  chain,, 
Her  rival  Art,  whom  Emulation  warms, 
Loves  to  aftonifh  by  diminifh'd  forms, 
And  the  confummate  chara6ler  to  bring 
Within  the  compafs  of  the  coftly  ring» 
Delightful  talent  of  the  patient  hand, 
Gaining  o'er  life  fuch  delicate  command  I  400 

The  heroes  of  old  time  were  proud  to  wear 
The  feal  engraven  with  ingenious  care ; 

*  See  NOTE  XVII.  f  See  NOTE  XVIIL 
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No  trifling  pleafure  from  his  fignet  drew. 

A  dolphin's  form  the  fculptur'd  flone  exprefs'd, 

Of  gracious  Providence  a  graceful  teft  : 

Sav'd  from  the  deep,  thefe  wat'ry  guardians  bore 

His  filial  pride,  Telemachus,  afhore ; 

And  the  fond  fire  difplay'd,  with  grateful  joy, 

The  juft  memorial  of  his  refcu'd  boy  -f;  410 

To  this  fine  branch  of  ufeful  Art  we  owe 
Treafures  that  grandeur  may  be  proud  to  fhow ; 
Features  of  men  who,  on  Fame's  lift  enroU'd, 
Gave  life  and  luftre  to  the  world  of  old. 
Oblivion's  pall,  a  net  of  Mercy's  fhape. 
Has  feiz'd  the  large,  and  let  thefmall  efcape: 
Worthies,  whofe  ftatues  fail'd  Time's  flood  to  ftem, 
Yet  live  effulgent  in  the  deathlefs  gem. 

But,  O  how  few  can  merit  fuch  a  fate, 
Where  Nature  finks  by  Power's  defpotic  weight!  420 

t  See  NOTE  XIX. 
*  P  2 
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When  the  proud  player  Auguftus,  worn  with  age, 

Made  a  cahn  exit  from  his  brilliant  ftage, 

In  that  vaft  theatre  what  fcenes  enfu'd  ! 

What  beafts  of  Tyranny's  imperial  brood! 

Sculpture,  in  days  of  turpitude  profufe, 

Of  her  funk  powers  deplor'd  the  fhameful  ufe 

When  ftatues  rofe,  to  wound  the  public  eye, 

To  the  bafe  fycophant  and  murd'rous  fpy ; 

Nor  mourn'd  fhe  lefs  diftindlion  ill-conferr'd 

On  many  a  wretch  of  her  Cffifarean  herd : 

Moft  on  the  bafe  Caligula,   who  burn'd 

With  frantic  folly  that  all  limits  fpurn'd. 

His  life  exprefs'd,   in  every  wild  defign. 

Delirious  fancy,   with  a  heart  malign  ; 

And  moft  difplay'd  that  fancy  and  that  heart 

In  the  fair  province  of  infulted  Art. 

Oft  o'er  her  Grecian  works  griev'd  Sculpture  figh'd, 
Made  the  maim'd  vaffals  of  his  impious  pride  *  ! 

•  See  NOTE  XX. 
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rie  dies ;  but  ftill  the  burthen'd  earth  mufl:  groan 

For  guilt  gigantic  on  th'  imperial  throne ;  44.0 

And  Sculpture's  call'd,   as  waiting  on  the  nod 

Of  Grandeur,  wifhing  to  be  deem'd  a  god. 

To  her  Greek  votary  (he  denied  the  fkill 

Requir'd  to  execute  vain  Nero's  will, 

Who  fought  all  fplendor  that  could  ftrike  mankind 

Save  the  pure  fplendor, of  the  chaften'd  mind; 

Who  marr'd  the  jftatues  of  Perfe6lion's  mould, 

Thy  bronze,  Lyfippus,  with  debaiing  gold. 

The  daring  defpot  wifh'd,  with  frantic  aim, 

To  awe  the  world  by  his  colofTal  frame  :  4^0 

Vainly  he  bade  his  molten  image  run 

With  metals  to  out-blaze  the  Rhodian  fun  ; 

His  toiling  Greek,   though  fam'd  for  works  of  brafs, 

Fail'd  in  his  art  to  form  the  fluid  mafs  *. 

But  turn,   indignant  Mufe  !   thine  eyes  away 
From  the  mad  monfters  of  unbridled  fway, 

*  See  NOTE  XXI. 
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To  mark  with  juft  applaufe  the  milder  mind, 

Whom  boundlefs  domination  fail'd  to  blind ; 

Whofe  voice  imperial  bade  the  Arts  appear 

The  friends  of  bounty,  not  the  flaves  of  fear.  466 

Frugal  and  gay,  behold  Vefpalian's  care 
Honour  and  Virtue's  ruin'd  fanes  repair  ! 
To  ftatues,  meant  for  Nero's  golden  dome, 
Peace  in  her  temple  gives  a  purer  home  *. 
Titus !   the  pride  of  Nature  and  her  friend, 
Could  thy  brief  reign  to  happier  length  extend. 
How  might  th^  warmth  of  thy  benignant  heart 
Raife  and  infpirit  every  graceful  art ! 
Sculpture  might  well  her  fineft  toil  employ 
To  fill  thy  bofom  with  parental  joy.  470 

Fancy  e'en  now  exults  to  fee  thee  gaze 
On  thy  rich  gem,  beyond  the  diamond's  blaze. 
Where  by  Evodus  wrought,  in  narrow  fpace 
Shone  thy  fair  Julia,  full  of  filial  grace  : 

*  See  NOTE  XXIL 
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Beauty  and  fweetnefs  deck'd  her  maiden  life, 

But  ah  !   no  common  fhame  awaits  the  wife  : 

And  Heaven,  mild  Titus  !    made  thy  days  fo  brief, 

To  fpare  thee  torments  of  domeftic  grief*  : 

Thy  brother's  ftatues,  in  their  fate,  fulfill'd 

The  rabble's  vengeance  on  a  tyrant  kill'd  f .  480 

In  radiant  contraft  to  that  wretch,  afcend, 
Trajan!  the  graceful  Pliny's  martial  friend! 
Juftly  'tis  thine  to  ftand  an  honour'd  name 
On  thy  rich  column  of  imperial  fame  ! 
Through  thy  vaft  empire,    in  which  vice  had  fpread 
The  worft  contagion  fpringing  from  its  head, 
Thy  adive  fpirit  gloried  to  infpire 
A  noble  portion  of  new  vital  fire. 
Though  fond,  too  fond  of  war  and  warlike  praife, 
Pacific  talents  fiiar'd  thy  foft'ring  rays.  490 

Not  that  thy  hand  proud  Vidory's  flag  unfurl'd, 
And  added  Dacia  to  the  Roman  world, 

*  See  NOTE  XXIII.  f  Sec  NOTE  XXIV. 
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But  for  mild  ads,  that  purer  aims  evince, 

Shall  memory  prize  thy  name,  excelling  prince ! 

Thy  fofter  merit,    that  commands  my  praife, 

Was  thy  fond  care  with  regal  grace  to  raile 

Statues  to  youthful  virtue,   in  its  prime 

Unfeafonably  crufli'd  by  envious  Time  : 

Thy  gift  imperial  to  a  noble  chief 

(The  filial  ftatue)  footh'd  a  father's  grief  500 

With  the  true  temper  of  a  fovereign  mind. 

Tenderly  juft,   magnificently  kind*. 

Thee,   too,   with  fovereigns  not  unjuftly  plac'd 
For  bright  magnificence  and  liberal  tafte, 
Whofe  hand  well-judging  Fortune  deign'd  to  ufe, 
O'er  Grecian  fcenes  new  luftre  to  diffufe  ; 
Smiling  to  fee,   from  Wealth's  myfterious  fprings, 
Her  private  favourite  furpafiing  kings  — 
Thee,   rich  Herodes  !   Honour  has  enroU'd 
For  elegance  of  mind  that  match 'd  thy  gold  :  rjo 

•  See  NOTE  XXV. 
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Exhaufted  quarries  form  thy  graceful  piles ; 
Thy  Venus  prais'd  thee  with  vidlorious  fmiles  *. 

Lo,  with  new  joy,  peculiarly  their  own, 
The  Arts  furrounding  the  Casfarean  throne  ! 
See  their  prime  patron  that  firm  throne  afcend, 
Talent's  enlighten'd  judge,  and  Sculpture's  friend  ! 
His  fpirit,  adive  as  the  boundlefs  air, 
Pervades  each  province  of  imperial  Care  ; 
While  fated  Conqueft  keeps  his  banner  furl'd, 
And  peace  and  beauty  re-adorn  the  world.  520 

Accomplifh'd  Adrian  !  doom'd  to  double  fame. 
Uniting  brightefl:  praife  and  darkeft  blame  ! 
To  noble  heights  the  monarch's  merit  ran, 
But  injur'd  Nature  execrates  the  man. 
Had  he,  with  various  bright  endowments  bleft. 
The  higher  fway  of  that  fweet  power  confefs'd, 
How  might  fair  Sculpture,  in  her  triumphs  chafte, 
Unblufhing,  glory  in  her  fovereign's  tafte  ! 

•  See  NOTE  XXVI. 
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Wielding  himfelf  her  implements  of  fkill, 

He  joy'd  the  cities  of  the  earth  to  fill  530 

With  all  the  fplendor  that  endears  the  day 

Of  cherifh'd  talents  and  pacific  fway  ; 

Aiming,   by  lib'ral  patronage,   to  crown 

Athens,  Art's  fav'rite  feat,  with  new  renown  I 

In  her  confummated  Olympian  fane 

He  taught  fublime  magnificence  to  reign. 

Where,  in  rich  fcenes,  beneath  unclouded  ikies, 
He  bids  his  own  Italian  villa  rife, 
Th'  imperial  ftrudures  with  fuch  charms  increafe, 
They  form  a  fair  epitome  of  Greece.  540 

There  all  her  temples,  theatres,  and  towers, 
Fabrics  for  ftudious  and  for  adive  hours, 
All  that  made  Attica  the  eye's  delight. 
In  fweet  refiedion  re-inchant  the  fight. 

O  Defolation !   thou  haft  ne'er  defac'd 
More  graceful  precinds  of  imperial  Taftef 
But,  with  a  ravage  by  no  charms  controll'd 
O'er  the  proud  fpot  thy  ruthlefs  flood  has  roll'd : 
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Still  from  thy  vortex,  by  the  tide  of  Time, 

Its  buried  treafures  rife,  to  deck  fome  diftant  clime.     550 

As  o'er  this  faireft  fcene  of  fcenes  auguft 
Whofe  pride  has  moulder'd  into  fhapelefs  duft, 
My  fancy  mus'd,  a  vilion  of  the  night 
Brought  it  in  recent  fplendorto  my  fight. 
Its  fhrines,   its  ftatues,   its  Lyceum  caught 
My  wond'ring  eye,   and  fix'd  my  roving  thought : 
Beneath  the  fhadow  of  a  laurel  bough, 
With  all  the  cares  of  empire  on  his  brow, 
I  faw  the  mafter  of  the  villa  rove 

In  fhades  that  feem'd  the  academic  grove  :  560 

Sudden  a  form,  array'd  in  fofteft  light. 
Benignly  fimple,  temperately  bright, 
Yet  more  than  mortal,  in  the  quiet  vale, 
Appear'd  the  penfive  emperor  to  hail. 
Sculpture's  infignia,  and  her  graceful  mein, 
Announc'd  of  finer  Arts  the  modeft  queen. 
Troubled,  yet  mild  in  gefture  and  in  tone, 
She  made  the  troubles  of  her  fpirit  known : 
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"  O  thou,"  llie  faid,   "  that  in  thy  fovereign  plan 

"  Art  often  more,  and  often  lefs  than  man!  570 

"  Whom,  as  my  juft,  though  ftrange  emotions  rife, 

*'  I  love,  admire,  and  pity,  and  defpife! 

"  While  to  vain  heights  thy  blind  ambition  towers, 

"  Thou  haft  ennobled  and  debas'd  my  powers 

"  As  far  as  fame  and  infamy  can  ftretch, 

"  To  deck  the  world,  and  deify  a  wretch  ! 

**  I  come  th'  Almighty  Spirit  to  obey, 

"  For  Arts  are  heralds  of  his  purer  day  — 

"  I  come,  with  viiions  of  portentous  aim, 

"   To  mortify  thy  frantic  rage  of  fame!  580 

"   As  a  prophetic  parent,   taught  to  trace 

*.*  The  future  troubles  of  a  fated  race, 

"  'Tis  mine  to  fliew  how  ruin  fhall  be  hurl'd 

"  On  the  vain  grandeur  of  thy  Roman  world. 

*'  Marie  how  my  vifionary  fcenes  reveal 

"  The  deftin'd  havoc  that  our  works  muft  feel!" 

She  fpoke,  and  fuddenly  before  her  grew 
The  femblance  of  a  city  large  and  new. 
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Where  pomp  imperial  feem'd  employ'd  to  place 

Sculpture's  prime  labours  on  a  lading  bafe.  590 

There  Samian  Juno  and  Olympian  Jove, 

The  rareft  treafures  of  each  holy  grove, 

The  pride  of  ranfack'd  Aiia,   Greece,  and  Rome, 

There,   in  new  fcenes,  new  dignity  affume. 

The  ftartled  mafter  of  the  Roman  throne 

Exclaim'd,   in  envy's  quick,  indignant  tone, 

*'  What  mean  thefe  pageants  that  my  eyes  explore? 

"  They  feem  to  fparkle  on  Byzantium's  fhore  !" 

The  lovely  raifer  of  the  viiion  cried, 

"  Thou  fee'ft  a  fecond  Rome  in  Roman  pride  !  600 

"  But  turn,  and  fee  what  miferies  await 

"  The  pomp  that  wakes  tliy  envy  !     Mark  its  fate  !" 

He  turn'd  :   but  O,  what  language  can  difclofe 

The  changing  fcene's  accumulated  v/oes  ? 

Barbaric  outrage,   rapine,   fword,  and  fire 

Convert  it  to  a  vaft  funereal  pyre. 

Supreme  in  height,   colofTal  Phoebus  burns, 

The  Phydian  brafs  to  fluid  lava  turns ; 
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And  lo,  yet  dearer  to  poetic  eyes, 

The  living  bronze  of  high-wrought  Homer  dies !        6io 

The  fculptur'd  pride  of  every  clime  and  age, 

The  guardian  god,   the  hero,   and  the  fage. 

All  in  promifcuous  devaftation  fall; 

And  Time,   felf-flyl'd  the  conqueror  of  all  — 

Time,   the  proud  offspring  of  Lyfippus'  hand, 

Adorn'd  with  emblems  of  his  wide  command  — 

Time  perifhes  himfelf!      Aggriev'd,   aghaft, 

The  heart-ftruck  Hadrian  exclaim'd  at  laft, 

*'  Shew  me  no  more  of  diflant  lands  the  doom — 

**  I  afk  the  fate  of  my  embellifh'd  Rome  !"  620 

"  Look,    and  behold  it!"    the  enchantrefs  faid: 

Byzantium  difappear'd,  and  in  its  ftead 

Rome's  recent  boaft,   with  all  its  fplendor  crown'd, 

The  fpeaking  monarch's  monumental  mound, 

In  graceful  pomp  arofe,  and  on  its  height, 

That  glitter'd  to  our  view  with  orient  light, 

His  image  feem'd  to  guide  a  blazing  car. 

And  fKone  triumphant  like  the  morning  ftar. 
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Sudden,  at  founds  of  difcord  and  difmay, 

The  imperial  form  in  darknefs  melts  away  ;  630 

The  Maufoleum,  of  ftupendous  ftate, 

Turns  to  a  fort ;  and  at  its  guarded  gate 

Barbaric  foes,  in  Roman  plunder  fierce, 

Strain  their  rough  powers  the  mafllve  mound  to  pierce. 

Romans  defend  the  dome  :   but  O  what  arms 

Rafh  Fury  feizes  in  its  blind  alarms  ! 

Marbles  divine,   of  Praxitelian  form, 

Are  fnatch'd  as  weapons  in  the  raging  ftorm  ; 

And,    in  the  tumult  of  defenfive  wrath, 

Are  hurl'd  in  fragments  at  th'  invading  Goth.  64.0 

On  this  dire  fate  of  fav'rite  ftatues  plac'd 
To  deck  this  hallow'd  fcene  of  royal  tafte, 
From  wounded  Pride  a  groan  convulfive  burft, 
And  at  the  mournful  found  the  vifions  all  difpers'd  *. 

•  See  NOTE  XXVII.  ♦' 
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EPISTLE     V. 

Excelling  Artift  !  whofe  exalted  mind 

Feels  for  the  higheft  welfare  of  mankind, 

And  values  genius,  rightly  underftood. 

But  as  it  minifters  to  moral  good  ! 

Yet,  ere  I  clofe  this  tributary  lay. 

This  homage  to  thy  art  that  love  vs^ould  pay, 

Let  us  with  free  and  fond  refearch  explore 

Her  Ethic  energies  in  days  of  yore  ; 

Mark  how  fhe  rofe  of  polifh'd  Arts  the  firft, 

What  joys  flie  waken'd,   and  what  virtues  nurs'd,  lo 
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when  on  her  growing  beauties  Glory  fmird, 

When  Time  carefs'd  her  as  his  perfedl  child  ; 

And,    in  the  fplendor  of  acknowledg'd  worth. 

She  reign'd  the  darling  of  the  Pagan  earth ! 

Sculpture!    thy  influence  to  heights  fublime 

Inflam'd  th'  heroic  zeal  of  elder  time; 

That  zeal  which  fteer'd,   with  every  fail  unfurl'd, 

Th'  advent'rous  foirit  of  the  ancient  world  : 

The  martial  chief,   enamour'd  of  thy  charms, 

Felt  and  ador'd  thee  in  his  field  of  arms  ;  20 

Confcious  thy  care  would  make  his  merit  known, 

He  died,  exulting,  to  revive  in  ftone. 

Let  thofe  who  doubt  if  thou  could'fl  e'er  infpire 
Ambition's  bofom  with  fo  ftrong  a  fire, 
Mark  Cafar,  ere  his  own  exploits  begun. 
Sigh  at  the  fculptur'd  form  of  Ammon's  fon  *. 

If,  in  thy  ruder  days,   thy  potent  aid 
To  dark  Idolatry  the  world  betray'd, 

*  See  NOTE  I. 
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That  fafcinating  power,  with  thee  combin'd, 

Felt,   as  thy  beauty  grew,   her  favage  foul  refin'd.  30 

Hence,  where  thy  hand,  with  love  of  Nature  warm, 
Wrought  mild  divinities  of  graceful  form, 
Calmly  that  fcene  misfortune's  victim  trod, 
Safe  in  the  dome  of  thy  proted:ing  god. 
Such  awful  reverence  that  afylum  bred, 
Where  facred  Sculpture  fcreen'd  Afflidlion's  head, 
Weaknefs  might  there  revengeful  power  defy. 
While  Mercy  blefs'd  thee  as  her  dear  ally  *  : 
Yet  in  one  fcene,  whence  thy  foft  charms  might  chafe 
All  barbarous  fury  from  the  Pagan  race,  40 

E'en  at  the  time  when,   to  their  zenith  rais'd, 
The  Arts  and  Genius  in  perfedion  blaz'd, 
One  ruthlefs  wretch,   (and  be  his  deed  accurs'd!) 
Raging  for  blood,   thy  fanduary  burft. 

See,   on  Calauria's  fhore,   to  Neptune's  fhrine 
Flies  the  fam'd  Greek,  of  eloquence  divine; 

»  See  NOTE  II. 
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He,  whofe  ftrong  fenfe,  adorn'd  with  Freedom's  charms, 

Made  Philip  tremble  for  his  {ilver  arms, 

Ere  that  infidiou^  ki<^g>  ^^1^^  friend  of  peace, 

Sapp'd,   by  corruption,   the  high  foul  of  Greece  :  50 

Her  fame-crown'd  orator,   his  triumph  paft, 

Driv'n  by  Adverfity's  o'erwhelming  blaft, 

In  Neptune's  temple  deems  he  yet  may  meet 

An  heavenly  guardian  and  a  calm  retreat. 

Delufive  hope  !  for  e'en  thofe  facred  (hades 

The  blood-hound  of  Antipater  invades. 

Yet  freedom's  champion,  in  his  mental  force. 

Still  finds  the  fuffering  Pagan's  brave  refource. 

By  friendly  poifon  well  prepar'd,   to  foil 

The  mercenary  villain's  murd'rous  toil.  60 

Shock'd  to  behold  the  wretch  of  blood  profane 

The  hallow'd  precinds  of  a  peaceful  fane, 

He  views  this  outrage  with  indignant  eyes. 

And  at  the  bafe  of  Neptune's  ftatue  dies  ; 

Bleft  to  refign  his  glory-giving  breath 

In  the  mild  arms  of  voluntary  death  ! 
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If  Sculpture  fail'd,  in  her  unequal  flrife 
With  bafe  Barbarity,  to  fhield  his  life, 
Fondly  fhe  made  immortal  as  his  name 
The  ftern  attraftions  of  his  manly  frame.  70 

Wrought  with  her  kindeft  care,  his  image  rofe 
In  endlefs  triumph  o'er  his  abjed  foes ; 
And  Athens  gloried  with  delight  to  gaze, 
Age  after  age  in  her  declining  days. 
On  him,  her  fav'rite  fon,  whofe  fiery  breath, 
Difpelling  dread  of  danger  and  of  death. 
Made,  by  the  thunder  of  his  warning  voice. 
The  path  of  honour  be  his  country's  choice. 
True  to  his  word,   as  quicken'd  by  a  fpell. 
She  march'd  in  that  precarious  path,  and  fell ;  80 

Yet  in  her  fall  the  nobleft  tribute  paid 
To  that  bright  mind,   by  whofe  bold  counfel  fway'd, 
She  gain'd,  uncheck'd  by  imminent  diftrefs. 
Virtue's  prime  purpofe,  to  deferve  fuccefs  *. 

*  See  NOTE  III. 
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Juftly,  O  Sculpture !  would  thy  fondeft  fkill  ^ 
The  wifli  for  glory  of  that  friend  fulfil,  "  •^'  ' 

Whofe  fervid  foul,  with  bright  ambition  fraught, 
By  matchlefs  Eloquence  fublimely  taught 
The  land,  that  gloried  in  his  birth,  to  claim 
Pre-eminence  in  all  the  paths  of  fame.  90 

His  heart,   for  ever  in  a  patriot  glow, 
Exulted,  in  its  civic  zeal,  to  fhow 
How  from  thy  honour' d  hand  his  native  ftate 
Receiv'd  a  gift  magnificently  great : 
From  him  we  learn  that  the  Bofphoric  fhore 
Of  fignal  Art  this  bright  memorial  bore. 
Athens,  a  female  of  coloffal  height. 
In  fculptur'd  beauty  charm'd  the  public  fight : 
Of  equal  ftature,  and  benignly  grand, 
Two  focial  cities  flood  on  either  hand —  100 

Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  each  difplay'd 
A  fifter's  heart  by  grateful  pleafure  fway'd ; 
As  each  was  feen  a  friendly  arm  to  bend. 
Fondly  to  crown  their  tutelary  friend. 
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Such  honours,  Athens,  were  afllgn'd  to  thee, 

Aid  of  the  weak,  and  guardian  of  the  free ! 

While  thy  Demofthenes  could  rule  the  tide 

Of  civic  fortune  and  of  public  pride. 

Beneath  his  aufpices  fo  Sculpture  rofe. 

The  fweet  remembrancer  of  baffled  foes,  no 

Caird  by  confederated  ftates  to  fhew 

From  lib'ral  union  what  fair  bleffings  flow  ; 

The  brilliant  leflbn  her  bold  work  difplay'd, 

And  Gratitude  and  Glory  blefs'd  her  aid  *. 

Nor  was  it  thine,  enchanting  Art !  alone 
With  public  virtue  to  infpirit  ftone, 
Diffufing,  by  the  praife  thy  forms  exprefs'd, 
Heroic  ardour  through  a  people's  breaft  : 
*Twas  thine,  for  loftier  minds  above  the  croud, 
With  gifts  of  rare  pre-eminence  endow'd,  12c 

To  counterad  the  ills  that  bafe  mankind 
To  envied  Genius  have  too  oft  aflign'd. 


•  See  NOTE  IV, 
s 
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When  Thebes  (induced  her  Pindar  to  condemn 

By  abjedl  anger  and  malignant  phlegm) 

Fin'd  her  free  bard  for  daring  to  rehearfe 

The  praife  of  Athens  in  his  lib'ral  verfe, 

Kind  Sculpture  then,   his  Attic  friend,   arofe. 

And  well  aveng'd  him  of  ungen'rous  foes. 

Pleas'd  her  juft  tribute  to  the  bard  to  give. 

She  taught  his  figure,  like  his  verfe,  to  live:  130 

Athens,   of  finer  Arts  the  bounteous  queen, 

Difplay'd  his  ftatue  in  her  public  fcene. 

Seated  in  regal  ftate,  the  crown,  the  lyre, 

Announc'd  the  fov'reign  of  the  lyric  quire  : 

Greece,  who,  with  all  a  mother's  tranfport,  found 

Envy's  bafe  cry  in  Honour's  plaudit  drown'd, 

Smil'd  on  the  fplendid  palm  the  poet  won, 

And  fondly  hail'd  her  glory-giving  fon, 

Whofe  Mufe  rich  neftar  to  the  mind  conveys. 

Poignant  and  fwcet  1 — Morality  and  Praife  *  !  140 

*  See  NOTE  V. 
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Fair  and  benignant  as  his  fervid  Mufe, 
Sculpture,  like  her,  a  radiant  path  purfues ; 
Pleas 'd  to  enlarge  the  province  of  renown. 
And  add  new  luftre  to  th'  Olympic  crown. 
To  him,  whom  Pifa's  public  voice  proclaims 
As  thrice  a  vid:or  in  her  hallow'd  games. 
The  ftatue,  rais'd  beneath  the  guard  of  Jove, 
Shines  a  bright  inmate  of  the  facred  grove. 

Thou  fafcinating  fcene  of  Arts  combin'd, 
Where  fofl'ring  Glory  rear'd  the  Grecian  mind!  150 

Oft,  as  to  thee  the  glance  of  Memory  turns, 
The  fpirit  kindles,  and  the  bofom  burns. 

Enchanting  Altis !  whofe  domain  to  fill 
Elaborate  Sculpture  lavifh'd  all  her  fkill ! 
Pure  was  the  pleafure  thou  wert  form'd  to  raife, 
Where  emulation  grew  by  honour's  blaze. 
While  triumph  flufh'd  the  happy  vi6lor's  cheek, 
Each  heart  exulted  in  the  name  of  Greek : 
Inteftine  feuds  by  Glory  taught  to  ceafe. 
One  foul  infpir'd  the  mingled  ftates  of  Greece  ;  160 
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And  public  virtue  felt  her  ardour  rife 

From  the  fweet  impulfe  of  fraternal  ties. 

Olympia  1   hadft  thou  well  that  fpirit  nurs'd 

Which  made  thee  long  of  fplendid  fcenes  the  firft  j 

Had  it  been  thine  to  cherifli  and  impart 

Vigour  of  form,  and  dignity  of  heart, 

Pure  and  unmix'd,  like  true  heroic  worth, 

With  all  the  abjed  vice  of  meaner  earth, 

No  barb'rous  foes  had  made  thy  triumph  ceaie, 

No  favage  Roman  had  disfigur'd  Greece  ;  17-0 

Nor  Ammon  faid,   (deriding,  when  he  found 

Thy  fculptur'd  victors  in  Miletus  crown'd,) 

**  Where  were  thefe  bodies  of  gigantic  powers, 

"  When  the  barbarian  force  o'erthrew  your  towers  *  ? 

But  games  of  honour,   in  effed  benign. 
With  morals  flourifh,  and  with  them  decline. 
Through  hallow'd  walls,  where  Excellence  is  nurs'd^ 
Intruding  Envy  rarely  fails  to  burft — 

•  See  NOTE  VI. 
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Envy,  whofe  touch  corrodes,  as  ruft  onfteel, 

Both  private  happinefs  and  public  weal.  1 80 

Envy  was  early  an  Olympian  peft ; 

Thy  mangled  image  may  this  truth  atteft, 

Thiagenes !  enrich'd  with  rare  renown 

For  many  a  conteft,  and  each  varied  crown  ; 

Some  abjed:  rival,  with  refentment  bafe, 

In  fecret  dar'd  thy  ftatue  to  deface  : 

The  fculptur'd  form,  as  confcious  of  the  blow, 

Fell  with  avenging  weight,  and  crufh'd  thy  foe. 

Of  Envy's  fordid  race,   fo  perifli'd  one, 

Herfingle,  namelefs,  defpicable  fon  *.  190 

But  Envy,    apt  for  ever  to  increafe, 

Prov'd  moft  prolific  in  the  realms  of  Greece  ; 

Hence  her  free  ftates,  by  jealous  jars  deftroy'd, 

Left  in  the  polifh'd  world  a  mournful  void. 

Corporeal  ftrength,  and  intelledual  power, 

Shone,  lovely  Greece !  fupremely  as  thy  dower : 

•  See  NOTE  VII. 
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But  cordial  union,  the  bed  fruit  of  fenfe, 

The  life,  the  foul  of  national  defence  — 

Spirit,  that  leads  the  weak  to  foil  the  ftrong, 

When  every  bofom  burns  for  public  wrong —  200 

This  fpirit,  thy  vain  fons  no  more  the  fame, 

Fail'd  to  prefer ve,  as  they  advanc'd  in  fame  : 

Her  fnares  around  them  thus  Opprefllon  threw, 

Taught  by  their  feuds  to  fep'rate  and  fubdue. 

If  Greece  herfelf  her  real  ftrength  had  known, 

Greece  might  have  foil'd  the  hoftile  world  alone  ; 

In  war's  wild  tempefl  an  unfliaken  tower, 

Peerlefs  in  arts,  and  paramount  in  power. 

Too  late  to  fave,  yet  potent  to  fufpend 
The  ftorm  of  ruin,  haftening  to  defcend,  -210 

Sicyon  !   thy  free,  conciliating  chief. 
Thy  firm  Aratus,  planning  wife  relief, 
Reclaim'd  the  bickering  Greeks  by  union's  charm. 
Bade  jarring  flates  with  focial  prowefs  arm  ; 
And,  ere  fhe  funk  OpprefTion's  helplefs  thrall, 
Of  Greece  protraded  and  adorn'd  the  fall. 
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Juft  to  his  merit,  Sculpture's  grateful  hand 

With  grace  heroic  gave  his  form  to  ftand  : 

In  lib'ral  Corinth  {he  the  ftatue  rear'd, 

And  as  a  guardian  power  this  patriot  chief  rever'd  *.     220 

If  e'er  Greek.  Art,  with  Glory  for  her  guide, 
The  high-foul'd  portrait  form'd  with  fonder  pride, 
Perchance  'twas  when,   a  ftudious  fcene  to  grace, 
Her  fkill,   employ'd  on  Plato's  penlive  face, 
Labour'd  to  memorize  from  age  to  age 
The  fpeaking  features  of  that  fav'rite  fage, 
Who  toil'd  to  fix,  in  honour  of  mankind, 
Sublime  ideas  in  the  public  mind. 
Enlighten'd  Pagan  !   whofe  bright  works  difplay 
A  cheering  dawn  before  the  Chriftian  day  !  230 

Where  the  calm  grove  of  Academus  grew 
Thy  fculptur'd  form  a  fignal  luftre  threw ; 
Rais'd  by  a  foreign  prince,   whofe  lib'ral  heart 
To  Grecian  intelled  and  Grecian  art 

*  See  NOTE  VIII. 
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Paid  this  pure  tribute,  proud  in  thee  to  own 

The  friend  who  taught  him  virtue's  nobleft  tone  *• 

Ye  fages  who,  aloof  from  martial  ftrife, 

Purfu'd  the  purer  charms  of  penflve  life  ! 

How  oft  has  Sculpture  joy'd,  with  moral  aim, 

To  multiply  your  forms,   and  fpread  your  name  !  240 

By^fop's  ftatue,  Greece  this  leflbn  gave  f , 
Fame's  path  is  open  even  to  a  flave ; 
And  Socrates,   ordain'd  in  bronze  to  ftand 
The  honour'd  labour  of  Lyfiippus'  hand, 
Inform'd  the  world,  although  an  injur'd  fage 
Had  perifbi'd  in  a  ftorm  of  envious  rage, 
Repentant  Athens,  fighing  o'er  his  dufl:, 
Rever'd  his  glory  as  a  public  truft  J. 
How  oft,   before  the  gofpel's  rifing  ray 
Darted  through  earthly  clouds  celeftial  day,  250 

In  fcenes  where  Meditation  lov'd  to  dwell, 
The  public  portico  or  private  cell, 

•  See  NOTE  IX.  f  See  NOTE  X.  t  See  NOTE  XI. 
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Has  many  a  penfive,  philofophic  buft, 
Reprefs'd  the  giddy,  or  confirm'd  thejuft, 
And  kept  frail  Virtue  on  her  mental  throne 
By  the  mild  leiTon  of  the  fpeaking  ftone ! 

Nor  breath' d  Inftrudlion  in  her  marble  fcene 
Confin'd  to  ftronger  Man's  expreflive  mein: 
The  female  ftatue  gloried  to  infpire 
Maternal  dignity  and  patriot  fire.  260 

The  rigid  Cato,  with  a  cenfor's  frown, 
Strove  from  the  fphere  of  fculptural  renown 
Aufterely  to  exclude  the  worthier  frame. 
And  rail'd  at  ftatues  rais'd  in  woman's  name*, 
Still  the  ftern  Romans,   though  they  ne'er  polTefs'd 
That  zeal  for  art  which  fiU'd  the  Grecian  breaft, 
Gaz'd,  with  a  generous  admiration  warm. 
On  female  virtue  in  its  fculptur'd  form : 
Witnefs  th'  equeftrian  image  that  arofe 
To  tell  how  Clelia,   foiling  potent  foes  270 


*    See  NOTE  XI  I. 
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By  patriot  fpiiit,  in  Rome's  early  days 

E'en  from  a  hoftile  king  extorted  praife  * — 

Witnefs  maturer  form,  of  matron  grace, 

Worthy,  in  Honour's  fane,  the  pureft  place. 

Thou  Roman  ftatue  !  whofe  plain  title  fhone 

With  luftre  to  enrich  the  meaneft  ftone, 

"  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi  I" — Time  ! 

Could'ft  thou,  from  every  art-ennobled  clime 

Where  buried  Sculpture  undifcover'd  lies, 

Bid,  for  my  choice,  her  latent  treafures  rife,  280 

Cornelia  would  I  choofe,  if  happy  Art 

Show'd,  in  her  refcu'd  form,   a  mother's  heart ; 

Work  wrought  by  Nature,   on  Perfedion's  plan. 

To  claim  the  boundlefs  gratitude  of  man  ; 

The  fineft  work  to  which  his  thoughts  can  climb  — 

Confummate  beauty  and  the  true  fublime  f  ! 

Sculpture!   fweet  power,  whofe  moral  care  exprefs'd 
The  deareft  feelings  of  the  human  breaft  ! 

•  Sec  NOTE  XIII.       j  ,       t  See  NOTE  XIV. 
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In  early  days,  before  the  martial  throng 

Of  Grecian  heroes,  arm'dfor  Helen's  wrong  !  290 

'Twas  thine  to  fhew,  in  Beauty's  fhape  enfhrin'd, 

The  prime  perfection  of  the  female  mind. 

When  young  Ulyffes  won,  in  gallant  ftrife, 
The  child  of  fond  Icarius  for  his  wife, 
The  good  old  man  deflr'd  the  graceful  pair 
To  live  content  in  his  paternal  care ; 
Loth  to  reflgn  the  darling  of  his  fight, 
A  peerlefs  daughter,  and  his  heart's  delight : 
Heroic  duties  bade  the  prudent  chief 
Decline  the  favour,  to  the  father's  grief,  300 

Who,  juftly  feeling  what  forbade  their  ftay 
Led  his  lov'd  children  on  their  diftant  way. 
'Tis  time  to  part — but  the  too  tender  fire 
Summons,   in  vaiuj  his  courage  to  retire: 
Nature  fubdues  him,  and  the  lovely  bride 
Clings,   in  mute  anguifh,   to  her  father's  fide. 
The  noble  Ithacus,  of  manly  foul, 
Viewing,  with  pity,  Nature's  ftrong  control, 
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Says,   "  Sweet  Penelope  !  thy  fteps  are  free 

"  To  guide  thy  father,  or  to  follow  me."  310 

The  fire,  with  Queft ion's  agitated  air. 

Looks  up  for  the  decifion  of  the  fair  : 

She  could  not  fpeak,   but,  ftill  to  Nature  true,      ''fT 

O'er  her  flufh'd  cheek  her  decent  veil  fhe  drew. : 

The  hufband  and  the  iire,  who  heard  her  figh. 

Both  underftood  her  exquifite  reply  ; 

And  the  proud  father  felt  his  pangs  beguil'd 

By  the  fweet  graces  of  his  modeft  child. 

He  blefs'd  and  bade  her  go :   but  on  the  fpot. 

Often  revifited,  and  ne'er  forgot.  320 

His  fondnefs  rais'd,  with  a  regret  ferene, 

A  fair  memorial  of  that  tender  fcene  — • 

A  graceful  ftatue  of  a  female  frame. 

Sacred  to  love,  and  Modefty  its  name  ; 

In  which  kind  Sculpture,   by  her  fpeaking  power, 

Exprefs'd  the  feelings  of  that  parting  hour  *. 

•  See  NOTE  XV. 
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Enchanting  Art !  fiich  ever  be  thy  tone 
As  graceful  Nature  may  be  proud  to  own  ! 
No  forms  of  elegance  Fame  ranks  above 
Thy  groups  of  filial  and  parental  love  :  330 

Witnefs  ye  brothers  of  Sicilian  name, 
Who  pafs'd  through  ^Etna's  defolating  flame, 
Each,  nobly  loaded  w^ith  a  parent's  weight, 
Spar'd  by  receding  fire,  rever'd  by  Fate  ! 
The  brafs  has  perifii'd,  whofe  exprefiive  charm 
Difplay'd  your  virtues  in  the  dread  alarm ; 
Yet  in  a  Roman  poet's  faithful  lines 
Theperifh'd  brafs  with  new  exiftence  fhines  — 
In  Claudian's  verfe  I  fee  your  bofoms  thrill. 
And  with  a  graceful  terror  tremble  ftill*  !  340 

O  lovely  Sculpture  !  when,  to  thee  unjuft, 
Ravage  condemns  thy  offspring  to  the  dufl:. 
Though  form'd  with  power  and  merit  to  endure 
Through  many  a  peaceful  age  of  praife  fecure, 


*  Sec  NOTE  XVI. 
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May  Mufes,  confcious  of  thy  gen'rous  aim, 

Still  of  thy  ruin'd  works  the  worth  proclaim ; 

And  to  a  new  and  firmer  life  reftore 

Thy  moulder'd  marble,   or    thy  vanifh'd  ore  ! 

Sculpture  !  to  Heav'n-taught  Poefy  allied 

By  dignity  of  foul  and  decent  pride,  350 

By  talents  true  to  Glory's  guiding  fires, 

That  fcorn  to  minifter  to  mean  defires ! 

Dear  Arts !  to  whom  in  high  degrees  belong 

Sifterly  charms,   by  fweet  alliance  ftrong  ! 

May  lafpire,  of  each  devoutly  fond. 

Of  that  alliance  to  confirm  the  bond. 

While  both  I  honour  in  my  ftudious  hour, 

As  Friendfhip  dilates  the  prefiding  power. 

Who,  when  I  incenfe  on  your  altars  throw, 

Guides  my  juft  hand,  and  gives  my  heart  to  glow  !     360 

Ingenuous  Sculpture  I  in  thy  long  career 
Of  various  fortune  in  thy  Pagan  fphere. 
Thou  art  intitled  to  the  nobleil:  praife, 
For  adding  force  to  worth's  refleded  rays  I 
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'Twas  tKine  to  give,  in  that  dark  world  of  ftrife, 
Ardour  to  virtue,  elegance  to  life  ! 
If  Fortune,  to  thy  pureft  purpofe  blind, 
Lavifh'd  thy  honours  on  the  worthlefs  mind, 
Indignant  Freedom,  in  fome  diftant  day, 
Would  rife  to  vindicate  thy  moral  fway.  370 

When  her  Timoleon  with  a  guardian  fword 
To  injur'd  Sicily  her  rights  reflor'd. 
Statues  were  tried,  and  all  of  public  note 
Or  fell  or  flourifh'd  by  the  people's  vote. 
Alas !  how  few  in  regal  rank  are  found 
Endear' d  to  Nature,   as  by  Merit  crown'd  ! 
That  polifli'd  ifle  her  Gelon  deem'd  alone 
Worthy  to  live  in  monumental  ftone*. 
There  is  no  art  to  man  by  Heaven  convey 'd 
Which  man's  rafh  folly  dares  not  to  degrade ;  380 

And  thou  can  ft  reckon,   in  thy  numerous  race, 
Sculptors  whom  fkill  ferv'd  only  to  difgrace : 

•  See  NOTE  XVII. 
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Pygmalion,  burning  with  a  vain  defire. 

The  dupe  of  Vanity's  delirious  fire  *  I 

The  bafe  Perillus,   Cruelty's  high-prieft, 

Condemn'd  to  bellow  in  his  brazen  beaft  f  ; 

And  a  coarfe  artift  from  the  Roman  fchool, 

Of  vile  obfcenity  the  venal  tool  J  ! 

But  fhould  affembled  Arts  their  fons  produce, 

And  all  be  tried  for  Talent's  moral  ufe,  396 

Perchance,  the  foremoft  tribe  in  Honour's  crowd. 

The  fons  of  Sculpture  might  be  juftly  proud 

That,  mark'd  colleftively  in  Fame's  review, 

Their  merit's  infinite,  their  faults  are  (qw. 

O  that,  redeem'd  from  dark  Oblivion's  fpoils, 
That  rich  memorial  of  their  nobleft  toils 
Which  juft  Pafiteles,   of  gen'rous  heart, 
Fram'd  on  the  higher  works  of  happieft  Art, 
Might  to  our  diftant  eyes,  with  luftre  new, 
Of  ancient  genius  give  a  wider  view  ||.  400 

*  See  NOTE  XVIII.  |  See  NOTE  XIX. 

t  See  NOTE  XX.  ||  See  NOTE  XXI. 
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Vain  wifh,  in  Lethe's  gulf,  by  Tafte  abhorr'd, 
The  literary  fculptor's  kind  record 
Of  works  his  judgment  knew  fo  well  to  prize, 
Untimely  funk,   and  never  more  to  rife. 
But   here  let  gratitude  your  merit  fpeak, 
Thou  learned  Roman,  and  thou  faithful  Greek  ! 
Who  'mid  the  wrecks  of  time  confpicuous  ftand, 
Still  holding  light  with  a  benignant  hand. 
To  guide  thofe  fond  advent'rers  on  their  way 
Who  would  the  wafted  fcenes  of  ancient  art  furvey.      410 

Pliny  !   whofe  adlive,   comprehenfive  mind 
The  richeft  map  of  Nature's  realms  defign'd, 
Well  haft  thou  mingled  in  thy  mighty  plan 
Sketches  of  arts  that  foften  favage  man  ! 
Thy  ftudies  on  thy  country's  rugged  breaft 
Enlighten'd  paflion  for  thofe  arts  imprefs'd. 
Though  modern  arrogance,   with  envious  aim. 
Has  toird  to  undermine  thy  folid  fame. 
Nature  and  Truth  may  yet,   in  thee,  commend 
Their  lively  eulogift,  their  liberal  friend;  420 
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And  Tafte  with  grateful  joy  thy  page  explore 
For  rich  Antiquity's  recover'd  ftore. 
There  her  loft  wonders  feem  again  to  live, 
There  frefh  delight  to  Fancy's  eye  they  give  ; 
Like  phantoms,   rais'd  in  magic's  ample  bower, 
With  all  the  fplendor  of  departed  power  *. 

To  one,  lefs  apt  with  warm  applaufe  to  fpeak, 
Minutely  faithful,  though  a  rambling  Greek, 
To  thee,  Paufanias  !   let  me  juftly  raife 
A  column,   deck'd  with  plenitude  of  praife  430 

Proportion'd  to  ineftimable  aid. 
And  copious  light  with  modeft  care  difplay'd  I 
Tafte,   by  thy  guidance,   ftill  has  power  to  rove 
Through  ancient  Sculpture's  confecrated  grove. 
Delightful  traveller  through  Talent's  clime  ! 
'Twas  not  thy  lot  to  view  its  graceful  prime  : 
Yet,   nobly  careful  of  its  glories  paft, 
'Twas  thy  brave  aim  to  make  its  glories  laft ; 

•  See  NOTE  XXII. 
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And  Time  fKall  honour,  as  his  years  increafe, 

Thy  Panorama  of  enchanting  Greece  *.  440 

And  you,  ye  moderns  !   whofe  fond  toils  difplay 
Art's  ancient  powers  in  Learning's  bright  array — 
You,   whofe  enlighten'd  minds  affift  my  lays, 
Friends  of  my  verfe  !    accept  its  friendly  praife  ! 
Sage  Palatine  !   whofe  foul  of  temp'rate  fire 
No  toils  could  daunt,   and  no  refearches  tire  : 
Accomplifli'd  Junius  !   who,   in  Britain's  ifle, 
Wer't  pleas'd  to  bafk  in  bright  Protedion's  fmile  ; 
And  noble  Arundel's  regard  to  fliare 
With  thofe  fine  Arts  that  boaft  his  lib'ral  care.  450 

With  Erudition's  ample  aid,   'twas  thine 
To  form  a  portrait  of  antique  defign, 
Bright  as  the  image  of  elaborate  fkill, 
Where  blended  flones  the  fine  mofaic  fill ; 
Where  richeft  marbles  all  their  tints  unite, 
And  varied  fplendor  fafcinates  the  fight. 


•  See  NOTE  XXIII, 
U  2 
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In  thy  vail:  work  rare  proof  of  patient  toil, 

That  glean'd  from  every  age  its  fpotlefs  fpoil, 

There  breathes  a  w^arm  benignity  of  foul, 

And  moral  beauty  decorates  the  whole  *.  460 

Of  kindred  fpirit,  in  a  later  age, 
See  gentle  Guafco,   in  a  friendly  page, 
To  touch  a  brother's  heart  with  tender  joy. 
On  Sculpture's  powers  his  penfive  mind  employ  I 
As  April  drops  foon  thicken  to  a  fhower. 
The  fprightly  comment  of  a  vacant  hour 
Grew  a  rich  work,  where  truth  and  tafbe  have  fhown 
How  life  deriv'd  from  Art  a  nobler  tone  ; 
Where  lovely  Sculpture  fhines  benignly  bright 
In  mild  Philofophy's  endearing  light.  470 

Alas !    while  Fame  expeds  the  volume  penn'd 
By  high-foul'd  Montefquieu's  attractive  friend, 
Calamity,    that  ftrikes  Ambition  mute, 
Obftruds  the  writer  in  his  dear  purfuit  ! 

•  See  NOTE  XXIV. 
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His  injur'd  eyes  in  cruel  quiet  clofe, 

And  iink  from  glorious  toil  to  dark  repofe  *. 

While  Art  deplor'd  her  fuffering  friend's  retreat, 
Griev'd  to  refign  an  eulogift  fo  fweet, 
Her  lofs  fee  Learning  haften  to  repay 
With  richer  floods  of  intelledlual  day  !  480 

She,    potent  guide  of  each  afpiring  mind 
That  aims  to  pleafe  and  benefit  mankind  — 
She,   in  a  petty  cell  of  German  duft. 
Taught  youthful  Genius  in  her  aid  to  trufl: ; 
Break  his  juft  way  through  Poverty's  bafe  bar, 
And  vault  vidlorious  into  Glory's  car. 
Yes,    fervid  Winkelman  !   this  praife  is  thine. 
Thou  bold  enthufiaft  of  a  heart  benign  ! 
Nature  exults  to  mark  thy  happier  courfe. 
And  the  fair  triumph  of  thy  mental  force  ;  490 

Though  Fortune  blended  thy  rare  lot  to  fill, 
As  for  the  Grecian  bard,  extremes  of  good  and  ill. 


•  See  NOTE  XXV. 


But  though  thy  life  became  a  ruffian's  prey, 

Nobly  fecur'd  from  peril  and  decay 

Thy  well-earn'd  fame  fhall  Time's  refped:  command, 

Thy  merits  live,   engrav'd  by  friendfliip's  hand  ; 

And  grateful  Art,   where'er  her  powers  may  rife. 

That  fond  hiftorian  of  her  charms  fhall  prize 

Who,   with  enlightened  love,   defcrib'd  the  whole. 

Each  changeful  feature,   and  her  inmofl  foul*.  500 

If  Art  exults  in  his  afpiring  flight 
Who  as  her  champion  rofe,  in  penury's  defpite, 
While  gratitude  her  graceful  bofom  fways, 
She  owns  a  debt  of  no  inferior  praife 
Due  to  her  different  friend,  of  Gallic  name, 
Who,  high  in  rank,  in  fortune,  and  in  fame. 
To  her  dear  fervice  his  rich  purfe  affign'd, 
With  all  the  radiance  of  his  richer  mind, 
Shining  through  clouds  that  thicken'd  to  o'erwhelm 
His  lov'd  Antiquity's  embellifli'd  realm;  510 

•  See  NOTE  XXVI. 


Whofe  treafures,  bright'ning  at  his  touch,  commend 

The  piercing  genius  of  their  ftudious  friend  : 

Thou,  to  whom  idle  nobles  are  a  foil ! 

Thou  model  of  munificence  and  toil ! 

Accomplifti'd  Caylus  !    if  thy  zeal  fublime 

Lavifh'd  on  Art  thy  treafure  and  thy  time, 

Thine  idol,  blamelefs  as  the  peaceful  dove. 

Paid  thee  with  pleafure  equal  to  thy  love. 

She  footh'd  thee  in  thy  gafp  of  parting  breath. 

And  charm'd  thy  fpirit  through  the  fhades  of  death  *.   5  20 

Mild,  lib'ral  fpirit !    take  (to  thee  not  new !) 

Tribute  from  Englifh  truth  to  merit  duel 

For  once  a  Briton,  who  enjoy 'd,   with  wealth, 

Conceal'd  munificence  to  charm  by  ftealth, 

Surpris'd  thee  with  a  fplcndid  gift,   defign'd 

A  namelefs  homage  to  thy  letter'd  mind, 

To  both  an  honour  !  —  O,   inftrucTlivc  Time, 

Ripen  the  nations  to  that  fenfe  fublime, 

♦  See  NOTE  XXVII. 
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To  own  the  folly  of  contention's  rage, 

That  makes  the  globe  a  gladiator's  ftage  ;  530 

Till  blood-ftain'd  rivals  boaft  no  other  ftrife 

But  which  may  beft  befriend  art,  fcience,  truth,  and  life  *. 

*  See  NOTE  XXVIII. 


THE^  END    OF    THE    FIPTH    EPISTLE. 


EPISTLE   THE  SIXTH. 


Tu  quoque  magnam 

Partem  opere  in  tanto,  fineret  dolor,  Icarc,  haberes.  Virgil. 


ARGUMENT 

OF    THE    SIXTH    EPISTLE. 

the  Author  laments  with  his  friend  the  fate  of  his  difcipky  a  promifing 
young  Sculpt  or  y  forced  to  quit  his  profejjion  by  afevere  lofs  of  health. — 
A  character  of  that  difciple^  and  the  intereji  he  Jlill  takes  in  the  profperity 
and  honour  of  his  beloved  Mafer^  conclude  the  Poem. 


EPISTLE     VI.     . 

Arts  were  an  early  gift  of  heavenly  grace, 

To  chear  and  ftrengthen  man's  afflided  race  ; 

And  now,  dear  Flaxman  !  in  thy  art  I  find 

A  lenient  med'cine  for  a  tortur'd  mind  : 

Elfe,  in  this  feafon  of  paternal  grief. 

When,  from  dark  ficknefs  that  eludes  relief, 

Thy  dear  difciple's  pangs  my  fpirit  pierce, 

Could  I  refume  this  long-fufpended  verfe ! 

Years  have  elaps'd,  and  years  that  have  imprefs'd 

Deepeft  afflidlion  on  my  wounded  breaft,  lo 

X  2  0 
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Since,  at  the  fight  of  malady  unknown 

That  prey'd  on  health  far  dearer  than  my  own, 

The  lyre,  whofe  chords  fhould  with  thy  glory  fwell, 

From  my  fond  hand,   by  forrow  palfied,   fell  ; 

And  all  my  faculties  of  heart  and  foul 

Had  but  one  aim — to  make  the  fickly  whole. 

But  Heaven  ftill  tries  the  never-failing  truth 

Of  patient  virtue  in  this  fuff'ring  youth. 

Sunk  as  he  is,  and  doom'd  in  pain  to  gafp, 

(A  young  Prometheus  in  a  vulture's  clafp  !)  20 

His  purer  fpirit  does  not  Heaven  arraign. 

Or  breathe  a  murmur  on  his  galling  chain  : 

But  on  the  mafter,    to  his  heart  endear'd, 

Whofe  powers  he  idoliz'd,   whofe  worth  rever'd. 

His  generous  thoughts  with  juft  attachment  turn. 

And  for  thy  honour  boaft  a  brave  concern. 

Fondly  he  bids  his  father's  falt'ring  hand 

Refume  th'  unfinifh'd  work  by  Friendfliip  plann'd. 

Forgive  the  filial  love  that  deems  thy  friend, 

Weak  as  he  is,  may  yet  thy  fame  extend!  30 


The  wifli  of  filial  excellence  diftrefs'd 

To  me  is  facred  as  a  God's  beheft  : 

Hence  I  with  fond  precipitancy  frame 

The  verfe  devoted  to  thy  honour'd  name. 

Pardon,   if  trouble  can  but  ill  achieve 

What  joy  fhould  execute,  with  leifure's  leave  I 

Here,   if  thefe  fketches  of  thy  art  fucceed, 
Her  ancient  reign  the  fair  and  young  may  read  ; 
Her  modern  empire,   and  her  future  power. 
May  form  my  fubjedt  in  a  happier  hour,  40 

If  happier  hours  may  to  that  heart  be  given 
Which  leans,   with  unexhaufted  hope,  on  Heaven. 

Whatever  lot,   excelling  friend  !   is  mine, 
I  bend,  with  gratitude,   to  power  divine 
That  thou,   whofe  progrefs  in  thy  noble  aim 
I  deem  a  portion  of  my  country's  fame — 
That  thou  enjoy'ft  the  fpirit's  genuine  wealth, 
Unfetter'd  genius,  and  unfading  health  ! 
The  bards  of  Greece  have  twin'd  thy  laurel  crown, 
And  form'd  the  prelude  of  thy  rich  renown  :  50 
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Homer  and  iEfchylus  thy  mind  infpire 

With  all  their  varied  grace,  and  vivid  fire  : 

Deck'd  by  thy  pencil,  they  with  joy  affign 

To  thee  the  fecial  palm  of  pure  defign ; 

And  Britain,  while  her  naval  triumphs  blaze 

Above  the  boaft  of  Graecia's  brighteft  days, 

Looks  to  thy  talent  with  a  parent's  pride, 

Pleas'd  to  thy  (kill  her  glory  to  confide. 

Fit  to  record,   with  monumental  art. 

The  fimple  grandeur  of  her  feaman's  heart  *.  60 

O,  while  with  joy  to  Honour's  nobleft  height 
I  view,  infancy,  thy  Dzedalean  flight! 
Thy  little  Icarus  I  yet  mufl  mourn. 
Soon,   from  thy  fide,   by  cruel  ficknefs  torn, 
(Not  raflily  drown'd  in  fond  Ambition's  fea,) 
Still  breathing,   ftill  in  heart  attach'd  to  thee! 
I  know  he  ftill,   though  diftant  from  thy  care. 
Lives  in  thy  love,  and  profpers  in  thy  prayer  ; 


*  See  NOTE  I. 
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For  I  beheld  in  thy  parental  eyes 

The  tear  of  tender  admiration  rife,  70 

When  noble  labours  of  his  crippled  hand, 

Achiev'd  by  courage,   by  aiFedion  plann'd. 

Drew  from  thy  judgment  that  fweet  praife  fincerc 

Which  even  Agony  has  fmil'd  to  hear  *. 

That  crippled  hand,  fo  fkill'd,  in  early  youth, 

To  feize  the  graceful  line  of  fimple  Truth, 

More  by  increafing  malady  opprefs'd, 

Sinks,  in  its  fetters,  to  reluctant  reft  ; 

And  thy  dark  veil>   Futurity  !  enfhrouds 

Its  diftant  fortune  in  no  common  clouds.  80 

Magnanimous  and  grateful  to  the  laft, 

The  fufF'rer  blefles  Heaven  for  bounties  paft  : 

Pleas'd  under  Flaxman  to  have  ftudied  Art, 

(Child  of  thy  choice,  and  pupil  of  thy  heart !) 

His  fpirit  trufts  that,  w^here  thy  talents  reign, 

His  virtuous  wifh  may  yet  be  known,  though  vain  ; 

•  See  NOTE  II. 
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His  willi  to  rife,  by  filial  duty's  flame, 

Friend  of  thy  life,  and  partner  of  thy  fame  t  io  i: 

Yes,  (hould  thy  genius,  like  Auguftan  power, 
Spread  o'er  the  earth,  profperity  its  dower,  90 

Thy  heart,    my  tender  friend  I   however  high 
Thy  juft  renown,   will  often,   with  a  figh, 
Fondly  regret  thy  art's  intended  heir, 
(The  young  Marcellus  of  thy  foft'ring  care !) 
Whofe  mild  endurance  of  a  ftorm  fo  great 
May  charm  the  roughnefs  of  relenting  fate. 

That  youth  of  faireft  promife,  fair  as  May, 
Penfively  tender,   and  benignly  gay. 
On  thy  medallion  ftill  retains  a  form. 
In  health  exulting,  and  with  pleafure  warm.  100 

Teach  thou  my  hand,  with  mutual  love,  to  trace 
His  mind,  as  perfedt  as  thy  lines  his  face ! 
For  Nature  in  that  mind  was  pleas'd  to  pour 
Of  intelleftual  charms  no  trivial  ftore; 
Fancy's  high  fpirit,   talent's  feeling  nerve, 
With  tender  modefty,  with  mild  referve. 
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And  thofe  prime  virtues  of  ingenuous  youth, 

Alert  benevolence,  and  dauntlefs  truth  ; 

Zeal,   ever  eager  to  make  merit  known, 

And  only  tardy  to  announce  its  own;  no 

Silent  ambition,   but,  though  filent,  quick. 

Yet  foftly  fliaded  with  a  veil  as  thick 

As  the  dark  glafTes  tinted  to  defcry  ^ 

The  fun,   fo  foften'd  not  to  wound  the  eye  ; 

Temper  by  nature  and  by  habit  clear 

From  hafty  choler,   and  from  fullen  fear. 

Spleen  and  dejection  could  not  touch  the  mind 

That  drew  from  folitude  a  joy  refin'd, 

To  nurfe  inventive  fire,  in  filence  caught, 

And  brood  fuccefsful  o'er  fequefter'd  thought.  120 

Such  was  the  youth,  who,  in  the  flatt'ring  hour 
Of  Health's  fair  promife  and  unfhaken  power. 
The  favour'd  pupil  of  thy  friendly  choice, 
Drew  art,  and  joy,   and  honour  from  thy  voice ; 

y 
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Whofe  guidance,  then  his  healthy  day's  delight, 

Still  forms  the  vifion  of  his  fickly  night. 

Could  I,   dear  Flaxman  !  with  thy  fkill  exprefs 

Virtue's  firm  energy  in  long  diftrefs, 

And  all  his  merit,    'gainft  afflidlion  proof. 

Since  ficknefs  forc'd  him  from  thy  guardian  roof;        130 

Thou  might'ft  fuppofe  I  had  before  thee  brought 

A  Chriftian  martyr,  by  Ghiberti  wrought : 

So  Pain  has  crufh'd  his  frame  with  dire  control. 

And  fo  the  feraph  Patience  arm'd  his  foul. 

But  not  for  notes  like  thefe  my  lyre  was  ftrung  ; 
It  promis'd  joyous  hymns,   to  happy  Genius  fung  ; 
And  Truth  and  Nature  will  my  heart  confefs, 
Form'd  to  exult  in  fuch  a  friend's  fuccefs. 
Yet  will  that  friend,   whofe  glory  I  efteem 
My  cordial  pleafure  and  my  fav'rite  theme,.  140 

Forgive  paternal  pain,   that  wildly  flings 
An  agitated  hand  acrofs  the  firings. 
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A  fhade  of  forrow  o'er  his  triumph  throws, 
And  fighing,  bids  th'  imperfedt  paean  clofe*. 


•  See  NOTE  III. 


THE    END    OF    THE    POEM. 


^  O  T  E  S. 


NOTES 


ON    THE 


FIRST    EPISTLE. 


NOTE  I.     Ver.  87. 
Jt^armld  by  the  light  they  love^  the  very  fragments  found. 
An  allufion  to  the  frequently-cited  verfe  of  Juvenal : 

"  Dimidio  magics  refonant  ubi  Memnone  chordse." 

There  is  hardly  any  work  of  antiquity  more  celebrated  than  this 
myfterious  image  ;  a  favourite  objed  of  ancient  and  of  modern  curiofity  ! 
Confidering  the  attention  paid  to  it  in  different  ages,  it  is  fingular  that 
the  mutilated  ftatue  fhould  ftill  retain  a  name  which,  according  to  an 
ancient  tradition,  was  afligned  to  it  improperly. 

This  miraculous  coloflal  figure  is  commonly  called  the  Statue  of 
Memuon,  and  iuppofed  to  reprefent  an  ^Ethiopian  prince  of  that  name, 
the  fon  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora  :  but  Paufanias,  from  whom  we  de- 
rive one  of  the  early  accounts  of  it,  exprefsly  fays,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  where  it  was  placed  (the  Thebans  of  -^gypt)  afferted  that  it  was 


jgg  NOTES  ON  THE  HRST  EPISTLE. 

not  a  reprefentation  of  Memnon  *,  but  of  Phamenophls,  a  native  of 
their  country  ;  "  and  I  have  heard  perfons  affirm,"  continues  Paufa- 
nias,  "  that  it  is  the  ftatue  of  Sefoftris  which  Cambyfes  broke  afunder; 
**  and  now  as  much  of  it  as  extends  from  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the 
"  body  is  thrown  down  :  the  remainder  is  ftill  fitting,  and  founds  every 
"  day  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun.  Its  found  is  moft  Hke  the  burfting  of  a 
"  firing  on  the  harp  or  lyre." 

The  intelligent  and  accurate  Strabo  has  recorded  his  own  vifit  (in  a 
more  early  age)  to  this  flatue,  in  company  with  his  friend  M'lus  Gallus, 
and  a  military  train.  He  declares  that  he  heard  the  miraculous  found, 
but  intimates  a  doubt  whether  it  really  proceeded  from  the  bafe,  from 
the  fragment  of  the  figure,  or  from  the  artifice  of  perfons  who  formed 
a  bufy  circle  round  it  f .  Strabo  does  not  aflign  any  name  to  the  flatue 
in  queflion ;  but  calls  the  fcene  where  it  was  placed  the  Memnonium. 
"  Here,"  he  fays,  "  are  two  colofTal  figures,  each  of  a  fingle  ftone, 
"  and  near  to  each  other.  One  is  preferved  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
*'  other  has  fallen,  and,  as  they  fay,  by  an  earthquake." 

The  fagacious  geographer  exprefTes,  in  very  flrong  terms,  his  un- 
willingnefs  to  believe  that  the  furprifing  found  he  heard  could  be  the 
fpontaneous  produdion  of  the  ftone  itfelf :}:. 

A  refpe£table  traveller  of  our  own  country,  the  learned,  faithful,  and 
elaborate  Pococke,   has  laboured   to  gratify  curiofity  concerning  this 

*  AXKx  ■)'»{  H  M£/-tvov»  01  ©r,j3aioi  XEyjwi,  <ta.fjLVjui<Pa.  ^!  sivsti  -a'»  tyx'^ift^',  «  Taro  ayaX(x*  r,»'  nxiw*  St  >lJii 
xai  SsTajrc**"  ^a/^sVft.'V  sivai  raTO  to  a.ya.7,y.a.,  o  Kay^^vcmc  d*£xo\l£,  x«*  vvv  crrayov  ex  xs^aXt;?  =,'  jitjo-ov  (riL'jjiM  rtf 
dTnefiu-iJ-'-yoy'  to  ^s  Xoittov  xa9r,T»i  te  x«i  ay«  irao-«.v  rfjitfxy  avKrxo^TOi  uTiMi  ^oa,  xa»  tov  n^o^  /*a?js-*  ukoutu  tij 
xiSajKf  1  Xupas  paysum;  xof^is-     Pausanias,  p.  lol.  edit.  Kuhnii. 

+  Kovyw  ^i  Ttat.am  nti  ran  Toffw,  fj.iTa  FaXXs  AiXia,  xai  th  TrXriOs;  Tm  (Tuvovtwv  ai/Tii  ipiXiiv  te  xai  a-TjaxinTOT, 
TTspi  moit  Trgmmv  wuitra  ra  4'O^k,  ute  Se  wto  t»i;  ^airix;,  eite  ccto  t»  xoXoarrs,  £»t'  EWcmdE!  ruv  xvxAu,  xix*  9r£f» 
T>iv  jSa<7i»  tifV[/.irM>  TOO,-  iroina-ano;  tov  vl/otpon,  hk  ix'^  ciKrxi'fi'ra-adcu, 

Strabo,  lib.  xvii,  p.  1171,  edit.  1707. 

t    Ai»  yoc^  TO  «^r,Mv  rn;  ainx,-,  :ra»  fM\'/.oi  Eir£px"«'  Tis-£i'=»>'j   "  to  ex  tw  Xtfiw  stu  TET«yf*Evi'v  ix.vtjj.via^a.1 
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this  celebrated  image,  by  a  very  minute  defcription,  illuftrated  by  en- 
gravings :  yet  with  every  advantage  that  erudition  and  a  furvey  of  the 
fragment  could  afford  him,  he  is  obliged  to  leave  the  fubjedt  ftill  in- 
volved in  confiderable  darknefs ;  for  among  the  various  ftatues  that  he 
examined  in  this  interefting  fcene,  (the  ruins  of  Thebes,)  he  found  that 
two  of  them  had  pretenfions  to  be  regarded  as  the  miraculous  image  *  ; 
and  of  thefe  he  has  given  the  following  circumftantial  account : 

"  In  the  fecond  court  (of  the  temple)  are  remains  of  two  ftatues  of 
"  black  granite.  That  to  the  weft,  which  is  fitting,  meafured,  from 
"  the  hand  to  the  elbow,  five  feet ;  thence  to  the  fhoulder  four.  The 
"  head  is  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  the  ear  is  one  foot  in  length. 
"  Theftatue  to  the  eaft  is  three  feet  five  inches  long  in  the  foot.  At  a 
"  diftance  from  it  is  the  head  with  the  cap.  It  is  three  feet  fix  inches 
"  long,  and  behind  it  is  the  ornament  of  the  dome-leaf.  Some  perfons 
"  have  thought  that  one  of  thefe  is  the  ftatue  of  Memnoh.  From  the 
"  temple  I  went  to  the  ftatues,  which  I  ftiall  call  the  coloflal  ftatues  of 
"  Memnon.  They  are  towards  Medinet-Habou.  I  fpent  above  half 
"  a  day  at  thefe  ftatues.  They  are  of  a  very  particular  fort  of  porous, 
"  hard  granite,  fuch  as  I  never  faw  before.  It  moft  refembles  the 
"  eagle-ftone. 

"  The  ftatues  look  to  the  fouth-fouth-eaft,  and  are  on   a  pedeftal  or 
"  plinth,    entirely  plain.     That   to  the   north   is  thirty  feet    long  and 

•  Mr.  de  Caylus  has  diftinguifhed  the  ftatue  of  remote  antiquity  from  that  of  a  later  time 
in  the  following  remark  on  Egyptian  antiquities  : 

"  llnefaut  pas  confondre  la  ftatue  de  Memnon,  dont  parle  Pline,  avec  celle  qui  fubfifte,  et 
"  qui  a  infpire  une  fi  grande  curiofite  aux  voyageurs  anciens  et  modernes ;  non  feulemcnt 
"  cette  derniere  eft  coloffiile,  mais  elle  eft  de  granite.  D'ailleurs  elle  etoit  antique  a  I'egard  de 
"  Pline,  puifqu'  elle  etoit  placee  defon  tems  dans  I'endroit  qu'elle  occupe  aujourdhui,  c'eft-a- 
"  dire,  hors  de  la  ville  de  Thebes,  affez  pres  des  tombeaux  des  anciens  rois  d'jEgypte,  et 
"  qu'elle  avoit  ete  elevee  avant  la  conquete,  que  les  Perfes  firent  de  ce  pays  ;  tandis  que  la  ftatue 
"  de  bajalte  que  Pline  prefente  comme  un  objet  beaucoup  nioins  confiderable,  etoit  confacree 
"  dans  un  temple  de  Serapis,  dont  le  culte  n'a  ete  introduit  en  .ffigypte  que  fous  les  PtOr 
"  lemees."  Antiquites  de  M.  de  Caylus,  tom.v.  p.  13. 
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"  feventeen  broad.  The  pedeftal  of  the  other  is  thirty-three  feet  long 
"  and  nineteen  wide,  and  they  are  about  thirty  feet  apart.  That  to  the 
"  fouth  is  of  one  ftone.  The  ftatue  to  the  north  has  been  broken  off 
"  at  the  middle,  above  the  arms,  that  lie  on  the  hams,  and  it  has  been 
"  built  up  with  five  tiers  of  ftones — one  to  the  top  of  the  clinch  of  the 
♦'  elbow,  another  almoft  halfway  up  the  arm,  one  to  the  arm-pits, 
"  the  fourth  to  the  neck,  and  the  fifth,  the  head  and  neck  of  one  ftone. 
"  The  other  tiers  have  two  ftones  in  front,  except  that  the  middle  tier 
"  has  three;  and  there  are  two  ftones  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftatue. 
"  The  feet  are  broken  a  quarter  off  from  the  toes  :  but  as  I  did  not 
"  take  a  particular  draught  of  the  parts  of  the  ftatue  that  are  maimed,  I 
"  thought  it  better  to  give  it  entire  from  the  drawing  and  obfervations 
"  I  did  make.  I  found  the  height,  from  the  bottom  of  the  foot  to  the 
"  top  of  the  knee,  to  be  about  nineteen  feet ;  from  the  bottom  of  the 
"  foot  to  the  ankle,  two  feet  fix  inches  ;  to  the  top  of  the  inftep,  four 
"  feet ;  the  foot  is  five  feet  broad,  and  the  leg  is  four  feet  deep.  The 
*'  ornament  behind  the  head  feemed  to  be  the  dome-leaf,  as  I  have  it 
*'  on  a  ftatue  of  Harpocrates.  At  the  fide  of  the  legs  are  two  reliefs, 
"  and  one  between  the  legs,  of  the  natural  height,  but  much  defaced. 
"  Between  the  former  and  the  great  ftatue  are  hieroglyphics.  The  pe- 
"  deftal  of  the  imperfed  ftatue  is  cracked  acrofs,  at  the  diftance  of 
"  about  ten  feet  from  the  back  part.  There  are  alfo  fome  flaws  and 
"  cracks  in  the  other  ftatue;  but  it  is  of  one  ftone,  which  I  dare  pofi- 
"  tively  affirm,  and  in  which  I  could  not  be  miftaken,  having  been 
"  twice  at  the  ftatues.  I  fpent  half  a  day  there,  and  took  down  in  my 
"  notes  an  account  of  every  ftone  of  which  the  upper  part  of  the  other 
*«  is  built.  On  the  pedeftal  of  the  imperfedl  ftatue  is  a  Greek  epigram  ; 
"  and  on  the  infteps  and  legs,  for  about  eight  feet  high,  are  feveral  in- 
"  fcrlptions  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  fome  being  epigrams  in  honour  of 
"  Memnon;  others,  the  greater  part,  teftimonies  of  thofe  who  heard 
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"  the  found  ;  and  fome  alfo  in  unknown  charaders.  All  the  infcrlp- 
"  tions  are  ill  cut,  and  in  bad  language,  both  on  account  of  the  hard- 
"  nefs  of  the  ftone,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  who  probably 
"  made  money  by  cutting  thefe  infcriptions  for  thofe  that  came  to  hear 
"  the  found.  I  copied  them  with  all  the  exadnefs  I  could ;  though 
"  many  of  them  were  very  difficult  to  be  underftood,  and  I  was  not  en- 
"  tirely  undifturbed  while  I  was  doing  it." 

Thus  far  I  have  tranfcribed  the  induftrious  and  accurate  Pococke,  be- 
caufe  his  menfuration  affords  a  fatisfadory  idea  of  ^Egyptian  fculpture. 
I  omit  his  difcuffion  of  the  arguments  concerning  the  point,  which  of 
the  two  ftatues  he  has  mentioned  is  the  real  Mernnon,  becaufe  fome 
ideas  fuggefted  by  a  later  and  more  lively  traveller  of  France  have  led 
me  to  believe  that  the  report  of  Paufanias  was  perfedly  true,  and  that 
the  marvellous  ftatue  was  never  intended  to  reprefent  the  prince  of 
iEthiopia.  How  it  acquired  the  name  of  Memnon  we  fhall  gradually 
difcover. 

M.  Savary,  in  his  elegant,  amufing  Letters  on  Jigypt,  has  compared 
fuch  reliques  of  Thebes  as  he  could  inveftigate  himfelf,  with  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  this  magnificent  fcenery  that  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  authors, 
particularly  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo,  by  whofe  affiftance  he  en- 
deavours to  throw  new  light  on  this  miraculous  image.  He  falls,  how- 
ever, into  an  evident  miftake,  in  faying  that  Strabo  calls  it  the  Statue 
of  Memnon.  That  illuftrious  and  accurate  geographer  only  fays, 
after  naming  a  place,  which  he  calls  Me[/.voviov,  a  word  that  may  fignify 
the  Temple,  or  perhaps  merely  the  monuments  of  Memnon,  that  it 
contained  two  coloffal  ftatues,  which  he  proceeds  to  defcribe  in  the 
manner  I  have  already  mentioned.  But  the  ingenious  French  traveller, 
borrowing,  perhaps,  a  hint  from  Strabo  *,  though  he  does  not  intimate 

*  El  J'w;  (fiaiTiv  o  ME/imin  vnro  rm  AiyvTmuiv  Ia-/^»»d»i;  Xsysraij    km  o  ^a/3l;p»v8t)^  M!/xvo»=iov  «v   itn  xa»  ra  «tiT« 
ifyov,  UTTif  xai  T«  E»  AoMci),    xai  T«  s»  Qrhx-i;'  x«i  y«j  ix.u  \iyiT«,i  Tivx  Msjuvovsfa.      StrABO,  p.   1 1 67. 
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that  he  did,  has  ventured  to  beftow  on  the  broken  Coloflus,  commonly 
called  the  ftatue  of  Memnon,  the  name  of  Ofymanduas;  as  he  con- 
ceives that  the  dimenfions  of  the  figure,  and  the  fcene  around  it,  fuf- 
ficiently  anfwer  to  the  magnificent  defcription  by  which  Diodorus 
has  commemorated  the  tomb  of  that  Egyptian  monarch,  whole  title 
Pococke  bellows  on  another  coloflal  figure.  M.  Savary  goes  ftill  far- 
ther in  his  probable  conjedture,  and  imagines  that  Carabyfes  was  tempted 
to  break  the  ftupendous  image  by  the  infcription  which  it  bore,  accord- 
ing to  the  narrative  of  the  Greek  hiftorian ;  which  infcription  the 
French  traveller  tranflates  in  the  following  words  :  "  Je  fuis  Ofiman- 
"  due,  roi  des  rois.  Si  Ton  veut  favoir  combien  je  fuis  grand,  et 
"  ou  je  repofe,  que  Ton  detruife  quelqu'un  de  ces  ouvrages*." — 
"  I  am  Ofymanduas,  the  king  of  kings.  If  any  one  wiflies  to  know 
"  how  great  I  am,  and  where  I  repofe,  let  him  conquer  fome  of  my 
"  works."  The  word  vfi<.oi.Tu  (literally,  "  let  him  conquer")  is  rendered 
by  the  Englifti  traveller,  "  \t\.\\iv{\  furpafs  \^  by  the  French  traveller,  "  let 
"  him  deJlroyT  The  latter,  in  his  interpretation  of  this  fuperb  infcrip- 
tion, feems  to  reduce  it  to  a  level  with  the  pleafant,  myfterious  epitaph 
in  Gil  Bias  :  "  A  qui  efta  encerrada  el  alma  del  licenciado  Pedro  Garcias  ;" 
and  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  defigned  to  lead  fome  ingenious  interpreter  to 
the  happy  difcovery  of  a  latent  treafure.  Though  I  prefume  to  rally  the 
accomplifhed  traveller  of  France  for  his  fubtle  conftrudlion,  I  am  ftill 
particularly  inclined  to  credit  the  conjedure  of  M.  Savary  concerning 
the  proper  title  of  this  celebrated  coloflal  figure,  becaufe  it  tends  to  con- 
firm another  conjedure  by  which  I  would  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  acquired  the  very  different  name  of  Memnon.  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  in  defcribing  the  tomb  of  Ofymanduas,  and  the  coloflal  ftatues 
with  which  it  was  adorned,  declares  that  thefe  ftatues  were  the  work  of 

rgyuv.    Diodorus  Siculue. 
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Memnon  Syenites.  This  fculptor  muft  have  been  an  artift  of  the 
higheft  celebrity  in  his  time  ;  hence  perhaps  his  mofl;  remarkable  ftatue 
aflumed  the  name  of  its  maker,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  monarch 
whom  it  was  defigned  to  reprefent  j  and  hence,  as  the  name  of  this 
marvellous  fculptor  happened  to  be  alfo  the  name  by  which  an  heroic 
prince  of -Ethiopia  was  diftinguifhed,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  founded 
the  city  of  Abydus  in  jEgypt,  many  fabulous  ftories  feem  to  have  been 
invented  to  account  for  what  in  all  probability  never  exifted  ;  I  mean, 
a  fculptural  reprefentation  of  the  J^-thiopian  hero  (the  ally  of  Priam, 
and  the  unfuccefsful  antagonift  of  Achilles)  among  the  coloQal  ftatues 
of  Thebes. 

Having  expatiated  fo  far  on  the  name  of  this  interefting  image,  I 
will  add  but  a  few  remarks  on  its  miraculous  found.  Strabo  and  Savary 
feem  to  have  agreed  in  the  idea,  that  the  wonder  was  rather  to  be  flighted 
as  the  myfterious  device  of  prieftcraft,  than  to  be  regarded  as  a  genuine 
miracle  of  Nature.  Yet  the  eminent  philofophical  poet  of  Derbyrtiire, 
who  has  introduced  this  fafcinating  ftatue  into  his  delightful  Botanic 
Garden,  appears,  in  a  note  to  that  poem,  to  think  that  philofophy  might 
very  honeftly  contrive  to  produce  a  fimilar  efFe£t. 

It  may  be  well  worth  the  attention,  both  of  artlfts  and  philofophers, 
to  confider  how  far  it  may  be  pofTible  and  proper  to  engage  the  fenfe  of 
hearing  as  an  affiftant  to  enhance  the  pleafure  of  fight,  when  that  plea- 
furc  arifes  from  any  grand  work  of  Art.  Antiquity  has  proved  that 
the  pidure  of  a  battle  may  be  exhibited  to  advantage  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  martial  mufic ;  and  perhaps  in  a  great  naval  monument, 
it  would  be  eafy  to  introduce,  and  conceal  fuch  works  of  mufical  me- 
chanifm  as  might  occafionally  increafe,  in  a  moft:  powerful  degree,  the 
delight  arifing  from  fuch  a  fped:acle. 

I  cannot  quit  the  ftatue  of  Memnon  without  mentioning  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  of  his  ancient  vifitors.     Thefe  were  the  emperor  Hadrian  with 
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his  emprefs  Sabina,  and  a  prince  perhaps  not  lefs  accomplifhed,  and 
certainly  more  amiable  than  Hadrian,  that  deferving  idol  of  the  Roman 
people,  Germanicus  !  The  hiftorian  Tacitus,  who  has  recorded  thevifit 
of  the  latter  to  this  attradive  flatue,  fays  not  a  fyllable  expreffive  of  his 
own  opinion  concerning  the  miraculous  found  *.  I  confefs  myfelf  in- 
clined to  imagine  that  the  marvel  originated  in  the  avaricious  ingenuity 
of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  fhewing  this -celebrated  fpedacle  :  but  a 
different  opinion  was  entertained  by  a  modern  writer  on  ftatues,  whofc 
authority  is  fo  refpedable,  that  I  fhall  fubmit  to  the  reader  his  more 
candid  ideas  on  this  interefting  image.  The  Abbe  Comte  de  Guafco, 
whofe  learned  and  elegant  hiftorical  eflay,  "  De  TUfage  des  Statues," 
I  fhall  have  very  frequent  occafion  to  cite  and  to  applaud,  fpeaks  of  this 
figure  in  his  chapter  on  the  prodigies  and  miracles  attributed  to  ftatues. 
He  defcribes  it  as  a  ftatue  raifed  to  Memnon  by  Amenophis  the  Second, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  and  after  noticing  the  incredulity  of  Strabo, 
he  fays  in  a  note,  which  I  fhall  tranfcribe,  that  modern  travellers  had 
aflured  him  they  had  been  witnefles  of  the  phenomenon,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  may  be  fairly  and  naturally  explained  by  atmofpherical  in- 
fluence f. 

*  "  Ceterum  Germanicus  aliis  quoque  miraculis  intendit  animum  ;    quorum  prascipua  fuere 
"  Memnonis  faxea  effigies,  ubi  radiis  folis  Ida  eft  vocalem  fonum  reddens."     Tacitus. 

f   "  Des  voyageurs  modernes  m'ont  affuie  avoir  eie  temoins  de  ce  phenomena.     II  n'eft  pas 

"  etonnantque  dans  des  fiecles  oil  la  croyance  en  la  divinite  du  foleil  etoit  dominante,  il  fut 

"  regarde  comme  furnaturel,  et  que  ce  bruit  fut  trouve  harmonieux.     Mais  dans  un  terns  ou 

"  la  phyfique  eft  mieux  connue,  il  s'expliquera  naturellement.     I,a  rarefadlion  del'atmofphere 

"  et  la  dilatation  des  folides  caufee  par  la  chaleur  des  rayons  du  foleil,  peuvent  fournir  d'autres 

"  examples  de  cette  nature,  et  ils  ne  feront  point  embellis  par  la  prevention  que  fait  naitre  la 

"  fuperftition."     De  I'Ufage  des  Statues,  p.  174. 
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NOTE  II.     Ver.  127. 
Miltonic  temper  to  thy  fervent  foul. 

An  allufion  to  the  following  Sonnet,  which  the  author  had  the  plea- 
fure  of  addreffing  to  his  friend  feveral  years  ago,  before  he  vifited  Italy — 
a  brief  but  early  prefage  of  his  prefent  excellence  ! 

Flaxman  !   young  artift  of  an  ardent  mind  ! 

Whofe  juft  ambition,  by  the  Gr.eeks  infpir'd, 
Thirfts  for  pure  Attic  glory,  though  inclin'd 
To  doubt  if  partial  Nature  e'er  aflign'd 

To  modern  fouls,  howe'er  fublimely  fir'd. 
Genius  like  that,  whofe  energy  refin'd, 

Difdaining  lucre,  and  by  toil  untir'd. 

Led  the  keen  Greek  to  what  his  heart  defir'd ! 
Accept  and  read,  with  hoaeft  Englilh  pride, 

A  bard,  whom  Greece  might  view  with  envious  eyes  ! 
Let  Milton's  Mufe  your  daring  chiflel  guide ! 

And,  if  your  fculpture  like  his  fong  can  rife, 
England,  who  glories  in  his  fame,  in  you 
Shall  boaft  a  Phidias  to  her  Homer  true. 

In  recolleding  how  warmly  I  formerly  recommended  the  perfonages 
of  Milton  to  the  attention  of  my  friend  the  fculptor,  I  am  naturally  led 
to  fpeak  of  the  ftriking  colours  in  which  thofe  perfonages  have  recently 
appeared  on  the  canvafs  of  Mr.  Fufeli.  The  Miltonic  Gallery  is  a 
noble  monument  of  induftry  and  genjus.  I  feize  with  pleafure  an  op- 
portunity of  declaring  my  fentiments  of  its  merit,  becaufe  thofe  fenti- 
ments  are  confirmed  by  the  more  valuable  judgment  of  the  friend  to 
.  whom  this  publication  is  addreffed. 
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NOTE  III.     Ver.  227. 

And  confecrated  life  to  toil  intenfe. 

Milton,  defcribing,  mod  ingenuoufly,  the  dawn  of  literary  ambition 
in  his  own  youthful  mind,  has  the  following  expreffions  : 

After  mentioning  the  favour  he  experienced  from  his  learned  ac- 
quaintance of  Italy,  he  fays, 

"  I  began  thus  far  to  aflent  both  to  them,  and  divers  of  my  friends 
"  here  at  home,  and  not  lefs  to  an  inward  prompting  which  now  grew 
"  daily  upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intent  ftudy,  (which  I  take  to  be 
"  my  portion  in  this  life,)  joined  with  the  ftrong  propenfity  of  Nature,  I 
"  might  perhaps  leave  fomething  fo  written  to  after-times  as  they  fhould 
"  not  willingly  let  it  die."     Profe  Works,  quarto  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  62. 

NOTE  IV.     Ver.  238. 
All  that  Vve  done  is  due  to  patient  thought. 

The  writer  of  Newton's  Life,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  has  very 
juftly  remarked,  that  modefty  was  one  of  the  many  admirable  qualities 
which  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  this  fublime  philofopher.  Two  ftrik- 
ing  examples  of  it  are  recorded;  the  firft,  drawn  from  a  converfatioa 
in  which  Newton,  with  the  fimplicity  of  a  mind  truly  great,  fpoke  what 
he  thought  himfelf  of  his  own  mental  exertions  :  the  fecond,  from  a 
paffage  in  one  of  his  letters,  containing  almoft  the  very  words  of  the 
verfe  which  gave  rife  to  this  note. 
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NOTE  V.     Ver.  246. 

For  low  and  little  cares  of  languid  life. 

The  two  celebrated  and  amiable  phyficians,  Zimmerman  and  Tiflbt, 
whofe  writings  deferve  the  title  affixed  to  the  famous  library  of  .3iigypt, 
"  Medicine  for  the  Mind,"  afford  moft  valuable  advice  and  confolation 
to  thofe  votaries  of  art  or  fcience  who  may  have  been  forced  by  fick- 
nefs  or  forrow  to  fufpend  their  favourite  purfuits.  Few  literary  inva- 
lids can  fail  to  feel  themfelves  foothed,  and  encouraged  to  ftruggle  with 
calamity,  by  the  touching  defcription  which  Zimmerman  has  given  to 
the  world  of  his  own  fufferings,  and  thofe  of  his  learned  and  accom- 
plifhed  friends,  Garve  and  Mendelfohn,  in  his  beneficent  Eifayon  Soli- 
tude. Some  readers,  indeed,  are  fo  faftidious  as  to  think  that  infirmity 
and  afflidtion  fhould  on  no  occafion  obtrude  their  private  grievances 
(paft  or  prefent)  on  the  eye  of  the  public :  but  every  writer  who  records, 
with  the  eloquence  of  real  fenfibility,  calamities  that  he  has  encountered 
with  any  degree  of  fuccefs,  is  certainly  a  friend  to  fuffering  humanity ; 
as  his  record  may  furnifh  prefent  or  future  fellow- fufferers  with  a  frefli 
incentive  to  fortitude  or  exertion  ;  and  the  general  fympathy  of  Nature 
will  probably  make  him  ample  amends  for  any  accidental  cenfure  that  he 
may  happen  to  incur  from  unfeeling  individuals. 


NOTE  VI.     Ver.  280. 

With  thee ^  inJlruBive  guide  I  to  Jludy  Rcme. 

The   author   had    pleafed  himfelf  with  a   profpedl    of  enjoying  the 
fociety,  and  taking  a  fhare  in  the  ftudies  of  his  friend,  during   the 
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laft  of  the  feveral  years  that  the  fculptor  devoted  to  Italy  :  but  he 
relinqirifhed  this  favourite  defign  at  the  earneft  entreaty  of  fome  other 
friends,  who  requefted  him  to  remain  in  England  for  the  purpofe  of 
writing  a  Life  of  Milton.  He  facrificed  to  their  requeft  a  project  that 
feemed  to  promife  him  infinite  advantage  and  delight.  Time  and 
chance  conferred  on  him  an  unexpected  and  ineftimable  recompence  for 
that  facrifice,  in  the  friendfhip  of  Mr.  Cowper,  which  his  attachment  to. 
Milton  proved  the  means  of  his  acquiring. 


NOTE  VII.     Ver.  324. 

On  whom  that  coyeji  queen  her/mile  bejlows. 

The  paragraph  which  clofes  with  this  line  is  founded  on  a  paflage  of 
fingular  beauty  in  one  of  Milton's  Latin  letters  to  his  friend  Diodati; 

"  Unde  fit,  ut  qui  fpretis,  qua;  vulgus  prava  rerum  seftimatione  opi- 
"  natur,  id  fentire  et  loqui  et  efle  audet,  quod  fumma  per  omne  sevum 
"  fapientia  optimum  efle  docuit,  illi  me  protinus,  ficuti  reperiam,  ne- 
"  ceflitate  quadam  adjungam.  Quod  fi  ego,  five  natura,  five  meo  fate 
*'  ita  fum  comparatus,  ut  nulla  contentione,  et  laboribus  meis  ad  tale 
"  decus  et  faftigium  laudis  ipfe  valeam  emergere,  tamen  quo  minus  qui 
"-  eam  gloriam  affecuti  funt,  aut  eo  feliciter  afpirant,  illos  Temper  co- 
"  lam  et  fufpiciam,  nee  dii  puto,  nee  homines  prohibuerint." 

"  Hence,  wherever  I  find  a  man  defpifing  the  falfe  eftimates  of  the 
"  vulgar,  and  daring  to  afpire,  in  fentiment,  language,  and  conduft, 
"  to  what  the  higheft  wifdom,  through  every  age,  has  taught  us  as  moft 
"  excellent,  to  him  I  unite  myfelf  by  a  fort  of  necefl'ary  attachment; 
"  and  if  I  am  fo  influenced  by  nature  or  deftiny  that  by  no  exertion  or 
"  labours  of  my  own  I  may  exalt  myfelf  to  this  fummit  of  worth  and 
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"  honour,  yet  no  powers  of  Heaven  or  earth  will  hinder  me  from  look- 

"  ing  with  reverence  and  affedion  upon  thofe  who  have  thoroughly 

"  attained   this  glory,  or  appear  engaged  in  the  fuccefsful  purfuit  of 

"  it." 


END    OF    THE    NOTES    ON    THE    FIRST    EPISTLE. 
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NOTE  I.     Ver.  42. 
jThe  JavWite  idol  of  benighted  zeal. 

An  ingenious  foreigner,  who  has  added  extenfive  learning  to  a  lively 
imagination,  and  who  publifhed,  in  our  country,  a  work  of  confider- 
able  magnitude  on  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  Arts,  indulges  a  con- 
jedure  that  the  head  of  the  Urus,  or  favage  bull,  was  the  earliefl:  work 
of  fculpture.  This  idea  ftruck  him  fo  forcibly,  that  he  has  endeavoured 
to  difplay  and  confirm  a  conje(fture,  not  very  probable,  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing paflages  of  his  elaborate  and  amufmg  refearches : 

"  Ces  obfervations  nous  decouvrent  la  marche  de  la  fculpture,  et  celle 
"  de  la  the'ologie  des  anciens.  Cette  theologie  admettant  d'abord  un 
"  Etre  Supreme,  qu'elle  regarda  comme  la  pere  invifible  de  toutes  chofes, 
"  le  reprcfenta  par  I'embleme  du  boeuf  fauvage.  Le  terme  Tho,  ou 
"  The'o,  exprimant  cet  animal  produifit  le  mot  The'os,  d'ou  vint  celui 
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*'  de  Deus,  qui  fignifia  DIeu ;  parceque  fon  embleme  fut  primitivement 
"  reprefente  fous  la  forme  de  I'individu  dont  ce  mot  etoit  le  nom.  La 
"  fculpture  en  imitant  la  figure  de  cet  animal,  rendit  I'ide'e  de  la  the- 
*'  ologie.  Cette  idee  prefcrivit  robjet  qui  fit  peut-etre  decouvrircet  art 
"  ingenieux,  ou  du  moins  qui  encouragea  ces  premiers  effais." — 
Recherchesfur  COrigine^  VEfpr'it^  et  les  Progres  des  Arts^  torn  i.  p.  145. 

The  author  fays,  in  the  fame  volume,  where  he  labours  to  flrengthen 
his  CO nje dure  by  the  authority  of  very  early  medals, 

"  Ces  me'dailles,  frappees  dans  I'orient  par  un  peuple  Scythe,  nous 
"  reprefentent  la  figure  du  boeuf  a  tete  humaine,  telle  qu'on  I'avoit  dans 
"  un  pais  tres  voifin  de  celui  dont  elle  vint,  et  chez  les  defcendans  d'un 
"  peuple  qui  le  premier  employa  cette  embleme.  II  pafla  dela  dans  la 
*'  Grece,  dans  la  Sicile,  et  dans  I'ltalie,  ou  on  le  voit  fi  frequemment 
"  repre'fente  fur  les  me'dailles  de  Gela,  d'Agrigente,  de  Naples,  et  de 
"  tant  d'autres  villes,  repandues  dans  toutes  les  parties  de  la  Grece. 
"  S'il  eft  vrai,  comme  je  le  crois,  que  cette  figure  fut  le  principe  de  celles 
"  des  autres  dieux,  repre'fente's  fous  la  forme  humaine,  elle  doit  etre 
"  regardee  comme  le  germeet  le  premier  pasde  la  fculpture." — P.  177. 


NOTE  II.     Ver.  48. 

The  new  at t ration  of  a  modeW d  face. 

Two  refpedtable  writers  of  antiquity,  the  philofopher  Athenagoras, 
and  the  naturalift  Pliny,  agree  in  deriving  the  art  of  modelling  from  the 
celebrated  though  anonymous  Maid  of  Corinth,  whofe  father  Dibu- 
tades,  a  potter,  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  ingenuity  of  his  daughter,  in 
drawing  the  (hade  of  her  fleeping  lover,  by  lamp-light,  on  a  wall,  that 
he  is  faid  to  have  filled  her  outline  with  clay,  and,  hardening  it  with 
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the  reft  of  his  earthen-ware,  to  have  thus  produced  a  buft,  or  a  me- 
dallion, (for  it  might  be  either,)  which  was  preferved  at  Corinth  as  a 
curious  rudiment  of  art,  rill  that  city  was  deftroyed  by  Mummius, 
according  to  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Pliny  *.  The  Athenian  philofo- 
pher,  who  lived  a  confiderable  time  after  the  deftrudion,  and  after  the 
revival  of  Corinth,  fpeaks  of  this  interefting  produdion  of  early  art  as 
being  ftill  preferved  when  he  wrote,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius  f. 

The  anecdote  of  the  Corinthian  Maid  is  fo  pleafing  to  the  imagina- 
tion, that  we  cannot  be  furprized  at  its  being  readily  received  as  genuine 
hiftory.  M.  de  Caylus  makes  a  very  juft  remark  upon  it,  in  his  excel- 
lent Memoir  on  the  Sculpture  of  the  Ancients  :  "  Cette  idee  eft  melee 
"  de  vrai-femblance  dans  le  detail,  et  d'agre'ment  dans  I'invention  : 
"  mais  quand  on  voudroit  douter  de  ces  pretendus  faits,  il  eft  encore 
"  plus  commode  de  les  adopter  :  on  ne  pourroic  mcttre  a  la  place  que 
"  d'autres  fuppofitions." — Mem.  de  V Academie^  torn.  xxv.  p.  305. 


NOTE  III.     Ver.  56. 

Till  impious  ivorjhip  grew  from  tender  grief. 

"  For  a  father,  afflided   with   untimely  mourning,  when   he   hath 
"  made  an  image  of  his  child  foon  taken  away,  now  honoured  him  as 

*  "  Fingere  ex  argilla  fimilitudines,  Dibutades  Sicyonius  Figulus  primus  invcait  Corinthi 
"  filiae  opera;  qux  capta  amore  juvenis,  illo  abeunte  peregre,  umbram  ex  iacie  ejus  ad  lu- 
•'  cernam  in  pariete  lineis  circumfcripfit :  quibiis  pater  ejus  imprefla  argilla  typum  fecit,  & 
"  cum  caeteris  fiiflilibus  induratum  igni  propofuit ;  eumque  fervatum  in  NympliKO  donee  Co- 
"  rinthum  Mummius  everteret  tradunt."     Plin.  lib.  35.  cap.  12. 

•j-  Atto  5e  T>i;  y-ojyii  «  xopoir^arixi  tvfi^n  ifi^riy.uc  yap  nn;  ty^h'tra.,  irtfuyfo.'i^iv  cana  xctftufum  cv  «i^j;  t»iv 
vxiay  :i6'  0  irarrip  ko-Ssi;  aTrapaXXaxTiu  a^jn  th  ojuowrnri  (xspa^v  Si  ii^ya^no)  ava"/Xi;4-a;  tuv  irifiypaipnv  n-ij^si 
•TfO<raH7iXnfiti<7iV   0  tvtto;  iTt  xanm  i»Ko(iv6u!  aai^nxi.      AthEN AGORAS,    edit.  Oxon.   p.  60. 
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"  a  god  which  was  then  a  dead  man,  and  deUvered  to  thofe  that  were 
"  under  him  ceremonies  and  facrifices. 

"  Thus,  in  procefs  of  time,  an  ungodly  cuftom  grown  ftrong,  was 
"  kept  as  a  law,  and  graven  images  were  worlhipped  by  the  command- 
"  ments  of  kings."     The  Wifdom  of  Solomon,  ch.  xiv.  v.  15. 

Herodotus  has  recorded  the  very  fingular  honours  that  were  paid  to  a 
deceafed  daughter  by  the  afflided  Mycerinus,  an  ^Egyptian  monarch. 

From  the  energy  of  thofe  inventive  paflions,  love  and  grief,  we 
might  be  induced  to  fuppofe  that  the  earlieft  efforts  of  rude  fculpture 
would  be  fuch  as  they  fuggefted  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  refem- 
blance,  however  imperfed,  of  fome  mortal  infinitely  beloved  or  re- 
gretted :  but  hiftory  proves  that  fuperftitious  fear  is  a  pafTion  ftill  more 
creative  ;  and  in  Greece,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  home, 
though  not  the  native  climate  of  Sculpture,  it  is  evident  that  endeavours 
to  reprefent  different  divinities  by  the  rudeft  fymbols  preceded  every  at- 
tempt to  exprefs  human  features  by  any  kind  of  model.  Stocks  and 
Hones  were  confeffedly  worftiippeil  as  celeflial  powers,  in  that  land  of 
ingenuity,  before  any  thing  like  a  flatue,  bufl,  or  medallion  appeared. 
The  trunk  of  an  old  tree  was  folemnly  preferved  by  the  Thefpians,  and 
Idolized  as  their  Juno  *.  But  flones,  of  a  cubic  form,  were  their  more 
general  fymbols  ;  and  Paufanias  mentions  a  colledion  of  thefe  at  Pharse 
in  Achaia,  in  number  about  thirty,  and  each  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  a  particular  divinity  f.  They  flood  near  a  ftatue  of  Mercury,  and 
were  probably  regarded,  in  the  age  of  Paufanias,  as  curious  reliques  of 
that  ancient  mode  ofworfhip  which,  according  to  his  account,  had  been 
prevalent  among  all  the  Greeks. 

*  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  gives  a  fimilar  account  of  feveral  ancient  idols,  informs  us 
that  thefe  rude  fymbols  were  gradually  exchanged  for  ftatues  of  the  human  form,  which  ac- 
quired the  appellation  ^fnn  rrv  tx  /^poTwv  eti'vu/i^izv. 

SfS  T»iio;  otofia  iffAfyciTf;'  t«  ^e  eti  TaAaiOTEpa  x«»  To;j  wawtv  EKXno-i,  t>ju«;  Sewv  am  ayaXfiiiTuy  tijjoir  «pyoi 

X1C51.     Fausanias,  p.  579. 
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At  Orchomenos,  the  favourite  feat  of  the  Graces,  fo  happily  cele- 
brated by  Pindar,  thofe  interefting  divinities  were  originally  reprefented 
by  three  white  ftones.  When  a  rude  fymbol  was  exchanged,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  for  a  more  refined  image,  the  Greeks  were  folicitous  to 
preferve  feme  idea  of  the  original  type ;  a  pradlice  well  illuftrated  by 
D'Hancarville,  in  his  remark  on  thefe  memorable  fymbols  that  firft  re- 
prefented the  Graces.  He  imagines  that  the  union  of  the  fymbols  gave 
rife  to  the  attitude  which  thefe  patronefles  of  Grecian  art  affumed  in  their 
fubfequent  form  : 

"  L'unlon  des  trois  pierres  blanches,  qui  indiquoient  les  Graces  a 
Orchomene,  fut  confervee  lorfque  la  fculpture  convertit  ces  pierres  en 
ftatues,  le  point  par  ou  elles  fe  touchoient  devint  la  main  par  laquelle 
chacune  d'elles  fe  repofa  fur  les  bras  de  I'autre,  tandis  que  de  celle 
qu'elles  avoient  libre,  elles  tinrent  les  attributs  qui  les  diflinguoient. 
Cette  attitude  charmante  continua  d'indiquer  I'avantage  qu'elles  fe 
pretent  Tune  a  I'autre,  I'harmonie  qui  les  rend  infeparables,  et  le 
plaifir  qu'elles  procurent  par  leur  union.  Telles  on  les  voit  fur  les 
medailles,  fur  beaucoup  de  pierres  gravees,  dans  un  petit  groupe  qui 
appartient  a  la  maifon  de  Borghefe,  mais  particulierement  dans  les  an- 
tiquites  d'Herculaneum.    David,  torn.  iii.  pi.  21." 

D'Hancarville,  Jntiq.  Etruf.  torn.  iv.  p.  6. 

The  firft  Minerva  adored  at  Athens  is  faid  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  rough  pointed  ftake  *.  In  contemplating  the  great  contraft  be- 
tween fuch  objeQs  of  popular  veneration  and  the  works  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  the  mind  takes  a  generous  delight  in  the  progreflive  powers 
of  human  ingenuity.  The  pleafure  we  naturally  feel  in  fuch  a  contraft 
has  induced  many  writers  to  inveftigate,  with  great  labour,  the  ob- 
fcure  origin  of  different  arts.     M.  D'Hancarville,  in  the  ingenious  dif- 

*"  Sine  effigie  rudis  palus  et  informe  lignum."     Tsrtullian. 
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fertations  prefixed  io  his  Etrufcan  Antiquities,  has  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  rife  and  early  progrefs  of  fculpture  through  many  centuries  of  dark- 
nefs  prior  to  the  age  of  Daedalus  ;  a  period  with  which  the  adive  en- 
thufiafm  of  Winkelman  had  feemed  to  fatisfy  itfelf,  in  his  elaborate  and 
animated  Hiftory  of  Ancient  Art. 

If  the  conjectures  of  a  writer  may  be  trufted,  who  ventures  to  deli- 
neate a  period  fo  very  diftant  and  dark,  the  origin  of  Grecian  fculpture 
may  be  affigned  to  the  reign  of  Apis,  the  fucceflbr  of  Phoroneus,  about 
177S  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera*;  and  according  to  a  very  reafonable 
fuppofition  of  M.  D'Hancarville,  this  delightful  and  difficult  art  was 
more  than  a  thoufand  years  in  proceeding,  by  infenfible  degrees,  from 
a  ftate  of  rude  barbarity  to  its  period  of  exquifite  perfection.  Of  its 
moft  remarkable  fteps,  and  of  many  memorable  artifts  who  particu- 
larly contributed  to  its  advancement,  I  fhall  fpeak  in  fubfequent  notes. 
I  return  to  the  immediate  fubjed  of  this, — the  difpofition  to  fond  idola- 
try in  an  afflided  parent.  Two  ftriking,  though  very  different  charac- 
ters of  the  ancient  world  are  remarkable  examples  of  this  difpofition — 
Nimrod  and  Cicero.  The  ftrong  feelings  of  nature,  on  the  lofs  of  a 
beloved  child,  produced  the  fame  wildnefs  of  afFeCtionate  fancy  in  the 
imperial  hunter  and  in  the  republican  philofopher.  Thofe  who  recol- 
lect the  infinite  tendernefs  with  which  the  great  Roman  orator  fpeaks, 
in  his  Letters,  of  his  darling  Tullia,  will  forgive  and  pity  the  unhappy 
father,  whofe  excefs  of  affliction  led  him  fo  far  to  forget  his  own  philo- 
fophical  principles  as  to  think  very  ferioufly  of  building,  not  a  tomb, 
but  a  temple,  to  his  departed  child,  as  a  proper  objeCt  of  worfhip.  The 
Abbe  Mongault  has  clearly  afcertained  this  intention  of  Cicero,  in  his 
interefting  remarks  on  the  Fanum  TuUise,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy. 

*  "  Ainfi  I'invention  de  la  ftatuaire  remonte  jufqu'au  tems  de  cet  Apis  qui  finit  vers  Pan 
"  3932  de  la  perlode  Julienne,  a-peu-pres  mil  fept  cent  foixante  dix  huit  ans  avant  la  naif- 
"  fance  de  Jelus  Chrift."     D'Hancarville,  Antiq.  Etruf.  torn.  iii.  p.  21. 
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NOTE  IV.     Ver.  68. 

Thy  f am' d  Prometheus^  thy primceval pride. 

Of  all  the  celebrated  perfonages  of  antiquity,  there  is  not  one  who 
feems  to  have  had  a  harder  fate,  in  every  point  of  view,  than  this  extra- 
ordinary character.  He  has  peculiar  claims  to  a  place  in  this  Work, 
from  having  been  long  regarded  as  the  very  firft  of  Pagan  artifts,  and 
indeed,  the  firft  of  philofophers  *.  The  poets  have  reprefented  him  as 
fufFering  the  fevereft  of  tortures  for  ingenuity  and  benevolence.  His 
acute  and  energetic  fpirit,  nobly  painted  by  ^fchylus,  rendered  him  a 
favourite  hero  of  the  Athenian,  and  afterwards  of  the  Roman  ftage,  as 
we  may  conjedure  from  the  fragments  of  Accius.  At  Athens  he  had  an 
altar  infcribed  to  him  in  the  Academy  ;  and  a  feftival  was  held  in  his 
honour,  diftinguifhed  by  a  race,  in  which  the  candidates  for  the  prize 
carried  a  flame  as  they  ran,  and  he  only  was  confidered  as  the  viftor 
who  brought  it  alive  to  the  goal  f .  Paufanias,  who  mentions  this  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  Prometheus,  relates  alfo  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Phocis  preferved,  with  great  veneration,  fome  reliques  of  the  very  clay 
from  which  this  firft  of  modellers  was  faid  to  have  faftiioned  man  %. 
Yet  fome  of  the  Pagan  philofophers  did  not  fcruple  to  deny  the  mortal 
exiftence  of  Prometheus,  and  to  reduce  him  to  a  mere  fymbol  of  man's 
inventive  faculty.     Some  early  Chriftian  writers    treat  him  with  ftlll 

*  rioKrai  ■ny^cu  /5f&Toia'i»  ex  ripo/inSEii;?.      jDsCHYLUS. 

-|-  Ey  Axaaii/xt»  Jn  Er»  nfO/AJiGsiii;  /3ai/xs;'  xa»  6s»i7iy  om  omth  Tpof  T)1»  iroXiv  e;^ovt£5  xaio/xsva^  AajuTraJaj'  t« 
3i  a'yoiwcTjLca,  ojxa  ™  ^fo^  $uAa|ai  mv  Jaioa  fTi  xaioftimv,  srw.      Pausanias,  p.  76. 

M.  de  Caylus  has  inferted  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Antiquities  a  vignette,  formed  from  a 
monument  found  in  Athens,  alluding  to  this  race. 

\  Tama  it»  \ti-zt^cu  tb  irn^n  Xr^wrty,  c|  s  xai  «7rav  viro  tb  Tlfo^JiSEiij  to  ymoi  TrXarSnysa  rw* 
aySpuTuiy.     P.  806.  •        ' 
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more  feverity.  The  refpe£table  Ladtantius,  in  particular,  allows  him  his 
exiftence  and  his  ingenuity,  but  defcribes  him  as  employing  his  rare 
powers  to  the  bafeft  of  purpofes,  to  promote  the  prepofterous  ambition 
of  his  relation  Jupiter;  and  as  contriving,  by  his  fculptural  art,  to 
convert  the  tyrant  into  a  god*. 

Gf  an  interefting  charader,  fo  long  the  fport  and  vidim  of  fancy, 
fable,  and  conjedure,  it  is  natural  to  defire,  but  very  difficult  to  obtain, 
a  fimple,  rational  hiftory.  Who  (hall  folve  the  doubt  whether  Pro- 
metheus really  exifted  or  not  ?  He  has  been  called  a  Cretan,  an 
Egyptian,  a  Scythian  ;  and  Olaus  Rudbecke,  in  that  marvellous  work 
of  extenfive  erudition  and  fanciful  ingenuity,  his  Atlantica,  feems  inclined 
to  make  him  a  Swede,  and  claim  him  for  a  countryman  with  the  reft  of 
the  Titans.  Of  our  own  modern  writers.  Lord  Bacon  and  Mr.  Bryant 
(two  refpedable  names)  agree  with  the  emperor  Julian  in  their  inclina- 
tion to  melt  this  primaeval  artift  into  a  mere  allegory.  I  confefs  myfelf 
rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  intelligent  Brucker, 
■who,  in  his  elaborate  and  candid  Hiftory  of  Philofophy,  has  very  mo- 
deftly  ftated  fuch  conjectures  of  his  own,  concerning  this  celebrated 
perfonage,  as  account,  in  a  very  probable  manner,  for  all  his  fabu- 
lous adventures.  This  author  imagines  that  Prometheus  was  a  fervant, 
high  in  the  confidence  of  Ofiris,  an  ^Egyptian  monarch,  who  ventur- 
ing, without  the  permiffion  of  his  fovereign,  to  communicate  the  arts 
of  Mzypl  to  the  ruder  Greeks,  was  imprifoned  for  that  offence,  and 
tormented,  till  the  ^Egyptian  officer  who  guarded  him  was  flain  by  Her- 

•  "  Stultus  igitur  et  amens,  qui  adorat  quod  ipfe  fabricavit,  cujus  artificii  deteftabilis  et  in- 
*•  epti  auftorfuit  Prometheus,  patruo  Jovis  Japeto  natus.  Nam  cum  primum  Jupiter,  fummo 
"  potitus  imperio,  tanquam  deum  feconftltuere  vellet  ac  templa  condere,  et  quasreretaliquem 
"  qui  humanam  figuram  poflet  exprimere,  tunc  Pi-ometheus  cxtitit,  quihominis  effigiem  de 
•'  pinguiluto  figuraret  ita  verifimiliter,  ut  novitas  ac  fubtilitas  artis  miraculo  effet.  Denique 
*'  ilium  et  fuitemporis  homines  &  poftea  poets  tanquam  fidlorem  veri  acvivi  hominis  prodide- 
♦'  runt,  et  nos  quoties  fabrefafla  figna  laudamus  vivere  ilia  et  fpirare  dicimus,  et  hie  quidem 
"  auftorfuit  fidtiliumfimulacrorum."     Lactantius,  tom.ii.  p.  JJ-  edit.  1748. 
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cules,  and  the  prifoner  fet  free  *.  But  whether  Prometheus  had  a  real, 
or  only  an  imaginary  exiftence,  it  is  clear  that  the  artifts  as  well  as  the 
poets  of  antiquity  were  employed  in  giving  celebrity  to  his  interefting 
charadler. 

We  learn  from  Achilles  Tatius,  and  from  Seneca,  that  the  two  paint- 
ers, Evanthes  and  Parrhafius,  executed  remarkable  pidures  of  his  adven- 
tures ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  from  the  two  following  epigrams 
of  the  Anthologia,  that  the  Grecian  fculptors  alfo  reprefented  his  tor- 
tures with  admirable  energy. 

laXiocva   £<$•  Ufoy.rjdex. 

Te^vri^  irvp<rov  orroura'a,  (pefte<r(2iov,  en  S'  ccfx  tb^vtj^ 
Kui  TTupof ,    «XXo])CTK  irnifjioiTog  o'^tv  txu. 

AvT  Bvefye(rtTig  txuS'  utto  ^xXKorVTraiv. 

•  "  Dicejnus  tamen,  quod  nobis  hac  de  re  in  mentem  venerlt.  Supra  audivimus,  veterum 
"  quofdam  referre  Prometheum  ex  uEgypto  in  occidentem  delatum  Ofiridis  regis  confiliarium 
"  fuifle.  Ofiridem  vero  non  modo  per  Hermetem  artes  et  difciplinas  repperiffe,  fed  et  ob  mag- 
"  na  beneficia  inter  caslites  relatum  deum  habitum  efle,  Jovemque  fepe  veteribus  defignare,  fuo 
"  quoque  loco,  ubi  de  ^gyptiorum  philofophia  aftum  eft,  demonftratum  dedimus.  Cum 
"  itaque  fabula  dicat,  Jovem  ob  ignis  furtum  et  dolofa  munera  Mercurium  juffifle  vinculis  li- 
"  gare  Prornetheum,  conjiclmus  inde,  Prometheum  ab  Ofiride  inventionum  quas  mire  oc- 
"  cultafle  fupra  docuimus  fa(5lum  participem,  cum  prseter  rationem  atque  utilitatem  ^gypt- 
"  iorum  regis  peregrinum  populum  novis  artibus  et  fcientiis  erudiret,  per  Mercurium  (quein 
"  Ofiridis  quoque  fummum  confiliarium  fuifle  fupra  oftendimus)  captum  cum  dolofis  &  coa- 
"  temptis  muneribus  fruftra  regem  placare  tentaflet,  in  carcerem  durum  conjeftum,  mirifque 
"  serumnis  atque  cruciatibus  diesnoiSefquevexatum  fuifle,  culloditum  forte  a  potenti  quodam 
"  miniftro  vel  prxfefto  regis  ^gypt  ii,  quo  interfedlo  ab  Hercule  ex  vinculis  tandem  liberatus 
"  eft.  Nihil  horum  eft  quod  non  fabula;  circumftaatiis  exadle  refpondeat,  et  prifcorum  tempo- 
"  rum  condition!  congruat :  pro  conjeAura  tamen  hanc  explicationem  fiibuls  Promethei 
*'  tantum  venditamus,  et  lubenter  quemvis  fuo  fenfu  abundare  patimur  :  id  unum  certum 
*'  exiftimamus,  explicationes  philofophicas  fabuls  hujus  ferius  fuifle  excogitatas,  ita  enim  cum 
"  omnibus  fere  fabulis  evenifle,  prudentes  mythologix  veteris  exploratores  facile  conjicient, 
"  cum  tanta  acumina  phyfica  et  metaphyfica  in  prifco  orbe,  in  quo  has  fabulae  primum  enatas 
"  funt,  qusri  non  debeant.  Unde  quae  Platonici  de  Promethei  atque  Epimethei  fabulis 
"  garriunt,  ineptx  nugoe  mifers  fabuls  accommodats  effe  refte  cenfentur." 

Hift.  Philofoph.  vol.  i.  p.  372. 
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Grotii  Verfio. 

Artibus  auxilium  per  me  data  flamma  ;  fed  arte 
Spedlor  ego  et  flammis,  heu  fine  fine  mifer. 

O  hominum  ingratum  Temper  genus !  banc  ne  Prometheus 
A  fabris  poll  tot  fert  bene  fadta  vicem  ? 

Julian,  on  the  Statue  of  Prometheus. 

With  flame  I  furnifli'd  Art ;  yet  Art  and  Flame 
Have  fix'd  in  ceafelefs  pangs  my  fuffering  frame. 
How  thanklefs  men  !  fince  they,  with  Sculpture's  aid, 
Gifts  from  Prometheus  have  fo  ill  repaid. 


Tsf  ciVTis  Bi;  rov  avTOv, 

XxXkov  jttEi/  KxXeea-Kiv  ate;pea  ^tjBXog  Oj[*ijpi^ 
AXXtx.  fjLiV  0  7rXot,g-yj(;  Sei^ev  iXtyxpfi-ivviv. 

Aeup'  iSi  yup  ^evet^ovra  IlpojttijSEa,  Sevf  tSe  kuXkh 
Teiaofjceva  crirXxyxyuv  ex  ^nxiyxTiav  oo\)va,q. 

HpaicXEf  iey.£(ryi(rov,   evei  fierx  ctbio  (papeTpijv 
IxTTiTtovt^itli  ocXyog  aTTuvs-ov  £%£'. 

Grotii  Verfio. 

^s  vocat  indomitum  facundi  carmen  Homeri, 
Quern  falfi  plaftes  arguit  hoc  opere. 

Cerne  Prometheos  gemitus,  tormentaque  tradi 
iEris,  et  ex  irao  vifcere  trifle  malum  ! 

Alcide  fuccurre  !  tua:  poft  tela  pharetrae 
Japetionidse  flat  fine  fine  dolor. 
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The  fame  Writer,  on  the  fame  Statue. 

Homer  call'd  brafs  impafTive,  in  his  fong  : 
This  fculptor's  power  has  prov'd  the  poet  wrong. 
See  rack'd  Prometheus  !  fee  this  brafs  fuftain. 
Through  life's  inteftine  feat,  convulfive  pain  ! 
Vengeance,  Alcides  !  though  thy  fhaft  has  flown. 
Thy  friend  in  lafting  pangs  is  doom'd  to  groan. 

Before  I  difmifs  Prometheus,  let  me  obferve,  that  if  we  believe  him 
to  have  exifted,  we  may  ftill  acquit  him  of  the  offence  that  Ladlantius 
imputes  to  him.  He  was  certainly  not  the  firft  mortal  who  induced  his 
fellow- creatures  to  worfhip  an  idol  of  the  human  fhape.  Cedrenus  af- 
ferts  that  Serug  and  Terah,  the  progenitors  of  Abraham,  were  both 
makers  of  images  ;  and  adds,  that  Abraham  burnt  the  idols  of  Terah 
his  father  *.  Thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the  age  of  Pro- 
metheus place  him  in  a  later  period,  and  make  him  a  cotemporary  of 
Mofes  f.  The  worfliip  of  idols,  as  the  prefident  Goguet  juftly  re- 
marks, in  his  learned  and  fenfible  book  on  the  Origin  of  Laws  and 
Arts,  may  be  traced  to  very  high  antiquity  :  "  Les  teraphim  que  Ra- 
"  chel  deroba  a  fon  pere  Laban  etoient,  fuivant  I'avis  des  meilleurs  in- 
"  terpretes,  de  petites  idoles  qui  avoient  la  figure  humaine." 

Goguet,  tom.  i.  p.  355. 

*  El^u^a  TU  vurpi  avm  iKOcvtrt. 

•}■  "  Prometheum  Deucalionis  patrem  feptimo  anno  Mofeos  natum  effe  narrat  Cyrillus." 

Nota  in  Lactantium,  tom.  i.  p»  159. 
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NOTE  V.     Ver.  86. 
A'md  at  eternal  /way  in  animated  brafs. 

The  following  works  of  public  magnificence  are  afcribed  to  Semi- 
ramis : 

*'  She  built  llkewife  two  palaces  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  upon  the 
*'  bank  of  the  river  (Euphrates).  That  on  the  weft  had  an  high  and 
*'  ftately  wall,  made  of  a  round  circumference,  upon  which  were  pour- 
*'  trayed  in  the  bricks,  before  they  were  burnt,  all  forts  of  living  crea- 
*'  tures,  as  if  it  were  to  the  life,  laid  with  great  art,  in  curious  colours. 
**  This  wall  was  in  circuit  forty  furlongs,  three  hundred  bricks  thick, 
*'  and  in  height  (as  Ctefias  fays)  a  hundred  yards,  upon  which  were 
"  turrets  a  hundred  and  forty  yards  high.  The  third  and  moft  in- 
*'  ward  wall  immediately  furrounded  the  palace  thirty  furlongs  in  com- 
"  pafs,  and  far  furmounted  the  middle  wall  both  in  height  and  thlck- 
*'  nefs ;  and  on  this  wall  and  the  towers  were  reprefented  the  fhapes  of 
"  all  forts  of  living  creatures,  artificially  exprefled  in  moft  lively  co- 
*'  lours.  Efpecially  was  reprefented  a  general  hunting  of  all  forts  of 
"  wild  hearts,  each  four  cubits  high  and  upwards.  Amongft  thefe  was 
*'  to  be  feen  Semiramis  on  horfeback,  ftriking  a  leopard  through  with  a 
"  dart ;  and  next  to  her,  her  huft^and  Ninus  in  clofe  fight  with  a  lion, 
*'  piercing  him  with  his  lance.  This  palace  far  excelled  that  on  the  other 
*'  fide  of  the  river,  both  in  greatnefs  and  adornments;  for  the  outmoft 
"  wall  of  that  (made  of  well-burnt  brick)  was  but  thirty  furlongs  in 
**  compafs.  Inftead  of  the  curious  portraiture  of  beafts,  there  were 
"  the  brazen  ftatues  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  the  great  officers,  and  of 
"  Jupiter,  whom  the  Babylonians  call  Belus,  and  likewife  armies  drawn 
"  up  in  battalia  j  and  divers  forts  of  hunting  were  there  reprefented,  to 
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"  the  great  dlverfion  and  pleafure  of  the  beholders.  In  the  middle  of 
"  the  city  fhe  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  whom  the  Babylonians  call 
*'  Belus.  Upon  the  top  fhe  placed  three  ftatues,  of  beaten  gold,  of 
*'  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Rhea.  That  of  Jupiter  flood  upright,  in  the 
"  pofture  as  if  he  were  walking.  He  was  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
".  weighed  a  thoufand '  Babylonifli  talents.  The  ftatue  of  Rhea 
"  was  of  the  fame  weight,  fitting  on  a  golden  throne,  having  two 
"  lions  ftanding  on  either  fide,  one  at  her  knees,  and  near  to  them 
"  two  exceeding  great  ferpents  of  filver,  weighing  thirty  talents  apiece. 
"  Here  likewife  the  image  of  Juno  ftood  upright,  and  weighed  eight 
"  hundred  talents,  grafping  a  ferpent  by  the  head  in  her  right  hand, 
*'  and  holding  a  fceptre,  adorned  with  precious  ftones,  in  her  left." 

DiODORUS  SicuLUS,  tranllated  by  BoQTH,  b.  ii.  ch.  i. 

Such  are  the  wonders  of  early  art  which  Diodorus  has  recorded  as 
t"he  works  of  Semiramis,  on  the  authority  of  Ctefias,  a  native  of  Cnidos, 
who  became  the  favourite  phyfician  of  a  Perfian  monarch,  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  and  in  that  fituation  had  better  opportunities  of  acquiring 
hiftorical  information  concerning  the  antiquities  of  Afia,  than  his  coun- 
trymen in  general  poflefled.  Of  Ctefias's  extenfive  writings  only  a  few 
fragments  remain,  which  are  printed  as  a  fupplement  to  Herodotus,  in 
the  beft  editions  of  that  hiftorian.  The  credit  of  Ctefias  has  been  fe- 
verely  attacked,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers;  but  M.  Freret 
vindicates  his  veracity  in  feveral  particulars,  like  a  very  able  advocate,  in 
more  than  one  of  his  elaborate  differtations  on  points  of  ancient  hiftory, 
inferted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy.  The  kind  of  credit 
that  we  may  rationally  give  to  the  curious  defcription  that  I  have  cited, 
feems  to  be  very  candidly  afcertained  by  the  Abbe  Guafco,  who  thinks 
that  although  works  of  fuch  magnificence  were  hardly  executed  at  a 
period  fo  early  as  that  affigned  to  Semiramis,  yet  it  is  probable  that  fuch 
adually  appeared  in  Babylon  in  later  ages,  but  before  art  had  made 

c  c 
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any  confiderable  progrefs  in  Greece  or  in  jEgypt.     **  Quelque  exageree 

"  qu'on  a  raifon  de  croire  la  defcription  que  fait  Ctefias  des  monumens 

"  de  I'art  ftatuaire  qui  ornoient  les  palais  et  le  temple,   pretendus  batis 

"  par  I'ancienne  Semiramis,   quelqu'  anachronifme  que  Ton  fuppofe  a 

"  jufte  titre,  dans  les  epoques  donne'es  par  cet  auteur  fabuleux  a   ces 

"  monumens  :    il   n'en  refulte  pas  moins  que  cet  art  avoit  deja  fait  de 

"  grands  progres  en  Afie  durant  les  anciennes  monarchies  de  Ninive,  et 

"  de  Babylone  ;    car  aucun  art  ne  produit  de  grands  monumens  tout- 

"  a-coup,  et  ce  n'eft  que  fucceflivement  qu'il  atteint  certains  degres  de 

"  perfedion.     Done    quoique   les  ftatues  de  Belus,  de  Semiramis,   de 

*'  Ninus,  avec  tout  le  brillant   cortege  et  appareil,   qui  les  accompa- 

"  gnoient,  ne  fuflent  pas  des  produdlons  d'une  epoque  fi  reculee,  mais 

"  des  monumens  pofterieurs,    execute's    fous  quelqu'un   de   leurs  fuc- 

*'  cefleurs  du  meme  nom,  qui  voulut  immortalifer  par  la  les  fondateurs 

"  de  leurs  monarchies,  il  n'eft  pas  moins  conftant,  que  ces  monumens 

"  furpaflbient  en   elegance  et  peut-etre  en  antiquite',   les  premiers  que 

"  Ton  connoifle  dans  la  Grece,  et  peut-etre  meme  ceux  d'jEgypte :   ils 

"  font  tout  au  moins  des  indices  que  Ton  s'e'toit  deja  exerce'  depuis  long- 

"  terns  dans  ces  fortes  d'ouvrages." 

The  fame  refpedable  author  obferves  that  Jofephus  and  Herodotus 
attribute,  with  more  reafon,  thefe  embellifhments  of  Babylon  to  Nebu- 
chodonofor,  and  Nitocris  his  wife  ;  and  that  their  account  is  confirmed 
by  what  the  prophet  Daniel  has  faid  concerning  the  ftatues  of  gold  and 
filver  which  adorned  the  temples  of  that  city.  He  adds,  that  Aflyria 
had  more  than  one  Semiramis  :  "  Parceque  ce  nom  n'e'tant  qu'une  ex- 
"  preflion  generique  compofe'e  de  plufieurs  titres  de  dignite'  felon  le 
*'  genre  et  la  tournure  ordinaire  de  la  langue  orientale,  il  fut  commun 
"  a  plufieurs  reines  d'AlTyrie." — De  I'Ufage  des  Statues^  P-  87. 

Several  ftatues  of  Semiramis  are  commemorated  by  antient  authors. 
Lucian  fpeaks  of  one  ftanding  by  the  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddefs,  and 
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pointing  to  the  manfion  of  the  divinity,  as  if  to  acknowledge  her  own 
paft  offence  in  having  arrogated  to  herfelf  the  honours  due  only  to 
Juno.  Valerius  Maximus  has  defcribed  another,  not  lefs  remarkable, 
in  which  the  Aflyrian  queen  was  reprefented  with  her  trefles  in  a  ftate 
of  diforder,  and  thus  fignifying  the  rapidity  with  which  fhe  is  faid  to 
have  hurried  from  her  toilet  to  fupprefs  a  revolt  in  Babylon  *.  Let  me 
add,  on  the  authority  of  iElian,  that  Semiramis  was  as  much  celebrated 
for  her  beauty,  as  for  her  talents  and  power  f . 


NOTE  VI.     Ver.  94. 
^nd  hold  Semiramis  herfelf  a  dream. 

The  boldefi;  enemy  to  the  mortal  exiftence  of  this  celebrated  queen 
is  the  illuftrious  mythologift  Mr.  Bryant,  who  confidently  fays,  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  his  great  work,  "  I  have  (hewn  that  there  was  no 
"  fuch  perfon  as  Semiramis  :"  and  again,  "  I  think  it  is  plain  that  Se- 
*'  miramis  was  an  emblem,  and  that  the  name  was  a  compound  of 
"  Sama  Ramas,  or  Ramis,  and  it  fignified  the  Divine  Token,  the 
*'  Type  of  Providence ;  and  as  a  military  eiifign  (for  as  fuch  it  was 
"  ufed)  it  may  with  fome  latitude  be  interpreted  the  Standard  of  the 
"  Moft  High.  It  confifted  of  the  figure  of  a  dove,  which  was  pro- 
"  bably  circled  with  the  iris,  as  thofe  two  emblems  were  often  repre- 
"  fented  together.  All  who  went  under  that  ftandard,  or  who  paid 
*'  any  deference  to  that  emblem,  were  fliled  Semarim  or  Samorim." 

*  "  Semiramis  Aflyriorum  regina,  cum  ei  circa  cultum  capitis  fui  occupatae  nuntiatum  eflet 
'*  Babylonem  defecifTe,  altera  parte  criniilm  adhuc  foluta,  procinus  ad  earn  expugnandam  cu- 
"  currit ;  nee  prius  decorem  capillorum  in  ordinem,  quam  tantam  urbcm  in  poteftatem 
"  fuam  redegit.  Quocirca  ftatua  ejus  Babylone  pofita  eft  illo  habitu,  quo  ad  ultionem  exi- 
"  gendam  celeritate proecipiti  tetendit."     Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  g.  c.  3. 

xa^^^.     iEtiAN,  Var.  Hift.  lib.  7.  c.  i. 

C   C    2 
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Without  robbing  this  highly  refpedtable  writer  of  the  credit  he  juftly 
derives  from  having  throvsrn  many  fatisfadlory  rays  of  light  on  the  dove 
of  the  ark,  it  might  ftill  perhaps  be  no  very  difficult  tafk  to  eftabliHi  the 
exiftence  of  one,  or  of  more  than  one  Semiramis,  againft  the  fuppo- 
filion  of  his  annihilating  fancy  ;  and  fhould  the  animated  Mr.  Morrit 
amufe  himfelf  and  his  readers  in  vindicating  the  life  and  beauty  of  Se- 
miramis with  the  fame  fpirit  that  he  defended  the  palace  of  old  Priam, 
againft  the  deftroying  whirlwind  of  Mr.  Bryant's  imagination,  I  hope 
the  venerable  Coryphaeus  of  claffical  erudition,  who  has  himfelf  made 
fo  free  with  the  arguments  and  conjeQures  of  the  higheft  literary 
names,  will  not  feel  angrily  unwilling  to  indulge  in  a  fimilar  freedom  a 
fpirited  and  graceful  fcholar,  of  whom  we  may  fay,  in  the  words  of 
Homer,  (allowing  to  his  aged  antagonift  the  dignity  of  a  fovereign  in 
Grecian  literature,) 


Afyiiuv  f2oi<nX'yjotg,  erret  KKTCi  {/.oifocv  ssnre;. 

NOTE  VII.     Ver.  130. 
And  guards  thy  majjive  monarchs  with  refpecl. 

Of  all  the  modern  writers  on  early  fculpture,  M.  de  Caylus  feems  to 
have  rendered  the  moft  liberal  juftice  to  the  merit  of  the  ^Egyptians,  in 
the  following  remark  : 

"  Le  gout  pour  la  folidite  les  a  empeches  de  faire  faillir  aucune  partie, 
"  et  les  a  bornes  a  des  attitudes  fimples,  qui  font  devenues  monotones  ; 
"  et  cette  monotonie,  qui  n'etoit  peut-etre  pas  un  defaut  a  leurs  yeux, 
"  devoit  etre  ine'vitable,  les  combinaifons  des  attitudes  etant  fort  reffer- 
"  re'es,  et  I'adion  etant  abfolument  retranche'e.     Cependant  il  ne  faut 
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pas  croire  pour  ccla  que  leurs  artiftes  aient  toujours  e'te  depourvus 
"  d'une  forte  de  fineffe  dans  les  details.  II  eft  inutile  de  pouflTer  plus 
"  loin  cet  examen  :  on  conviendra  que  leurs  fculpteurs  ont  fenti 
"  et  exprime  le  grand,  et  c'eft  en  ceci  queconfifte  la  premiere  et  la  plus 
"  eflentielle  partie  de  I'art,  puifqu'  elle  feule  e'leve  I'efprit  du  fpedla- 
"  teur.  C'eft  encore  le  meme  defire  de  faire  paffer  leurs  ouvrages  a  la 
"  pofterite',  qui  leur  a  fait  preferer  les  bas-reliefs  en  creux,  a  ceux  qui 
"  font  de  demi-bofle  ;  ces  derniers  etant  expofe's  a  un  plus  grand 
"  nombre  d'accidens.  Enfin,  ils  ont  connu  toutes  les  parties  de  la 
"  fculpture,  jufqu'a  la  gravure  des  pierres." — Antiquiies,  torn.  i.  p.  6. 

That  the  -/Egyptians  delighted  in  the  fculpture  of  gems  we  have  a 
pleafing  proof  in  the  circumftance  recorded  by  iElian,  that  the  chief  of 
their  judges  wore  round  his  neck  an  image  of  Truth,  engraven  on  a 
fapphire  *. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Lucian,  by  birth  an  Aflyrian,  and  in  his  youth 
a  fculptor  by  profeflion,  fpeaks  with  ferious  efteem  of  the  ancient 
.Egyptians,  as  diftinguifhed  by  their  meritorious  efforts  in  the  infancy 
of  Art. 


NOTE  VIII.     Ver.  140. 

For  Greece^  their  Helen  !   was  by  JEgypt  reard, 

Paufanias  aflerts  that  the  figures  of  ftone  on  the  tomb  of  Corcebus 
were  the  moft  ancient  in  Greece;  and  as  Corxbus  lived  in  the  age  of 
Cecrops,  who  had  migrated  into  that  country  from  jEgypt,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Greeks  derived  from  the  attendants  of  this  ^Egyptian, 

•   Aixarat  5'  TO  apj^aiov  Tap  Ajyumiot;  ifpsi?  taa.'/.      Hv  Jt  tstcdw  a.ijX'^'>  "  Tf £0^fTaTo;,  xai  sJwa^f*  aTavraj . 
— EtVf  Js  xai  a'yaXj**w:f»  to»  avxpa.  ex(7a?r^iipa  XiO«,   x«i  ExaXsiTo  to  ayaX^a  AAtiStia. 

jElian,  edit.  PerizoBu,  p.  911. 
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their  knowledc^e  of  an  art  which  began  to  difplay  itfelf  among  them  at 
that  early  period.  D'Hancarville  ingenioufly  interprets  the  fables  con- 
cerning the  ftones  of  Deucalion,  and  the  ferpent's  teeth  of  Cadmus,  as 
alluding  to  the  origin  of  Sculpture. 

"  Deucalion  et  Corsebe  furent  contemporains  de  Cecrops  :  Cadmus 
"  vecut  avec  Hellen,  de  qui  les  Grecs  prirent  le  nom  d'Hellenes ;  il 
"  etoit  fils  de  Deucalion.  Les  fables  difoient  de  ce  dernier,  que  des 
"  hommes  naquirent  des  pierres  qu'il  jetta  par  derriere  lui,  apres  le 
■  "  deluge  qui  arriva  de  fon  tems  ;  ces  memes  fables  racontoient  que  des 
"  guerriers  tout  armes  naquirent  des  dents  du  ferpent  tires  par  Cad- 
"  mus,  et  feme's  dans  la  terre.  Comme  vers  le  regne  de  Cecrops  on  fit 
"  en  pierre  les  figures  du  tombeau  du  Corsebe,  ces  fables  e'toient  peut- 
"  etre  invente'es,  pour  marquer  dans  le  ftyle  dont  on  fe  fervoit  alors, 
"  qu'  au  tems  de  Deucalion  et  de  Cadmus,  I'ufage  de  faire  avec  des 
*'  pierres  et  de  I'ivoire  des  figures  qui  repre'fentoient  des  hommes  s'in- 
"  troduifit  dans  la  Gr^ct  "—Antiquites  Etrufques^  torn.  iii.  p.  58.        <■■ 

The  iEgyptians  feem  to  have  taken  a  pride  in  their  early  diftinflion"; 
for  Herodotus  fays  they  boafted  of  having  invented  ftatues  ;  and  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  mentions  their  idea  that  men  were  firft  created  in  iEgypt. 

NOTE  IX.     Ver.  148. 
The  paths  of  knowledge,  truth,  and  fame  are  yours. 

An  allufion  to  the  following  paflage  from  the  14th  of  Pindar's  Olym- 
pic Odes,  in  which  that  poet  has  happily  exprefled  the  high  ideas  he  en- 
tertained on  the  influence  of  the  Graces: 

Suv  yap  t/jttji/  TO.  TE^TTva,   koh  to,  yXvaeoc 

TiViTUi  TTocvrx  fSpoTotg' 

E»  (Topog,   Bi  KuXo?,   £*  TK  uyXuog 

Ayjjp, 
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In  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  there  Is  an  animated  diflert- 
ation  "  Sur  les  Graces,"  by  that  amiable  fcholar  the  Abbe  Maflleu,  who 
has  collected  from  ancient  authors  every  particular  relating  to  thefe  fa- 
vourite divinities  of  Greece. 

The  following  paflage  enumerates  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  works  of 
art  devoted  to  their  honour  : 

"  Enfin  les  anciens  aimoient  a   marquer  leur  zele  pour  leurs  dieux, 
"  par  divers  monumens  qu'ils  elevoient  a  leur  gloire,  par  des  tableaux, 
"  par  des  ftatues,  par  des  infcriptions,  par  des  medailles.     Or  toute  la 
"  Gre'ce  etoit  pleine  de  femblables  monumens,  que  la  piete  publique 
^l  avoit  confacre's  aux  Graces.      On   voyoit  dans  la  plupart  des  villes 
"  leurs  figures,  faites  par  les  plus  grands  maitres.     II  y  avoit  a  Pergame 
"  un  tableau  de  ces  deefles  peint  pour  Pythagore  de  Paros.     Un  autre 
"  a  Smyrne,  qui   etoit  de  la  main  d'Apelle.     Socrate  avoit  fait  leurs 
"  ftatues  en  marble,  et  Bupale  les   fit   en  or.      Paufanias   parle   de 
"  plufieurs  autres  egalement  recommendables  par  la  richefle  de  la  ma- 
"  tiere,  et  par  la  beaute  du  travail.     Demofthene  rapporte  dans  la  ha- 
"  rangue  pour  la  couronne,  que  les  Atheniens  ayant  fecouru  les  habitans 
"  de  la  Querfonefe  dans  un  befoin  preflant,  ceux-ci  pour  eternifer  le 
"  fouvenir  d'un  tel  bienfait  eleverent  un  autel  avec  cette  infcription : 
"  *  Autel  confacre  a  celle  des  Graces  qui  preTide  a  la  reconnoifTance." 


NOTE  X.     Ver.  i66. 

To  limit  England  in  the  fphere  of  art. 

Every  friend  to  literary  merit  muft  lament  that  writers  of  fuch  de- 
ferved  celebrity  as  Montefquieu  and  Winkelman,  could  be  induced  to 
disfigure  their  immortal  works  with  the  fuppofition  that  the  mhabitants 
of  England  labour  under  a  natural  incapacity  of  attaining  excellence  in 
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the  fine  arts  ;   a  fuppofition  that  can  only  difgrace  thofe  who  admit  and 
endeavour  to  fupport  it. 


NOTE  XL     Ver.  270. 
And  blejs'd  a  bold  progenitor  in  thee. 

Dxdalus  was  univerfally  revered  by  antiquity  as  the  father  of  Grecian 
fculpture  :  but  in , proportion  as  his  genius  became  an  objedb  of  public 
veneration,  his  perfonal  hiftory  vpas  fo  involved  in  the  decorations  or 
difguifes  of  fable,  that  (to  the  regret  cf  thofe  who  love  to  invefligate 
the  lives  of  meritorious  men)  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  obtain  a  fatisfadlory 
account  of  this  celebrated  fculptor,  architeft,  and  mechanift,  whofe 
early  and  fuccefsful  ingenuity  has  fo  juftly  endeared  his  name  to  every 
lover  of  art. 

The  learned  Junius  has  afligned  a  very  copious  article  to  Dsedalus,  in 
his  catalogue  of  antient  artifts ;  and  the  Abbe'  Gedoyn  (the  refpecSt- 
able  tranflator  of  Quintilian  and  Paufanias)  has  introduced  a  hiftory  of 
Daedalus  into  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy.  Thefe  two  elabo- 
rate writers  have  colledted  all  that  antiquity  could  furnifh  to  elucidate 
his  life  ;  but  they  both  feem  to  admit,  as  an  eftabllfhed  fad,  one  moft 
difhonourable  circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  their  hero,  which  I  am 
inclined  to  confider  as  not  more  entitled  to  ferious  credit  than  the  moft: 
fabulous  portion  of  his  adventures  ;  I  mean,  the  horrid  fuppofition  that 
he  envioufly  murdered  his  nephew  and  his  difciple,  for  poffeffing  inge- 
nuity fuperior  to  his  own. 

Of  this  I  fhall  fpeak  in  its  place  :  let  me  firft  relate  the  more  early 
particulars  that  ancient  writers  have  recorded  concerning  this  celebrated 
fculptor.  He  was  by  birth  an  Athenian  j  and  though  authors  differ 
on  the  name  of  his  father,  they  agree  in  reprefenting  him  as  the  grand- 
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fon  or  great-grandfon  of  Eredheus,  the  fixth  fovereign  of  Athens  ;  and 
Paufanias  afferts  that  he  Hved  in  the  period  when  CEdipus  reigned  in 
Thebes  ;  that  is,  about  half  a  century  before  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  who  may  be  called  the  earlieft  biographer  of  Dsedalus 
that  we  polTefs,  defcribes  him  as  having  greatly  improved  the  rude 
fculpture  of  his  age,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries, 
before  the  charge  of  having  deftroyed  his  difciple  reduced  him  to  the 
neceffity  of  flying  from  his  country. 

In  the  account  that  Diodorus  has  given  of  this  very  improbable 
crime,  there  is  one  particular  that  feems  to  mark  the  whole  ftory  as  a 
fabulous  invention.  It  is  faid  that  this  ingenious  difciple,  the  fon  of 
his  fifter,  was  led  to  invent  a  faw  by  the  accident  of  finding  the  jaw  of  a 
ferpent,  and  by  obfcrving  the  ufe  to  which  its  teeth  might  be  fuccefl'- 
fully  applied.  It  is  alfo  faid  that  Dsedalus,  being  furprifed  and  quef- 
tioned  in  the  ad  of  burying  the  murdered  youth,  anfwered,  that  he 
was  configning  a  ferpent  to  the  earth. 

The  hiftorian  mentions  it  as  a  wonder  fand  it  feems  one  of  thofe 
fpecious  wonders,  which  the  Greeks  were  fo  fond  of  inventing)  that  the 
fame  animal  (the  ferpent)  fhould  prove  both  the  fource  of  a  mofi:  ufeful 
invention,  and  the  means  of  dete£liiig  an  execrable  crime.  The  fup- 
pofed  criminal  is  faid  to  have  been  condemned  by  that  folemn  tribunal 
the  Areopagiis  :  but  the  mode  in  which  the  royal  fculptor  is  imagined 
to  have  accomplifhed  the  deftrudion  of  his  difciple  is  fuch,  that  it  could 
hardly  admit  any  legal  proof  of  a  murderous  intention.  Ovid  has 
briefly  and  forcibly  ftated  the  circumflance  to  which  I  allude  : 

Daedalus  invidit,  facraque  ex  arce  Minervse 
Prjecipitem  mifit,  lapfum  mentitus. 
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The  poet  adds,  that  the  falUng  youth  was  metamorphofed  into  a  par- 
tridge by  the  pity  of  Minerva  ;  and  I  confeis  that  I  confider  the  meta- 
morpholis  and  the  murder  as  equally  fabulous. 

Every  good  mind  that  refleds  on  the  fubjed:  will  efteem  it  hardly  pof- 
fible  that  a  man  in  an  elevated  rank  of  life,  and  bleft  himfelf  with  a 
variety  of  talents,  could  be  induced  to  murder  a  promifing  youth  whom 
he  had  engaged  to  inftruft,  and  the  child  of  his  own  fifter,  for  difplay- 
ing  fuch  ingenuity  as  a  mafter  and  a  relation  would  be  naturally  dif- 
pofed  to  admire  and  encourage.  A  fa£t  of  this  complexion  ought,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  never  to  be  admitted,  except  in  cafes 
where  the  evidence  that  fupports  it  is  irrefiftible. 

For  the  glory  of  Dsedalus  we  may  affirm,  that  the  improbable  atro- 
city imputed  to  him  is  fo  far  from  being  proved  by  any  teftimony,  that 
it  refts  only  on  dark  tradition  ;  and  the  whole  ftory  has  fo  much  the  air 
of  a  fable,  that  it  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  difcountenanced  and  dif- 
carded  by  every  ferious  biographer  of  this  illuftrious  artift.  Yet  writers 
are  fo  apt  to  tranfcribe  the  wonderful  tales  of  their  predeceflbrs  without 
examination,  or  to  credit  enormities  afcribed  to  men  of  talents  and  dif- 
tindion,  that  this  barbarous  ftory  has  been  creduloufly  repeated  from 
age  to  age.  The  modern  and  enlightened  authors  who  have  recently 
difcufled  the  hiftory  of  Dsdalus  do  not  fcruple  to  paint  him  as  an  af- 
faflin.  The  Abbe  Gedoyn  endeavours  to  varnifh  his  own  cruel  credu- 
lity on  this  fubjedl  by  the  following  remark  :  "  De  tout  tems  une  bafle 
"  jaloufie  a  ete  le  vice  des  artifans,  meme  de  ceux  qui  font  profeffion 
"  des  arts  les  plus  nobles ;  j'en  pourrois  citer  plufieurs  exemples  en 
*'  France,  comme  ailleurs." 

An  Italian  writer  of  our  own  time,  (Francefco  Milifia,)  who  has  pub- 
lifhed  an  entertaining  and  fuccefsful  Hiftory  of  Architeds,  ancient  and 
modern,  fpeaks    of  Dsedalus  in  his  architedural   charader,   and  re- 
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peats,  in  brief  but  energetic  terms,  his  vifionary  crime  *".  As  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  artifts  of  England  may  be  lefs  acquainted  with 
thefe  feelings  oinera gelofia  (to  ufe  the  words  of  the  Italian  whom  I  have 
quoted)  than  the  more  impaflioned  natives  of  France  and  Italy,  I  hope 
they  will  approve  my  endeavour  to  vindicate  from  the  horrible  impu- 
tation of  an  envious  murder  their  ancient  brother  of  Athens.  At  all 
events  I  have  a  pleafure  in  perfuading  myfelf  that  he  was  as  clearly  in- 
nocent as  he  was  confefTedly  ingenious.  When  he  removed  from  At- 
tica, whatever  the  caufe  of  that  removal  might  be,  he  is  faid  to  have 
obtained  the  friendfhip  of  Minos,  the  fecond  of  that  name,  who 
reigned  in  Crete ;  and  to  have  executed,  in  wood,  two  ftatues  of  Phx- 
dra  and  Ariadne,  the  celebrated  daughters  of  the  Cretan  monarch.  In 
Crete  he  is  reported  to  have  bxailt  a  labyrinth  of  marvellous  intricacy, 
and  copied,  on  a  fmaller  fcale,  from  a  portentous  edifice  of  iEgypf. 
He  muft  have  ftudied,  therefore,  the  works  of  Egyptian  art  in  their 
own  country,  before  his  vifit  to  Crete.  The  Cretans  were  ever  re- 
markable for  their  grofs  deviation  from  truth  ;  and  the  narrative  of 
fome  fculptural  works  afcribed  to  Dsedalus,  in  their  ifland,  contains  the 
moft  filthy  and  difgufting  fable  that  ever  fullied  the  pages  of  fidion. 
The  reader  acquainted  with  mythology  will  immediately  perceive  that 
1  allude  to  the  fable  of  Pafiphae,  the  moft  cruelly  calumniated  queen 
that  ever  fuffered  from  the  licentioufnefs  of  fancy.  Some  decent  in- 
terpreters of  her  ftory  have  fuppofed  that  flie  was  enamoured  of  a 
Cretan  officer  who  bore  the  name  of  Taurus,  and  that  Daedalus  was 
employed  in  affifting  their  illicit  attachment  :  but  Lucian,  with  an  ad- 
mirable mixture  of  wit  and  good-nature,  imagines  the  Taurus  of  Pafi- 

*  "  Fra'  fuoi  alliev!  fi  contraddiflinfe  un  fuo  nipote  da  alcuni  detto  chIo,  da  altri  altalo,  il 
"  quale  invento  tra  le  altre  cofe  la  fega  e'l  compaflb  ;  ma  Dedalo  ne  concepi  fi  nera  gelofia, 
"  chc  I'uccife." — Manorte  degli  jlrchitetti  Jntichi  e  Moderni^  tomo  i.  p.  13.  Parma, 
4781. 
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phae's  afFedtion  to  have  been  merely  the  fign  of  the  zodiac  diftinguiflied 
by  that  appellation  ;  and  Dazdalus  is  very  happily  metamorphofed,  by 
this  fuppofition,  from  the  culpable  confident  of  a  difhonourable  intrigue, 
into  an  innocent  mafter  of  aftronomy.  But  however  blamelefs  lihe 
intercourfe  might  be  between  the  flandered  Pafiphae  and  the  inge- 
nious Athenian,  Dasdalus  appears  to  have  incurred  the  refentmcnt  of  the 
Cretan  monarch,  and  to  have  been  under  the  neceflity  of  efcaping 
from  his  dominion  with  fecret  rapidity.  Hence  arofe  the  fable  of  his 
inventing  wings  for  himfelf  and  his  fon  Icarus  ;  a  fable  fo  captivating 
to  the  fancy  of  the  Latin  poets,  that  Ovid  has  related  it  twice  at  con- 
fiderable  length*.  Virgil  has  embellifhed  it  in  a  few  verfes  of  finguiar 
delicacy  and  pathos.  Horace,  Silius  Italicus,  and  Aufonius  have  all 
mentioned  it  occafionally.  The  ancient  and  fenfible  interpreter  of  in- 
credible fidions,  Palaephatus,  has  turned  the  fabulous  wings  of  Dxda- 
lus  and  his  fon  into  fails.  He  aflerts,  that  being  imprlfoned  by  Minos, 
they  efcaped  from  a  window  of  their  prifon,  and  embarked  in  a  (kifF: 
but  being  purfued  by  the  veffels  of  Minos,  in  tempeftuous  weather, 
the  father  only  got  fafe  to  land  and  completed  his  efcape.  Apollodorus 
relates  that  Hercules  found  the  body  of  Icarus  caftafhore  upon  an  ifland, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Icaria,  in  honour  of  the  youth,  whom 
he  buried.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  Daedalus  rewarded  his  illuftri- 
•ous  friend  for  this  humanity  fhewn  to  his  unfortunate  child,  by  exe- 
cuting a  ftatue  of  Hercules,  which  that  hero  miftaking  in  the  night, 
for  a  living  figure,  is  faid  to  have  firuck  with  "a  ftone.  Paufanias  mea- 
tions  this  ftatue  as  preferved  by  the  Thebans  in  a  temple  of  Hercules, 
and  gives  a  fimilar  account  of  its  origin  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  from 
the  afBided  father,  whofe  efcape  fron  Crete  he  alfo  afcribes,  like  Pa- 
Isephatus,  to  theufe  of  fails.  Though  Virgil  and  Silius  Italicus  repre- 
fent  Daedalus  as  building  the  temple  of  the  Cumasan  Apollo,  immedi- 

*  Metamorph.  lib.  viii.     Artis  Amatorlas,  lib.  ii. 
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ately  after  his  efcape  from  the  tyranny  of  Minos,  the  Greek  hiftorian 
of  his  adventures  fuppofes  him  to  have  proceeded  from  Crete  to  Sicily, 
and  to  have  ingratiated  himfelf  fo  fuccefsfully  with  Cocalus,  a  prince  of 
that  country,  that  when  Minos,  with  a  naval  force,  purfued  and  de- 
manded the  fugitive,  his  generous  protedor,  inftead  of  betraying  his 
ingenious  gueft,  from  whofe  architectural  talents  he  is  faid  to  have  de- 
rived great  advantage,  endeavoured  to  negotiate  with  Minos  in  his  fa- 
vour. The  Cretan  monarch  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Sicilian  prince, 
and,  according  to  the  accounts  of  more  than  one  ancient  Greek  author, 
the  daughters  of  Cocalus  contrived,  from  their  partiality  to  the  Athenian 
artift,  to  deftroy  his  formidable  enemy  ;  which  they  are  faid  to  have 
accomplifhed  by  the  means  of  a  hot  bath,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
Cretans  who  attended  their  king  fuppofed  his  death  to  be  natural,  and 
departed  in  peace  with  his  remains — a  tale  that  has  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  fidion. 

Dsedalus  is  reported  to  have  exprefl'ed  his  gratitude  towards  his  Si- 
cilian protedtor  by  executing  many  ingenious  works  in  his  country. 
Diodorus  relates  that  he  built  an  impregnable  palace  for  his  royal 
friend  j  that  he  fortified  and  adorned  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina; 
and  that  he  conftru£ted  a  vapour-bath,  in  which  the  fick  were  plea- 
fantly  cured  of  their  infirmities,  without  fuffering  from  its  heat  *. 
Concerning  the  latter  days  and  death  of  Dsedalus  antiquity  furnifhes  no 
anecdotes :  but  the  learned  Abbe'  Gedoyn  imagines,  with  great  pro- 
bability, that  from  Italy  he  paffed  again  into  ^gypt,  and  ended  his 
life  in  that  country — an  idea  that  he  refts  on  the  authority  of  the 
^Egyptian  priefts,  who  reported,  accordii'ig  to  the  narrative  of  Diodo- 
rus Siculus,  that  Dsedalus  conftruded  a  moft  beautiful  veftibule  to  the 

*   TpiToy  St  OTTuXatov  xora  ttdi  StXiwavIiDv  j^apav  xaTsffXEuswrtv,   ev  u  tav  o-TptJara  xar'auTin  tujxj?  «tio;  fi/yo- 
;^«>S  £|£Xa?!»,  ui  TE  Si«  Tfiv  fidXciKimra  Tn;  ■uEp(x«wiaf  fifidjiBv  XiXri^OTuiq,   xai   xaroi  jj-ixfot  towj  EvJialftxaj  jiET« 
Tif\iu(  ^ifaviuu)  ra  SiijJMra,  |irid£vx«f£vox?'i</^'E»a4  "to  tus  SEfjuornTOf.      DioDORUS  SlCULUS,   lib,  4. 
A  curious  proof  of  the  antiquity  and  exceiJence  of  vapour-baths  ! 
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temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis,  and  was  held  in  fuch  veneration  by  the 
^Egyptians,  that  they  placed  in  that  temple  a  ftatue  which  he  had 
carved  in  wood  of  himfelf,  and  raifed,  in  one  of  the  adjacent  iflands, 
a  temple  to  the  artift,  in  which  his  memory  was  religioufly  worlhipped 
by  the  natives  of  that  country. 

Thus  incomplete  are  the  beft  accounts  that  ancient  and  modern  au- 
thors afford  of  this  extraordinary  and  interefting  perfonage,  whofe  ex- 
iftence,  like  that  of  Prometheus  and  Semiramis,  has  been  queftioned 
by  the  fcrutinizing  fpirit  of  modern  refinement.  A  very  ingenious  and 
learned  French  commentator  on  Pliny,  who  feems  actuated,  like  Mr. 
Bryant,  by  a  paflion  for  etymological  chemiftry,  would  reduce  the 
active  Athenian  artift  into  a  mere  Syrian  fymbol  *.  But  prefuming  on 
the  evidence  of  feveral  works  (very  credibly  imputed  to  this  early 
fculptor)  that  he  really  exifted,  and  prefuming  this  with  the  more  con- 
fidence becaufe  one  of  his  works  has  the  happy  and  immortal  diftindlion- 
of  being  defcribed  by  Homer,  I  fhall  proceed  to  enumerate  thofe  me- 
morable produdions  in  Sculpture  which  antiquity  afligned  to  him,  and 
which  the  courfe  of  this  narrative  has  not  yet  led  me  to  mention.  Of 
thefe,  the  moft  ftriking  are  two  ftatues  of  himfelf  and  his  fon  Icarus ; 
the  one  formed  of  tin,  the  other  of  brafs,  and  faid  to  have  been  fta- 
tioned  in  thofe  iflands  of  the  Adriatic  gulf  that  were  called  Elec- 
trides  f. 

*  "  Dxdale  eft  un  nom  Syrien,  dont  !es  racines  fe  retrouvent  dans  les  deux  mots  Hebreny 
"  dai  (prepofidon  qui  de  mcme  que  da,  en  Grec,  augmente  le  fens  du  mot  qu'elle  precede) 
"  et  f/rt/,  pauvre.  Dsdale  eft  done  I'embleme  de  lapauvrete,  du  befoin,  premiere  fource  ne- 
"  ceftaire  des  arts  ....On  reconnoit  manifeftement  le  genie  oriental  dans  cette  fiiSion  morafe." 

M.  PoiNSiN-ET  DE  SivRY,  in   a  note  to  his  fplendid  and  elaborate  edition  of  Pliny,  in  Latin 

and  French,  twelve  vols,  quarto. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Pliny  does  not  mention  the  elder  Daedalus  as  a  fculptor,  but  celebrates 
him  as  the  inventor  of  the  fa\v,  the  hatchet,  the  level,  the  gimblet,  ifinglas,  and  glue. 

+  HXsxTfioES  vno-oi-ti'  «i;  sicri  Jvo  aiJptavT:j  AaiJaXs  xai  Ixapa.  SrF.rHANBS  Byzantinus,  De  Ur- 
blbus,  edit.  1694,  p.  379. 
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Arlftotle,  from  whomStephanus  of  Byzantium  borrowed  his  account 
of  thele  queftionable  ftatues,  has  mentioned  DjEdalus  as  a  maker  of 
puppets  that  moved  by  an  infufion  of  quickfilver  ;  an  idea  that  D'Han- 
carville  has  ridiculed  with  contemptuous  pleafantry  : 

"  Sur  le  temoignage  d'un  certain  Philippe,  Ariftote,  plus  de  neuf 
•'  cents  ans  apres  Dedale,  afluroit  qii'au  moyen  du  vif  argent,  il  fit 
"  une  ftatue  qui  marchoit  effedivement.  Beaucoup  d'auteurs,  mal- 
*'  heureufement  tres-graves,  Dion  Chryfoftome  entr'autres,  copierent 
"  cette  fable,  et  fuivant  I'ufage  I'appuyerent  de  leur  autorite  ;  je  les 
*'  croirois  plus  volontiers  s'ils  eulTent  ecrit  que  Dedale  fit  des  automates 
"  philofophes,  capables  d'e'crire  feriufement  de  tels  contes  ;  ils  fervi- 
•'  roient  eux-memes  de  juftification  a  ma  croyance." 

Paufanias  records,  with  particular  care,  the  more  authentic  works  of 
Daedalus  that  remained  in  his  time  :  his  ftatue  of  Hercules,  at  Thebes  ; 
of  Trophonius,  among  the  Lebadenfes  in  Boeotia :  thofe  of  Britomar- 
tis  and  of  Minerva,  in  Crete  ;  with  the  dance  of  Ariadne,  mentioned 
by  Homer  in  the  Iliad,  and  wrought  on  white  marble;  among  the 
Delians,  a  Venus  in  wood,  with  her  right  hand  perifhing  by  Time, 
and  raifed  on  a  fquare  bafis  inftead  of  feet.  "  I  am  perfuaded,"  fays 
Paufanias,  "  that  Ariadne  received  this  image  from  Daedalus,  and  car- 
*'  ried  it  with  her,  when  fhe  attended  Thefeus.  The  Delians  affirm 
"  that  Thefeus  himfelf  devoted  it  to  their  Apollo,  that  it  might  not, 
"  on  his  return  to  his  own  country,  awaken  in  his  mind  a  painful  and 
"  paffionate  recolledion  of  Ariadne.  Befides  thefe,"  concludes  Pau- 
fanias, "  I  know  not  any  works  of  Dsedalus  remaining  ;  for  as  to  thofe 
"  which  the  Argives  had  confecrated  in  their  temple  of  Juno,  and  thofe 
"  removed  to  Gela  in  Sicily  from  Omphace,  they  have  difappeared  by 
"  the  influence  of  Time." 

Paufanias,  in   a  former  part  of  his  defcription,  had  mentioned  ano- 
ther ftatue  of  Hercules  by  the  fame  artift,  executed  alfo  in  wood,  and 
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placed  near  a  temple  of  Minerva,  in  the  territory  of  Corinth.  This 
ftatue,  defcribed  as  naked,  may  be  therefore  confidered  as  the  fource  of 
the  fafhion  that  prevailed  in  the  heroic  images  of  Greece  ;  and  Paufa- 
nias,  in  his  account  of  it,  delivers  his  opinion  on  the  works  of  Dasdalus 
in  general.  They  did  not  fatisfy  the  fight,  (accuftomed  to  the  pro- 
dudionsof  improved  art,^  yet  they  had  in  them  an  air  of  infpiration  *. 

From  this  candid  account,  a  modern  reader  may  eafily  conceive  the 
kind  of  deficiency,  and  the  degree  of  animation,  that  were  vifible  in 
the  ftatues  of  this  early  artift.  His  extraordinary  fkill  as  a  fculptor 
feems  to  reft  on  his  marble  bas-relief,  reprefenting  the  Dance  of  Ari- 
adne ;  I  fhall  therefore  clofe  this  long,  yet  Imperfect  note,  on  the 
father  of  Grecian  art,  by  tranfcribing  the  defcription  which  Homer  has 
given  of  his  moft  memorable  work,  with  the  lively  remarks  of  D'Han- 
carville  on  this  ancient  and  interefting  fculpture. 

Homer,  in  defcribing  the  (hield  of  Achilles,  pays  the  following  tri- 
bute to  the  merit  of  Dsedalus  : 

Tu  iKiXov,  Oiov  TToj   evi  Kvcixrcrc,}  evaetv 
AoctoxXog  7;(rKr,<rev  y.otXXi'jTXoic.cci/.u  ApMovvj' 
Ev9a  jwei/  7ii$soi  ycai  rrocfidevot  a.X(pB(nCoioci 
Xlp^£lii/T ,   aXXijXwi/  BTTi  Koc^TTu  %eipa?  e^ovTSs' 
TuvS'  at  f^iv  XBTTTOig  oSovocs  £%oi',   01  oe  ^tTuvocg 
'EixTo  suwiTUg,   TjKix  ^iXCovTug  eXxiu' 
Kat  fcti  [A,Bv  KocXag  g-epocvug  s^ov,   oi  oe  [/.oi^oci^xg 
E<%oi/  ;^pviretxg  b^  ocpyvpBuv  tbXu[a,uvuv. 

Oi^'  OTB   jJLBV  BpS^XlDCOV   iTrtS'Oif^BVOiO'l  TTOOBfrcrt 

Fetx  uex,X ,   ug  ore  rig  r^o^xpy  aff^cvov  bv  TrotXafXTjo'iv 

PaUSANIAS,    p.   121. 
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E^ofJiBvo;  K£pajt*£U?  7r£;pij<r£Ta;,   etiKB  BerjO-iv' 

AXXoTB  S'  au  Bfie^u(rx.ov  ett;  $"'%«?  aXXijXo((r<. 

rioXXof  ()'  ifjLB^oivTa  %opoi/  Trefiiis-aS'  ofJuXog 

TEpTTOjUEfOi*  (Jo^w  iJe  Jcu£;r'JT'7p£  'ta7   auTK? 

MoXtt)??  E^api^^^ovTEf  £ J/KEUov  xaT«  jW£(r(r»j.  Iliad  1 0.   V.  59*^' 

A  figur'd  dance  fucceeds.     Such  once  was  feen 

In  lofty  Gnoffus,  for  the  Cretan  queen 

Form'd  by  Dasdalean  art.     A  comely  band 

Of  youths  and  maidens  bounding,  hand  in  hand ; 

The  maids  in  foft  cymars  of  linen  drefs'd, 

The  youths  all  graceful  in  the  glofly  veft. 

Of  thofe,  the  locks  with  flowery  wreaths  inroll'd  ; 

Of  thefe,  the  fides  adorn'd  with  fwords  of  gold. 

That,  glittering  gay,  from  filver  belts  depend. 

Now  all  at  once  they  rife,  at  once  defcend 

With  well-taught  feet :  now  fhape  in  oblique  ways, 

Confufedly  regular,  the  moving  maze  : 

Now  forth  at  once,  too  fwift  for  fight,  they  fpring, 

And,  undiftinguifli'd,  blend  the  flying  ring. 

So  whirls  a  wheel,  in  giddy  circle  tofs'd, 

And,  rapid  as  it  runs,  the  fingle  fpokes  are  loft. 

The  gazing  multitudes  admire  around 

Two  adive  tumblers  in  the  centre  bound  ; 

Now  high,  now  low,  their  pliant  limbs  they  bend, 

And  general  fongs  the  fprightly  revel  end,  PoP£. 


£  £ 
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The  recent  verfion  of  my  admirable  friend,  which  he  has  lately  and 
happily  retouched,  is  more  faithful  to  Homer  and  to  Dxdalus: 

To  thefe  the  glorious  artift  added  next 
A  varied  dance,  refembling  that  of  old 
In  Crete's  broad  ifle,  by  Daedalus  compos'd 
.  For  bright-hair'd  Ariadne.     There  the  youths 
And  youth-alluring  maidens,  hand  in  hand, 
Danc'd  jocund  ;  every  maiden  neat-attir'd 
In  fined  linen,  and  the  youths  in  vefts 
Well-woven,  glofly  as  the  glaze  of  oil. 
Thefe  all  wore  garlands,  and  bright  faulchions  thofe, 
Of  burnilh'd  gold,  in  filver  trappings  hung. 
They  with  well-tutor'd  fteps  now  nimbly  ran 
The  circle,  fwift  as,  when  before  his  wheel 
Seated,  the  potter  twirls  it  with  both  hands 
For  trial  of  its  fpeed  ;  now  crolTing  quick, 
They  pafs'd  at  once  into  each  other's  place. 
A  circling  crowd  furvey'd  the  lovely  dance, 
Delighted :  two,  the  leading  pair,  their  heads 
With  graceful  inclination  bowing  oft, 
Pafs'd  fwift  between  them,  and  began  the  fong.  Cowper. 

"  Cet  ouvrage  de  fculpture,  execute  pres  de  cinq  cents  ans  apres  I'in- 
"  vention  de  la  ftatuaire,  decrit  environ  trois  fiecles  apres  Dedale  par 
"  Homere,  qui  I'avoit  affurement  vu,  puifque  Paufanias,  plus  de  mille 
"  ans  depuis,  reconnoit  que  c'eft  le  meme  dont  il  eft  parle  dans  I'lliade, 
*'  a  laquelle,  curieux  obfervateur  et  favant  comme  il  etoit,  il  n'avoit 
"  fans  doubte  pas  manque  de  le  comparer  ;  car  il  I'avoit  fi  bien  exa- 
"  mine'  qu'il  fpecifie  meme  la  matiere  dont  il  etoit  fait ;  un  tel  monu- 
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"  meat  dis-je,  detaille  par  un  homme  tel  qu'  Homere,  dont  on  connoit 
"  I'exaditude  dans  les  moindres  details  ou  il  entre  fur  les  arts,  eft  fans 
"  doubte  la  preuve  la  plus  authentique  qui  puilFe  jamais  exifter  des 
"  grands  progres  faits  par  la  fculpture  au  moins  cent  ans  avant  la  prife 
*'  de  Troye,  et  de  I'erreur  dans  laquelle  le  peu  de  critique  des  anciens, 
"  mais  fur-tout  de  Pline,  a  jette  les  modernes  au  fujet  de  I'anciennete 

*'  des  arts Ce  bas  relief  reprefentant  deux  terns  d'une  meme  action, 

"  etoit  ne'ceflairement  divife  en  deux  parties,  ou  par  une  vafe  ou  par  unc 
*'  colonne,  comme  on  en  a  plufieurs  exemples  dans  les  monumens  an- 
"  tiques.  Le  premier  de  ces  tableaux  repre'fentoit  le  commencement 
"  de  la  danfe,  qui  fe  mouvoit  en  cercle  comme  pour  s'eflayer  ;  le  Co- 
"  ryphe'e  avec  fa  compagne  entonnoit  la  chanfon  qui  en  etoit  le  motif, 
"  et  que  le  refte  des  danfeurs  repetoit.  Par  les  plis  et  replis  de  la 
"  figure  qu'ils  formoient,  ils  marquoient  dans  le  fecond  tableau  les  tours 
*'  et  les  de'tours  du  labyrinthe  d'ou  The'fe'c  fortit  au  moyen  du  fil  dont 
"  Ariane  I'avoit  pourvu.  Dedale,  au  rapport  de  Lucien,  I'avoit  in- 
"  ftruitc  de  cette  danfe  j  et,  fuivant  Homere,  il  en  etoit  I'inventeur. 
"  C'eft  le  plus  ancien  ballet  figure  dont  il  foit  parle'  dans  les  anciens 
"  auteurs ;  il  fut  le  modele  de  tons  ceux  qui  reprefenterent  depuis  les 
"  acflions  et  les  moeurs  des  hommes  :  cet  art,  fi  Ton  en  croit  Plutarque 
"  fut  porte  fi  loin  qu'il  approchoit  plus  de  la  poefie,  que  la  peinture 
"  meme. 

*•  II  paroit  que  les  draperies  des  figures  de  ce  bas-relief  colorees  fur  le 
"  bouclier  d'Achille,  a  I'aide  des  difFerens  me'taux  qu'on  y  fuppofe  em- 
*'  ployes,  I'etoient  auffi  fur  le  marbre  :  dela  vient  cette  exprefTion 
"  "ttoikiXXb  pour  marquer  un  choeur  de  diverfes  couleurs.  Nous  avons 
"  deja  parle'  des  ftatues  de  bois  peintes  et  dore'es  faites  avant  Dedale  : 
"  mais  les  anciens  colorerent  auffi  et  dorerent  le  marbre,  comme  on  le 
"  peut  voir  par  la  petite  Ifis  trouve'e  a  Pompeia,  par  la  Diane  confervee 
"  a  Portici,  par  les  cheveux  de  la  belle  Venus  de  Medicis,  et  le  diademe 

E  E  2 
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"  de  Tautre  Venus,  confervee  avec  la  premiere,  dans  la  tribune  de  la 
"  galerie  de  Florence.  Je  crois  done  que  les  robes  de  lin  et  de  laine, 
"  que  portoient  les  danfeufes  et  les  danfeurs  de  ce  bas-relief,  e'toienc 
*'  peintes,  que  les  ceinturons  de  ces  derniers  e'toient  argentes,  et  que 
"  leursepees  etoient  dorees. 

"  Si  Ton  compare  ce  que  dit  Homere  de  ce  monument,  avec  ce  que 

"  Paufanias  et  Platon  ont  ecrit  des  autres  ouvrages  de  Dedale,  on  verra 

*'  que  la  compofition  de  cette  danfe  ne  pouvoit  etre  mieux  entendue  ni 

**  plus  riche   ou  plus  agre'able  qu'elle  I'e'toit :   elle   femble  avoir  donne 

*  I'idee  des  heures,  que  Ton  voit  a  la  vigne  Borghefe,  et  de  celles  dont 

"  le  Guide  a  entoure   le  char  de  I'Aurore  qu'il  a  peinte  dans  le  palais 

*•  Rofpigliozi  a  Rome.      Cependant   on   n'exe'cute  jamais  tout  ce  que 

"  Ton  conceit,  parceque  I'habilite'  de  la  main,  la  connoiflance  des  vrais 

"  principes  de  I'art  et  des  moyens  qu'il  peut  employer,  ne  re'pondent 

"  pas  toujours  a  la  grandeur  du  genie   et  des  idees  de  celui  qui  com- 

'*  pofe  :    fi  Ton  s'en  rapporte  au  jugement  de  Paufanias  fur  le  caradere 

"  des  ftatues  de  Dedale,  on  trouvera  que  I'execution  de  ce  bas-relief  a 

"  duetre  inferieure  a  fa  compofition;    que  le  ftyle,  quoique  fort  et  vi- 

*'  goreux  en  de'voit  etre  auftere  et  prive  de  grace  ;   fi  toutefois  I'on  s'en 

"  rapporte  a  Platon,  il  foudra  croire  que  les  figures  employees  a  rendre 

"  ces  belles  id e'es,  manquoient  encorS  par  I'exadlitude  du  deflin,  et  fans 

"  double  par  la  juftefle  des  proportions:   mais  il  eft  alTure  que  Ton  y 

"  voyoit  les  femences  de  tout  ce  que  la  fculpture  fit  de  mieux  dans  les 

"  terns  pofte'rieurs.     Homere,    qui  s'il  fe  fut  adonne  a  la  fculpture  ou 

**  a  la  peinture,  eut  aflurement   ete'   aufli   habile   fculpteur  ou  peintre 

*'  qu'il  etoit  grand  poete,  nous  a  deffme  plutot  que  decrit  ce  bas-relief, 

*'  avec  loute  la  verite  et  la  fimplicite  qu'eut  jamais  pu  y  mettre  le  plus 

*'  favant  artifte,  en  le  rendant  fur  le  toile  ou  fur  le  marbre.     On  croit 

♦'  le  voir  en  lifant  la  copie  qu'il  en  a  faite ;    la  matiere  feule  en  eft  de- 

"  truite,  mais  il  nous  en  a  ccnferve  la  partie  la  plus  precieufe  :  fes  vers, 
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comme  autant  de  pinceaux  donnent  a  la  nature  ce  coloris  et  cette 
fraicheur  qui  la  rendent  fi  aimable.  II  faut  done  que  malgre  les 
reproches  faits  a  Dedale,  Homere  ait  trouve  dans  fon  ouvrage  ce  gout 
et  ce  fentiment,  qui  feuls  font  capables  d'echauffer  I'imagination, 
parcequ'ils  touchent  le  coeur,  peuvent  infpirer  des  idees  riantes  a 
"  I'efprit  par  le  fouvenir  des  chofes  agre'ables  qu'ils  lui  rappellent,  et 
"  fournir  a  tous  deux  les  images  charmantes  dont  il  a  fait  ufage." 

Antiquites  Ktrufques,  Grecqties^  et  Romaines^  torn.  iii.  p.  96. 

I  have  tranfcrlbed  thefe  copious  remarks,  becaufe  they  feem  to  place 
in  a  very  fair  and  judicious  point  of  view  the  merits  of  the  early  fculp- 
tor,  whofe  obfcure  hiftory  I  have  wifhed  to  illuftrate.  With  fuch  a 
defire,  I  have  particularly  to  regret  one  of  the  loft  comedies  afcribed  to 
Arlftophanes,  which  bore  the  name  of  Dsedalus  :  yet  it  is  poffible  that 
fuch  a  compofition  might  not  have  afforded  that  clear  light  concerning 
the  life  and  character  of  the  artift,  which  we  might  eagerly  expedt 
from  its  title.  As  it  was  the  favourite  amufement  of  Arlftophanes 
to  ridicule  the  tragic  poets  of  his  country,  perhaps  his  Daedalus  con- 
tained little  more  than  a  ludicrous  parody  on  the  Prometheus  of 
^fchylus.  However  this  might  be,  the  name  of  Dsedalus  appears  to 
have  been  generally  honoured  by  the  poets  of  Greece  ;  and  1  haften  to 
conclude  this  attempt  to  elucidate  and  confirm  his  reputation  with  the 
words  of  a  Greek  epigram,  that  reprefent  him  as  a  paragon  of  ex- 
cellence : 

— —   "TTUVTl  S'iTT    i^yta 

yiufJLOg,   cv  no   vjfcai  AxioxKog  e^eipvyev. 

Momus  will  feoff  at  art,  in  every  fhape  ; 
Nor  could  her  hero,  Dsedalus,  efcape. 
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There  were  two  fubfequent  artifts,  of  confiderable  eminence,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Daedalus.  The  firft,  a  native  of  Sicyon,  acquired 
celebrity  by  many  ftatues  that  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Paufanlas. 
The  latter  was  probably  a  Bithynian,  as  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  executed, 
at  Nicomedia,  a  wonderful  image  of  Jupiter,  the  patron  of  armies  *. 

The  learned  Abbe  Barthelcmy  fays,  in  a  note  to  his  elaborate  and 
lively  travels  of  Anacharfis,  '*  Je  ne  nie  pas  I'exiftence  d'un  Dedale 
•'  tres  ancien.  Je  dis  feulement  que  les  premiers  progres  de  la  fculp- 
"  ture  doivent  etre  attribues  a  celui  de  Sicyone." — Tom.  iii.  p.  558. 

I  am  forry  to  differ  from  fo  accomplifhed  a  judge  of  antiquity  ;  but  I 
confider  the  fculptural  merit  of  the  elder  Daedalus  as  completely  proved 
by  the  teftimony  of  Homer.  The  works  of  Endaeus,  the  Athenian 
difciple  of  this  early  artift,  are  mentioned  by  Athenagoras  and  Paufa- 
nias.  The  latter  feems  to  have  examined  the  works  of  Endsus  with 
peculiar  attention. 

NOTE  XII.     Ver.  290. 
And  from  oblivion  fav  d  the  artijl  and  the  bard. 

Although  the  Lacedemonians  were  fo  little  attached  to  the  pacific 
and  elegant  purfuits  of  life,  that,  according  to  a  bold  expreffion  of 
Ifocrates  concerning  them,  they  were  hardly  acquainted  with  their 
letters,  yet  they  feem  to  have  paid  particular  regard  to  the  art  of  fculp- 
ture.  Paufanias,  with  his  ufual  accuracy,  has  recorded  that  this  early 
and  accomplifhed  artift,  Gitiadas,  whom  he  celebrates  for  the  variety 
of  his  talents,  was  a  native  of  Sparta  f.     The  minute  and  intelligent 

*   ©au^rov  ayaXfta  Trfarm  Ajo;.      EuST/VTHIUS  apud  Junium. 
X'^i^i'  ivoiwih  xeu  curiutrot  lupine  or>Tt«$«;,  oMmtimu  Vfim  e;  rnvQat,     Pausanias,  pi  25O. 
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(lefcrlber  of  his  fculptural  works  fpeaks  highly  of  the  figures  that  he 
executed  in  brafs,  particularly  thofe  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite. 
That  the  Lacedemonians  had  a  ftrong  paflion  for  fculpture  feems  evi- 
dent, from  the  magnificence  of  their  Amyclsean  Apollo,  whofe  throne 
was  decorated  by  Bathycles,  an  artlft  of  Magnefia,  and  comprifed,  as 
M.  de  Caylus  has  juftly  obferved,  an  epitome  of  ancient  mythology. 
Winkelman  fuppofes  Bathycles  to  have  lived  in  the  age  of  Solon. 
One  fingular  advantage  which  the  Spartans  expeded  to  derive  from  the 
pofleflion  of  fine  flatues  was  to  improve  the  beauty  of  their  offspring ;  a 
fource  of  their  partiality  both  to  fculpture  and  to  painting  which  Junius 
has  explained  in  the  following  paflage  :  "  Lacedjemonii  quondam  in  re- 
''  liquis  horridiores,  pulcherrimas  quafque  piduras  in  fummo  femper 
*'  habuerunt  pretio ;  dicuntur  enim  de  liberorum  fuorum  pulchritudine 
*'  tantopere  foUiciti  fuifle,  ut  formofiffimorum  adolefcentium  Nirei,  Nar- 
"  ciffi,  Hiacinthi,  Caftoris  et  Pollucis,  deorumque  fpeciofiflimorum 
"  Apollinis  nempe  ac  Bacchi  effigies  gravidis  uxoribus  repraefentarent." 

Junius,  de  PiSluraVetenim^  P-  71* 

On  the  works  of  Gitiadas,  which  confided  of  brazen  bas-reliefs,  in 
the  temple  of  the  Spartan  Minerva,  D'Hancarville  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  remark  : 

"  La  fculpture  dans  les  ouvrages  de  Gitiadas  e'toit  auffi  avancee,  que 
"  I'etoit  la  peinture  dans  ceux  d'Helotas,  faits  peu  avant  lui,  fuivant  le 
"  rapport  de  Pline  :  cet  art  etoit  par  confequent  arrive  en  Grece  au 
*'  point  ou  il  parvint  en  Italic,  quand  Laurent  Ghiberti  fit  en  bronze 
*'  les  admirables  bas-reliefs  des  portes  du  baptiftaire  de  Florence,  et  par 
"  une  fingularite  remarquable  les  arts  firent  dans  ces  deux  pays  les 
"  memes  progres  en  des  tems  a-peu-pres  egaux." 

Gitiadas,  according  to  probable  conjedure,  lived  in  the  age  of 
Romulus. 
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NOTE  XIII.     Ver.  302. 
Where  hajie  infulted  bis  unfin'ipjd  toil. 

Dipasnus  and  Scyllis  are  ufually  mentioned  together  as  brothers  and 
aflbciates  in  their  art,  which  they  learnt  from  Dsedalus.  Some  authors 
(according  to  Paufanias)  fuppofed  them  to  be  his  fons.  The  moft 
ftriking  part  of  their  hiftory  is  contained  in  the  following  paflage  of 
Pliny  : 

*'  Marmore  fcalpendo  primi  omnium  inclaruerunt  Dipxnus  et  Scyllis, 
"  geniti  in  Greta  infula,  etiamnum  Medis  imperantibus,  priufque  quam 
"  Cyrus  in  Perfis  regnare  inciperet  :  hoc  eft  Olympiade  circiter  L.  li 
"  Sicyonem  fe  contulere,  qux  diu  fuit  ofRcinarum  omnium  metallorum 
*'  patria.  Deorum  quorundam  fimulacra  publice  locaverant  Sicyonii : 
"  quae  priufquam  abfolverentur,  artifices  injuriam  quefti  abierunt  in 
"  ^tolos.  Protinus  Sicyonios  infanda  invafit  fterilitas,  mcerorque  di- 
"  rus.  Remedium  petentibus,  Apollo  Pythius  affuturum  refpondit,  fi 
*'  Dipsenus  et  Scyllus  deorum  fimulacra  perfecilTent :  quod  magnis  mer- 
"  cedibus  obfequiifque  impetratum  eft.  Fuere  autem  fimulacra  ea  Apol- 
"  linis,  Dianae,  Herculis,  Minervse,  quod  e  coelo  poftea  tadum  eft." 

Plin.  lib.  T,^.  c. 5. 

Cedrenus  has  defcrlbed  a  very  curious  Minerva,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
work  of  thefe  fraternal  artifts,  as  preferved  at  Conftantlnople  : 

I^-aro  ^t  Y.M  TO  ayocK^a.  Trji  AivoKng  ASijvaff  TSTpoiTrri^u  ex,  X(5»  (Tf^aifiwy^n, 
icyov  ZKvXXt§og  kki  Anroivii  tuv  ayaXizocTHfyuv'  OTrep  ttotb  owpov  eTre^tf/e  L'g- 
cus-fig  AiyvTTTiS  TVfxvvog  KXeofiisXu  tu  h.tvhu  TV^avvu^ — CedRENUS,  p.  254. 

edit.  Venet. 
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NOTE  XIV.     Ver.  316. 
^nd  blamd  the  mean  abufe  of  mental  power. 

Anthermus,  a  fculptor  in  the  ifland  of  Chios,  had  two  fons  of  his 
own  profeffion,  Bupalus  and  Athenis.  The  brothers  became  famous 
by  works  of  confiderable  merit  in  their  art ;  and  ftill  more  fo  by  their 
degrading  it  into  an  inftrument  of  malevolence  againft  the  poet  Hippo- 
nax.  This  animated  but  ill-favoured  bard,  diftinguifhed  by  mental  ta- 
lents and  perfonal  deformity,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  Bupalus,  who,  to  prevent  a  connexion  that  he  difliked,  is 
faid  to  have  exhibited  a  caricatura  of  the  formidable  lover.  The  exaf- 
perated  poet  retaliated  by  a  fatire  of  fuch  feverity  againft  the  offending 
fculptors,  that,  according  to  tradition,  it  made  them  frantic,  and  im- 
pelled them  to  fuicide — a  ftory  which,  as  Pliny  juftly  obferves  upon  it, 
was  fufficiently  refuted  by  their  fubfequent  produdions. 

Their  caricature  of  Hipponax  (perhaps  the  firft  caricature  upon  re- 
cord) is  fuppofed  by  D'Hancarville  to  have  fuggefted  to  Thefpis,  their 
contemporary,  the  idea  of  furnifhing  his  actors  with  a  maflc,  inftead  of 
colouring  their  faces  with  vermilion.  The  fatire  of  the  vindidive  poet, 
though  we  may  hope  it  did  not  produce  the  horrible  effedt  afcribed  to 
it,  appears  to  have  given  celebrity  to  its  indignant  author.  The  Greek 
Anthologia  contains  no  lefs  than  four  infcriptions  on  this  powerful  fa- 
tirift.  I  have  feleded  the  two  beft  of  them,  for  the  amufement  of  my 
reader  : 
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A  E  XINI  A  O  T 

£(?  iTnruvixxTix. 

ArpEjua  Tov  TUjitjGoi/  ffapajit£//3£Te,  jttij  rov  sv  uttvw 

TiiKpov  syeifriTB  crCpriK.  ccvoc-Travofiivov' 
AciTi  yua  iTTTTuvuKTog  0  Koci  TOKBuv  SO  I2txv^ag 

Pijfcara  Tn^fJioctvsiv  oiSe  xcci  £<»  Aiar. 

Grotii  Verfio. 

Quam  potes  hinc  tacitus  tranfi,  ne  forte  crabronem 
Expergefacias,  quern  fopor  altus  habet : 

Hipponadtis  enim  qus  natos  fa^va  latravit 
Ira  fuos,  multa  nunc  cubat  in  requie. 

Sed  cave  nunc  etiam  fodes  :  ex  ipfius  aula 
Ditis  adhuc  Isdunt  ignea  didla  viri. 

Leonidas  on  Hipponax. 

Glide  gently  by  this  tomb,  for  quiet's  fake, 
Left  you  the  bitter,  fleeping  hornet  wake  ! 
For  he,  whofe  gibes  againft  his  parents  glanc'd, 
Here  now  the  keen  Hipponax  lies  entranc'd  ! 
Beware  !  for  ftill  his  fiery  words  may  flow, 
And  wound  with  rancour  in  the  fhades  below. 
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0EOKPITOY 

Big  TOP  OCVTOV. 

O  fiova-OTTOiog  evBxS'  Ittttuvcx,^  xeirai : 
Ej  S'  Z(r(rt  Kfyiyvog  tb  Kent  Trtxfioi  ^fitig-uv 


Grotii  Verfio. 

Vates  fepultus  hic  quiefcit  Hipponax  ; 
Abfcede  bufto,  fi  quis  es  mala  mente  ! 
Quod  fi  bonus  fis  ipfe,  de  bonis  natus, 
Tutus  fedeto :  fi  libebit  et  dormi. 


See  here  the  bard  Hipponax  lie  j 
Hence  from  his  grave,  if  wicked,  fly  ! 
Here  reft,  if  thou  in  life  art  pure. 
And,  if  thou  wifh  it,  fleep  fecure. 

Hipponax  was  a  native  of  Ephefus,  and  he  is  celebrated  by  Athenseus 
as  the  inventor  of  parody  :  but  his  title  to  that  invention  is  in  feme  mea- 
fure  controverted  by  the  Abbe'  Sallier,  in  his  Diflertation  on  the  Origin 
and  Charader  of  Parody,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy. 
Bayle  has  an  article  on  Hipponax,  in  which  he  has  colledted  many 
curious  examples  of  perfons  who  have  fuffered  from  the  dangerous  fe- 
verlty  of  literary  vengeance.  The  enmity  between  the  fcuiptor  of 
Chios  and  the  Ephefian  fatirift  will  probably  recall  to  the  recolledion  of 
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an  Englifh  reader  the  fimilar  enmity  between  thofe  bitter  and  powerful 
antagonlfts,  Hogarth  and  Churchill. 

From  the  flight  fragments  that  remain  of  Hipponax,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  his  Satires,  celebrated  as  they  have  been,  were  inferior  in 
genius,  and  perhaps  in  acrimony,  to  the  vindidive  performance  of  the 
Englifli  poet,  which  contains  fo  many  beautiful  paflages,  (beautiful  both 
in  fentiment  and  expreflion,)  that  although  good-nature  muft  wifh  the 
quarrel  which  produced  it  bad  never  exifted,  the  poem  is  ftill  admi- 
rable as  a  mafterpiece  of  poetical  indignation. 


NOTE  XV.     Ver.  326. 
Whofe  very  filence  cried  aloiid^  "  Be  free  /" 

The  paflion  of  the  Greeks  for  liberty  was  at  once  proclaimed  and 
nourifhed  by  the  various  honours  which  they  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton. 

Thefe  celebrated  young  friends  had  periftied  in  their  perilous  exploit 
of  delivering  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  Hipparchus  :   but  the  grate- 
ful Athenians  revered  them  as  the  reftorers  of  freedom  ;  and  according 
to  the  animated  expreffions  of  Demofthenes  in  their  praife,  the  venera- 
tion which  they  received  from  public  gratitude  was  equal  to  that  of  he- 
roes and  of  gods.    The  four  ftatuaries,  Antenor,  Critias,  Antigonus,  and 
Praxiteles,  had  diftinguiflied  themfelves,  at  different  periods,  in  executing 
the  ftatues  of  thefe  favourite  public  charaders.     Pliny  relates  that  this 
work  of  Praxiteles  was  carried  off  by  Xerxes,  in  the  plunder  of  Athens, 
and  reftored  to  that  city  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  his  conquefl:  of 
Perfia.     Arrian  appears  fo  much  plcafed  with  this  munificence  of  his 
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hero  to  Athens,  that  he  has  mentioned  the  reftitution  of  thefe  intereft- 
ing  (latues  in  two  different  paflages  of  his  Hiftory  ;  and  exultingly  fays, 
in  his  account  of  them,  "  they  are  now  in  the  Ceramicus*  !"  Paufa- 
nias  aflertsthat  the  ftatues  were  reftored  to  Athens  by  Antiochus  ;  and 
Valerius  Maximus  afcribes  the  honour  of  their  reftitution  to  vSeleucus. 
Thefe  contradictory  accounts  may  be  reconciled,  if  we  recolledl  that 
many  ftatues  were  executed  of  thefe  idolized  martyrs  to  freedom  ;  and 
as  it  is  probable  that  feveral  of  thefe  were  carried  out  of  their  coun- 
try by  the  Periian  plunderers,  the  honour  of  their  reftitution  might  of 
courfe  be  truly  afcribed  to  more  than  one  vidorious  friend  to  the  arts 
and  monuments  of  Greece.  Sculpture  and  Poetry  feem  to  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  endeavours  to  immortalize  thefe  young  ty- 
rannicides. The  Athenian  fong  of  Harmodius  is  proverbially  fa- 
mous ;  and  its  potent  enthufiafm  is  thus  forcibly  defcribed  by  our 
learned  and  eloquent  Lowth,  in  his  admirable  Prccledliones : 

"  Tam  vehemens  tamque  animofum  poefeos  genus....  permultum 
*'  habuifle  moment!  necefle  eft  in  hominum  mentibus,  cum  ad  omnem 
"  honeftatem  erigcndis  turn  a  fcelere  abfterrendis ;  maxime  vero  in  fo- 
*'  vendo  et  fuftentando  illo  vigore  animi  atque  generofa  oc^.ua-Biy  quse 
*'  libertatis  et  alumna  eft  eadem  et  cuftos.  Num  verendum  erat  ne 
"  quis  tyrannidem  Pififtratidarum  Athenis  inftaurare  auderet,  ubi  in 
"  omnibus  conviviis,  et  a^que  ab  infima  plebe  in  compitis,  quotidie 
"  cantitaretur  'LzoXicv  illud  Calliftrati  nefcio  cujus,  fed  ingeniofi  certe 
"  poetae  et  valde  boni  clvis . . . .  Quod   i\  poft  Idus  illas  Martias  e  ty- 

*  A^iXETO  h  i;  2s<ra  AX£|os»Jpo5  ex  BatuXavo;  !>  XjuEpai;  UKOO'i'  xai  TrapEXGau  s»;  rnv  iroXiv  ra.  te  ^^pviuara 
vafiXa'Sis,  onTO,  ajyufis  laXa-jra,  e;  TTivraxitriWfUX,,  xai  tji»  ciXXmi  narcujuivny  tuv  (3acriX(xnv  iro?.Xa  Je  xki  aXXa 
x«TEX)i(f8n  avm,  oaa.  Bif^n;  awo  Ti;;  liXX'xdo;  ayui  dXSe,  t«  te  aXka,,  xa»  Ap(^oJ<»  xai  ApiroyEiTOvo;  yaAxat 
(txojEi  xai  Tai/ra; A9>iv«iojTep.w;i  owio-w AX>)|avdpO;-, x»i  mi  v.niTV,i  A9i;v>i<n» £v  KEpixjuEix^  at  eixove;.— ArriAN, 
de  Expedit.  Alexandri.  lib.  iii. 
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"  ranno£tonis  quifpiam  tale  aliquod  carmen  plebl  tradidiffet,  inque 
"  fuburram,  et  fori  circulos,  et  in  ora  vulgi  intuliflet,  aftum  profe£lo 
*'  fuiflet  de  partibus  deque  denominatione  Csfarum  ;    plus  mehercule 
"  valuiflet  unum  Apf^oSm  peAoj  quam  Ciceronis  Philippicae  omnes." 

LowTH,  Prale&ionesy  edit.  o£t.  p.  15. 

To  return  to  the  brazen  ftatues. — They  gave  rife  to  a  very  fpirited 
but  dangerous  repartee  of  Antiphon ;  who  being  alked  by  the  tyrant 
Dionyfius  what  kind  of  brafs  was  efteemed  the  beft,  replied,  "  That 
"  which  forms  the  ftatues  of  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton." 


NOTE  XVI.     Ver.  398. 

The  future  fiinjhine  of  a  fairer  hour. 

Among  the  infinite  number  of  interefting  perfonal  anecdotes  which 
the  hiftory  of  ancient  fculpture  difplays,  there  are  hardly  any  more 
pleafing  to  the  fancy,  or  more  calculated  to  exhibit  the  Grecian 
charadler  in  a  favourable  point  of  view,  than  the  anecdotes  preferved 
by  Paufanias,  concerning  the  Athenian  women  and  their  children, 
who  having  found  a  friendly  refuge  in  the  walls  of  TrcTzene,  when 
the  Perfian  invafion  reduced  them  to  the  neceffity  of  flying  from 
their  native  city,  had  their  ftatues  ereded  in  a  portico  of  the  Trxze- 
nian  Forum.  I  prefume  that  thefe  ftatues  were  a  prefent  from  the 
people  of  Athens.  They  were  fuch  memorials  as  every  patriot  of 
Greece  muft  have  contemplated  with  peculiar  delight :  they  were 
graceful  monuments   of  Grecian  courage,  benevolence,  and  gratitude, 
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The  Trrczenlans  probably  took  infinite  pride  in  thefe  public  orna- 
ments of  their  city,  for  they  are  defcribed  by  Paufiinias  as  a  people 
who  delighted  in  every  circumftance  that  reflected  honour  on  the  fpot 
they  inhabited  *. 

*  Tfoi^nnai  o-EpurovTei,  tiTTEp  xai  a^^ol  tive,-,  Tasyx"?""-      Pausanias,  p.  181. 
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NOTE  I.     Ver.  38. 

j4  thirst  for  pralfe,  and  panting  for  the  goal. 

I  follow  the  authority  of  Cicero,  Vitruvius,  and  Quintilian  in  nam- 
ing Myron  as  the  earlieft  of  the  more  accompliflied  Grecian  fculptors, 
who  acquired  infinite  celebrity  by  making  near  approaches  to  perfedion 
in  their  art.  Paufanias  fpeaks  of  Myron  as  an  Athenian  :  but  Pliny 
affirms  that  he  was  born  at  Eleutherse,  (a  city  of  B^Eotia,)  and  a  dif- 
ciple  of  Agelades,  an  artift  of  Argos.  The  Bacchus  of  Myron  is  faid 
by  Paufanias  to  have  excelled  all  his  other  produdions,  except  his  ftatue 
of  Erectheus  at  Athens  :  but  this  very  diligent  artift  appears  to  have  ex- 
ecuted many  works  of  confiderable  excellence,  and  to  have  been  moft 
commended  for  what  he  probably  regarded  as  a  trifling  performance. 
I  allude  to  his  famous  heifer  of  brafs,  celebrated  by  no  lefs  than  thirty- 
fix  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthologia  ;  upon  which  the  French  fculptor 
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Falconet  fays,  with  fome  pleafantry  and  fome  juftice,  "  Les  Atheniens 
"  etoient  les  Fran9ois  de  la  Grece,  et  devoient  faire  autant  de  jolis  vers 
"  fur  un  vache  que  nous  en  avons  faits  fur  la  chatte  en  fculpture  de 
"  Madame  de  Lefdiguieres*." 

I  ought,  however,  to  obferve,  for  the  credit  of  Athens,  that  thefe 
epigrams  are  far  from  having  been  all  produced  by  her  citizens.  They 
form,  altogether,  fuch  a  heap  of  infipid  compliments  as  would  not,  I 
think,  have  appeared  very  flattering  to  an  artift  of  Attic  genius.  The 
following,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  beft  of  them : 

EYHNOT 

eig  Tjjv  Mufoivog  (Sav. 

H  TO  Ssfag  "x^uXiiiiOv  oXov  fSoi  tocS'  e-TTixetToct 

Grotii  Verfio. 

Aut  fuperinduda  efl:  ifti  cutis  aenea  vaccsE, 
Aut  ass  hoc  animara,  quae  movet,  intus  habet. 

Either  this  heifer  has  a  brazen  fkin, 
Gr  elfe  the  brafs  contains  a  foul  within. 


Myron,  whofe  Difcobolos  proved  how  fuccefsfully  he  had  ftudied  the 
human  figure,  could  he  have  heard  and  underftood  the  judicious  lan- 

•  Traduftion  des  34,  35,   et  36  Livres  de  Pline,  avec  des  Notes  par  Etienne_  Falconet, 
t«m.  i.  p.  ^S- 
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guage  In  which  Quintilian  has  mentioned  that  elaborate  ftatue  *,  would 
have  been  more  gratified  perhaps  by  the  praife  of  the  Latin  critic  than 
by  all  the  Greek  epigrams  on  his  heifer.  This  remark  cannot  be  ex- 
tended to  Pliny,  who  has  defcribed  the  w^orks  of  Myron  as  rather  defi- 
cient in  expreflion  ;  an  opinion  which  Falconet  pronounces  to  be  an 
egregious  miftake,  if  the  antique  head  of  Jupiter,  that  was  ftationed  in 
the  garden  of  Verfailles,  and  afcribed  to  Myron,  is  in  truth  a  perform- 
ance of  this  celebrated  artift.  Though  I  am  generally  difpofed  to  take 
the  part  of  Pliny  againft  the  pert  malevolence  with  which  the  lively  and 
keen  Falconet  has  attacked  and  derided  his  opinions,  I  muft  confefs  that 
I  think  the  refpe(3:able  connoifleur  of  ancient  Rome  miftaken  in  the 
prefent  point ;  and  his  miftake  appears  fufficiently  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing animated  Greek  verfes  on  the  Ladas  of  Myron,  a  ftatue  which, 
if  the  poet  who  defcribes  it  may  be  trufted,  was  furely  a  mafterpiece  of 
exprejfion : 

Oiog  ivji;  q)ivyuv  tov  vrrvivsfjiov ,   Bf/,Trvos  AxSx. 

Toiov  £%«Xjc£U(rs  Mupai/  evt  ttxvti  %apa£«ff 
'Luj/.a.Ti,   ri/cro-ajou  7rpo(r(5'o»etvj  s'£(pocvou. 

E[/,(puiv£i,   KOiXuv  zv^oBiv  SK,  Xccyovuv. 
Hyi^riasi  Tx^a  ^xX^og  stti  g-epog,   aoe  y,xBe^Bi 
'A  (3x(ng.  u  nyjuviy  Trvtufjixrog  ukvtb^x. 


*  "  Quid  tarn  diftortum  et  elaboratum,  quam  eft  ille  Difcobolos  Myronis  ?  Si  quis  tamea 
"  ut  parum  reftum,  improbet  opus,  nonne  is  ab  intelleftu  artis  abfuerit,  in  qua  vel  prxcipue 
"  laudabilis  eft  ilia  ipfa  novitas  et  difficultas."     Quintilian,  lib.  2,  c  13. 
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Grotii  Verfio. 

Qualis  eras,  Lada,  fugiens  veftigia  Thymi 

Alipedis,  premeres  cum  pede  flabra  tuo 
Nobilis  ad  Pifas  contendens  praemia,  talem 

Corpore  te  toto  fecit  in  aere  Myron. 
Implet  eum  fpes  quanta  vides,  et  anhelitus  ore 

Cernitur  ex  imis  ilibus  exoriens. 
Profiliet  mox  aes  ad  ferta,  nee  ipfa  tenebit, 

Credo,  bafis ;  citus  eft  fpiritus,  ars  citior. 

Anonymous,  on  a  Foot-Racer. 

Such  as  when  foremoft  in  the  race  you  were. 
And  feem'd  to  bound  upon  the  buoyant  air ; 
Such,  Ladas,  here  by  Myron's  Ikill  you  breathe. 
Ardent  in  all  your  frame  for  Pifa's  wreath  ! 
The  fervid  fpirit,  from  the  heaving  cheft. 
Shines  in  the  lips.     Where  is  not  hope  exprefs'd  ? 
The  brafs  fprings  forward  in  the  nimble  ftrife  ! 
Oh,  Art !    more  vivid  than  the  breath  of  life  *  ! 

•  I  have  fometimes  thougtt  that  a  new  and  more  expreffive  reading  might  be  introduced  in 
the  fecond  line  of  this  Greek  epigram,  thus  : 

Ew'  axpoTOTu  inivfjia.  ti9e»;  ovt/j^i : 

but  I  fubmit  the  fancied  emendation  to  thofe  readers  who  are  particularly  familiar  with  the 
moft  admirable  of  languages.  If  they  approve  the  flight  change  in  the  orthography,  which 
makes  a  confiderable  difference  in  the  fenfe,  I  would  alter  the  Englifh  verfion  of  the  couplet  in 
the  following  manner  ; 


■a 

Such  as,  when  flying  with  the  whirlwind's  hafte, 
In  your  foot's  point  your  eager  foul  you  plac'd,  &c. 
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Myron,  like  other  Greek  artifts  indulged  his  fancy  in  fome  works  of 
fupernatural  magnitude,  and  in  fome  of  extreme  minutenefs. 

Strabo  has  recorded  that  the  ifland  of  Samos  contained  three  coloffal 
divinities  by  Myron,  on  one  bafis.  Antony  feized  the  whole  groupe  ; 
but  Auguftus  reftored  two  of  them,  Hercules  and  Minerva,  to  their  ori- 
ginal ftation  ;  referving  the  third,  a  Jupiter,  to  adorn  the  Capitol  *. 
As  to  the  minuter  works  of  Myron,  Pliny  has  mentioned  his  monu- 
ment of  a  grafshopper  as  celebrated  in  the  verfes  of  the  poetefs  Erinna  ; 
a  lufiis  of  art  executed  probably  to  pleafe  fome  fanciful  fair  to  whom  the 
fculptor  might  be  tenderly  attached.  The  lovers  of  fculpture  muft  la- 
ment that  an  artift  of  fuch  merit  and  celebrity  had  the  misfortune  of 
ending  his  days  in  deplorable  indigence  ;  as  Junius,  with  too  much 
probability,  fuppofes  him  to  have  done,  from  the  following  paflage  of 
Petronius  Arbiter : 

"  Myron,    qui  pene    hominum  animas  ferarum  que  jere    compre- 
"  henderat,   non  invenit  haeredem." 


NOTE  II.     Ver.  54. 
The  Amazon  of  Phidias  yields  to  thine. 

Polycletus,  who  obtained  this  Angular  triumph,  was  a  native  of  Si- 
cyon,  and  a  fellow-ftudent  with  Myron  under  the  fame  mailer,  Agela- 
des.  We  are  indebted  to  Pliny  for  this  interefting  account  of  a  conteft 
for  pre-eminence  in  beauty  among  the  fculptured  Amazons,  executed  by 
artifts  of  different  periods,  and  confecrated  in  the  temple  of  the  Ephe- 

*  To,  Tt  UTTaiSfov,  oftoiiij  |utro»  tj-t  Tnjy  apifii'V  avifianani'  uv  rpiw  Mvfmoi  e/ryx  xoXocro-txa,  iJpujUEV*  jot  u<«f 
|3«<r£w;'  »  up:  (Ltsu  AvToivioj,  atinm  dt  ?r«Xi»  o  Ss^aros  Kaisrap  ei;  tdv  avTm  ^ouni  t«  ^xio  fnv  Afiii»«»,  xat  toi 
HpaxXtW  TO*  J;  Ai«sKToK«7r£T«?iioii  ^E-mvEyxE,  x«T«<rxEV»u»j  aurw  yaiiDcov.     Strabo,  p.  944. 
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fian  Diana.  He  fays  that  the  artifls  who  were  prefent  adjudged  the 
point,  by  declaring  which  ftatue  each  artift  efteemed  as  fecond  to  his 
own :  by  this  ingenious  mode  of  decifion  Polycletus  ranked  as  the  firft 
of  the  rival  fculptors,  Phidias  the  fecond,  Ctefilas  the  third,  Cydon  the 
fourth,  and  Phragmon  the  fifth*.  The  modern  French  fculptor  Falconet 
exults  in  this  anecdote,  as  a  proof  of  his  favourite  maxim:  "Quele 
"  peintre  et  le  ftatuaire  font  de  meiileurs  juges  des  productions  de  leur 
"  art,  que  le  public  meme  e'claire  fur  d'autres  matieres." 

As  to  the  general  merit  of  Polycletus,  the  words  of  the  intelligent 
Strabo  give  a  very  high  idea  of  it,  where  he  fays  that  the  ftatues  of  this 
artift:  were  in  technical  excellence  mofl;  beautiful ;  but,  in  high  finifliing 
and  magnificence,  inferior  to  thofe  of  Phidias  f. 

Cicero  has  alfo  mentioned  the  works  of  Polycletus  as  examples  of 
perfedion  :  "  Nondum  Myronis  fatis  ad  veritatem  addudta,  jam  tamen 
"  quse  non  dubites  pulchra  dicere.  Pulchriora  etiam  Polycleti,  et  jam 
"  plane  perfefta,  ut  mihi  quidem  videri  folet." 

In  his  orations  againft  Verres,  the  Roman  orator  expatiates  on  the 
extreme  beauty  of  two  bronze  figures,  the  celebrated  Canephorse  of 
Polycletus;  and  Winkelman,  in  his  Monumenti  inediti,  (No.  182.) 
has  engraved,  from  a  bas-relief  in  terra-cotta,  two  Athenian  virgins 
that  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  copied  from  thefe  favourite  ftatues. 

But  the  moft  confiderable  performance  of  Polycletus  was  his  Juno  of 
Argos,  or  rather  of  Mycense,  according  to  the  local  defcription  which 
Strabo  has  given  of  her  temple.     This  admired  ftatue  is  defcribcd  by 

*  "  Venere  autem  et  in  certamen  laudatiffimi,  quanquam  diverfis  aetatibus  peniti,  quoniam 
"  fecerant  Amazonas,  quae  cum  in  templo  Ephefice  Dianz  dicarentur,  placuiteligi  probatifll- 
"  mam  ipforumartificum,qui  pi-jefentes  erant,  judicio  ;  cum  apparuit  earn  efTe,  quam  omnes 
"  fecundam  a  fua  qullque  judicaflent.  Hasc  eft  Polycleti,  proxima  ab  ea  Phidis,  tertia 
"  Ctefilae,  quartaCydonis,  quinta  Phragnonis."     Plin.  lib.  34.  c.  8. 

+  To  T£  Afyoi  xai  ra;  MwXf/va;,  xat  to  Hpawv .  .  .  xoivcv  itfov  to  fl-po;  rat?  Muxruai;  «/i^oiv,  tv  i'  ra.  TIo^.KxXtiTS 
?oava'  m  pt»  7(X^  x«?iX»ra  TW  ■zuvTw,  woXvnXcta  Js  xai  fisycSft,  ti'»  *{iJ<b  XEiffo/atva,      Srtaeo;   p.  571. 
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Paufanias  as  a  grand  fitting  figure  of  ivory  and  gold,  adorned  with  a 
crown,  on  which  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  were  reprefented.  The 
majeftic  image  is  alfo  celebrated  in  the  following  Greek  epigram : 

n APMENinNOS 

il  'pyeio^  noXvKXsiTog,   0  kui  fiovo;  ofjifji.ix<riv  Hpiji/ 

AB^Y\(rxg,  KXi  oTniv  ews  TurriixrocfAevog 
OvtiToii  xxXXog  eSsi^ev  otov  6B[/,ig'  ui  <5Wo  KoXvoig 

Ayvus'ot  [iof^ui  Zrjvi   (pvXcia-(rof/,sBct. 

Grotii  Verfio. 

Unus  Junonem  vidit  Polycletus  ab  Argis, 

Et  nobis,  quantum  viderat,  arte  dedit. 
Et  decora  oftendit  quae  fas  modo  :  csetera  nam  qua* 

Vefte  latens,  foli  funt  ea  nota  Jovi. 

Parmenio,  on  the  Statue  of  Juno. 

The  Argive  Polyclete  alone  furvey'd 

Juno,  and  fuch  as  he  beheld  pourtray'd. 

The  charms  that  man  might  view  his  art  exprefs'd : 

No  eyes  but  thofe  of  Jove  command  the  reft. 

The  reputation  of  Polycletus  feems  to  have  been  much  extended  by 
a  Treatife  on  Proportion,  illuftrated  by  a  ftatue,  regarded  as  a  model 
of  perfect  fymmetry,  and  faid  to  have  been  ftudied  as  fuch,  in  a  later 
period,  by  Lyfippus.     Many  writers  have  mentioned  this  remarkable 
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ftatue,  but  the  moft  fatisfadtory  account  of  it  is  contained  in  a  paflage 
of  Galen,  quoted  by  Junius,  which  exprefsly  fays  that  it  was  defigned 
to  confirm  thofe  principles  of  art  which  the  fculptor  taught  in  writing 
upon  fymmetry ;  and  that  both  his  treatife  and  his  ftatue  were  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a  common  name,  "  The  canon  of  Polycletus  *."  D'Han- 
carville,  in  the  following  paflage,  points  out  a  mode  of  recovering  the 
loft  theory  of  the  Grecian  artift : 

"  Ces  Commentaires  de  Polyclete,  malheureufement  perdus  aujourd- 
"  hui,  ayant  ete  regardes  autrefois  comme  la  regie  conftamraent  fuivie 
*'  depuis  fon  terns  jufqu'a  celui  des  Antonins,  Menechme,  Xenocrates, 
"  Apelles,  qui  ve'curent  dans  cet  intervalle,  ayant  compofe  difFe'rens 
"  ouvrages  fur  les  raifons  de  Tart,  on  ne  pent  douter  qu'il  n'aient  con- 
"  tenu  les  principes  de  Polyclete  fur  les  fymme'tries,  et  nous  les  y 
"  retrouverions  fi  le  tems  n'eut  pas  de'truit  ces  ecrits.  Mais  comme  a 
"  fon  imitation  les  plus  habiles  artiftes  de  I'antiquite'  firent  leurs  ftatues 
*'  d'apres  les  regies  etablies  dans  fes  livres  nous  pouvons  retrouver  dans 
"  les  plus  belles  ftatues  antiques  les  proportions  qu'il  enfeignoit  devoir 
*'  y  entrer,  et  juger,  d'apresces  proportions,  fur  quci  fe  fondoit  la  the'- 
"  orie  des  principes  renfermes  dans  les  ouvrages  des  anciens  fur  les_^'/»- 
"  metries  tt\2i  beaitte  ideale.^^ 

The  author  purfues  his  idea  in  difcufllng  proportions  relating  to  the 
face,  colleded  by  Mengs,  and  cited  by  Winkelman,  from  the  fineft 
fpecimens  of  ancient  fculpture.  Into  the  minutise  of  fuch  a  difcuflion 
the  intent  of  this  work  does  not  lead  me  to  enter.  He  draws  an  in- 
ference from  thefe  refearches  which  I  confefs  myfelf  unwilling  to  allow  ; 
for  he  fays  : 

•yap  (X JtSa|«4  »)p«;  e»  exeivw  ru  tnyyfaf-iJMrt  tk;  c-ujUjusTpiaj  ts  o-aif/aTo;  0  HoAvx^eito;  ifyu  tov  Xo^ov  ixSi^ctfuxri, 
Snwisf'yro'a!  av^fa'Ta  xaTK  TO.  Ta  Xoya  TTfora/'paTa,  xai  xaXso-a;  Jn  xai  avrot  toy  mSf tana,  xaSaTEp  xa»  « 
sri;yyf«^^i»,  x«vc»».     Galen  us  apud  Junium,  in  Catalogo  Artificum,  p.  168. 
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"  Quand  les  anciens  arriverent  a  la  decouverte  des  proportions  con- 
"  venables  a  la  beaute  ideale^  leur  analogic  avec  les  proportions  har- 
*'  vioniques  fervit  a  prouver  qu'ils  avoient  inconteftablement  atteint  au 
"  but  de  I'art,  et  I'impoflibilite  de  trouver  une  beaute  fupe'rieure  a  celle 
**  qui  refulta  de  fes  proportions,  elle  nous  fert  maintenant  a  demontrer 
"  que  I'art  des  Grecs  ne  peut  en  aucun  terns,  ni  en  aucun  lieu,  ni  par 
"  aucun  moyen,  etre  furpaire  *." 

With  an  enthufiaftic  efteem  and  admiration  for  the  excellence  of  the 
Greeks  in  art  and  in  literature,  the  moderns  ought  to  cherifh  a  per- 
fuafion  that  even  that  excellence,  great  as  it  is,  may  poffibly  be  fur- 
pafTed.  Such  an  idea  may  be  cenfured  as  prefumptuous  :  but  in  every 
arduous  purfuit  a  degree  of  prefumption  is  the  very  fource  of  fuccefs. 
Reafon  and  fancy  may  unite  in  refufmg  to  believe  that,  in  cultivating 
the  fine  arts,  any  nation,  or  any  individual  has  yet  arrived  at  the  utmoft 
limits  of  attainable  perfection.  In  fculpture,  indeed,  it  is  not  very 
probable  that  any  modern  artift,  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  may  poflefs 
all  the  advantages  to  lead  him  to  excellence  which  the  fculptors  of  an- 
tiquity poflefled  ;  yet  the  modern  may  avail  himfelf  of  fome  advan- 
tages to  which  the  ancient  was  a  ftranger.  But  I  forbear  to  enter  on  a 
topic  which  may  be  more  properly  difcuffed  when  modern  art  is  the  im- 
mediate fubjed  before  us. — I  return  to  Polycletus. 

Winkelman  has  ftyled  him  a  fublime  poet  in  his  art ;  and  he  feems, 
indeed,  to  have  enjoyed  that  rare  mixture  of  induftry,  confidence,  and 
imagination  which  is  fo  favourable  to  felicity  in  the  works  of  his  pro- 
feffion. 

^lian  has  related  the  following  anecdote,  to  fhew  how  fuccefsfully 
he  corredted  the  temerity  of  popular  criticifm  : 

*  Antiquites  Etrufques,  Grecques,  et  Romaines,  torn,  iv,  p.  137. 
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Polycletus  executed  two  ftatues  at  the  fame  time  ;  gratifying,  in  the 
one,  the  caprice  of  the  crowd ;  in  the  other,  adhering  to  the  rules  of 
art.  He  gratified  the  multitude  in  this  manner :  According  to  the  fug- 
geftion  of  all  his  vifitors,  he  retouched  and  altered  fomething  in  con- 
formity to  the  opinion  of  each.  At  laft  he  produced  his  two  figures  j 
the  one  was  univerfally  admired  ;  the  other  derided.  "  Yet  this,"  faid 
Polycletus,  "  which  you  condemn,  is  your  own  work  ;  and  the  other, 
which  you  admire,  is  mine  *." 

It  is  recorded  of  this  excellent  fculptor,  that  he  excelled  alfo  as  an 
archited: ;  and  Paufanias  extols  the  temple  of  ^fculapius,  which  he 
built  for  the  Epidaurians,  as  furpaffing,  in  harmonious  beauty,  all  the 
magnificent  ftruftures  of  the  Romans.  I  (hall  clofe  my  imperfe£l  ac- 
count of  this  accompliftied  artift  with  the  Greek  epigram  on  his  ftatue 
of  Polyxena : 


nXlAAlANOY 

A  Se  UoXvkXutoio  UoXv^eva,  aSe  tic  aXXa 

Xgjp  sBtysv  TUTU  oatfjLOviv  ttivuxo;. 
Hpa?  e^yov  aSeX^ov'  tS*  tag  irtTrXoto  fxyevrogy 

Tocv  onSu  yvfAvxv  (ru(Ppovt  xpUTrrs  "TmrXu. 
AKTceToci  oi  rXafAuiv  4"^%*?  UTrep*  gv  I3xs<pxfi0tg  ^t 

YlocfiOiviKotg  0  ^fuyuv  xeiTui  oXog  ttoXsjUO?. 

*  Ako  imovec;  ufyaain  ricXuxAKTOS  xara  to  avro,  Titi  juev  toij  o;)^Xoi,-  p^api^ofisvof,  t»iv  Se  xara  T0»  vomm  Ttif 
Tf^vn;.  E;{api^£TO  ii  Toi;  troXKmc  to»  Tfoffov  t«tov  :  xa9'  i^arov  run  iiir^oiTm  jusTsTiSEt  ti,  mu  fiSTEuopifs,  otej.' 
So/x!vo;  Ti)  iicara  u^riyiwrEi.  TIpoi/SiDtsv  av  a/i^0TEp«5;  xai  ti  jueh  vtto  TratiTuin  (5a,vjj.a^iTo,  «  Je  irua  syiXan. 
TiroXaowv  av  i^n  o  rioAuxXsiTo?,  uWa,  TavTW  ^sv,  r,y  i^EyjTE,  I'^Eij  ra'Oti<r«TE,  TauTnn  Je,  iiv  9ai/^«^£TEj  tyw. 
i^LiAN.  Var.  Hift.  lib.  xiv.  c.  8. 
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Grotii  Verfio. 


^35 


Ifte  tuus  labor  eft,  Polyclete,  Polyxena,  fenfit 
Non  aliam  felix  ifta  tabella  manum. 

Germanum  Junonis  opus ;  cerne  ut  fibi  prudens 
Obducat  rupta  tegmina  vefte  pudor. 

Pro  vita  facit  ilia  preces,  in  virginis  udis 

Eft  oculis,  quantum  eft  de  Phryge  Marte  fuper. 

Pollianus,  on  the  Column  of  Polyxena. 

Polyxena,  by  Polycletus  wrought ! 

His  hand  alone  this  heavenly  femblance  caught. 

A  fifter  to  his  Juno !     Decent  care 

Hides  the  rent  veft  that  leaves  her  body  bare. 

Wretched,  fhe  prays  for  life  ;  and  in  her  eyes 

Lo  Troy's  whole  war,  and  all  its  trouble,  lies ! 


NOTE  III.     Ver.  141. 
T/jat  Athens  was  eclipsed  by  her  Olympian  fane. 

The  talents  and  reputation  of  Phidias  were  fo  great,  that  they  are 
allowed  to  form  the  moft  honourable  «era  in  the  hiftory  of  art.  The 
Abbe  Gedoyn  has  added  to  his  hiftory  of  Dsedalus  an  account  of  this 
his  moft  illuftrious  fucceflbr,  for  the  fake  of  difplaying  at  once,  in  the 
lives  of  thefe  two  memorable  men,  the  commencement  and  the  per- 
fedion  of  fculpture.    Athens  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  them 

H  H  2 
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both  ;  for  Phidias,  by  the  authority  of  Plato,  is  proved  to  be  an  Athe- 
nian. He  ftudied  under  two  matters  of  no  great  celebrity,  Agelas  and 
Hippias :  but  he  had  the  advantage  of  having  two  brothers  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  their  talents  as  painters,  and  the  ftill  greater  advantage  of  having 
cultivated  and  brought  to  maturity  his  own  genius,  at  that  fortunate 
period  when  the  triumphant  ftate  of  his  country,  and  the  magnificent 
fpirit  of  Pericles,  afforded  him  a  moft  favourable  field  for  its  exertion. 
With  what  patriotic  pride  and  delight  muft  an  Attic  fculptor  have  ex- 
erted his  powers  in  converting  that  very  marble,  which  the  Perfian  in- 
vaders had  brought  with  them  to  form  a  trophy  of  their  conquefl,  into 
a  memorial  of  their  defeat !  I  allude  to  the  Nemefis  of  Phidias,  a  flatue 
executed  under  thefe  animating  circumflances,  according  to  Paufanias, 
and  flationed  in  a  temple  at  Rhamnus,  at  the  diftance  of  fixty  ftadia 
from  Marathon — a  ftatue,  celebrated  in  the  following  epigram: 


0EAITHTOY    SXOAAZTIKOT, 

6;^  TO  ev  PocfivovvTi  'Nef^icrtug  uyoc'hfjioi. 


AaoTVTTOs  Tf^rj^ocg  Tnr^orofjLOig  ay.icn 

MtjJ'oJ  STTOI'TOTropEUfrSI',    OTTUg  OCvS^ElKiXx  TiU^yjf 

T'lj?  KUT   ABtiVUiuv  (7V[/,(^oXct  y.cx,iAfJt.ovtifiq, 
Xlf  ^£  ^a.i^ofjLivoiq  Mx^o^uv  ocv-iKruiri  llepo-aif, 
Ka<  vBtg  vyfiOTTCfovv  •xfiVfji.xa-iv  atfA,x\soigy 

Aociuov  vTrtp^ioiXotg  uvTivoiXov  f/.spo-n'cov, 
AvTiTctXavTivu  Tug  eXTTiSxg'   eifii  ^s  acct  vuv 
NtKvi  Epe;j/3'£Ja;5,   A(r<rvf>ioig  'Nefu-ea-tg. 
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Grotii  Verfio. 

Me  nlveum  viva  lapidem  de  rupe  cecidit, 

Marmoream  rumpens  cufpide  duritiem, 
Perfa,  daret  cum  vela  notis,  ut  fingeret  ex  me 

De  Cecropis  vidtrix  gente  tropha;a  manus. 
Cladibus  at  Marathon  poftquam  refonavit  Eois, 

Perque  cruore  rubens  sequor  iere  rates, 
Fecit  Adrafteam  de  me  gens  fortis  Athense 

Ulcifci  folitam  fafta  fuperba  deam. 
Spes  ego  libratas  teneo  ;  Vi£loria  nam  fum 

Cecropidis,  Nemefis  nee  minus  AfTyriis. 


Theastetus,  on  the  Rhamnufian  Statue  of  Nemefis. 

Of  fnowy  whitenefs,  from  a  mountain  rock, 
A  Median  fculptor  in  a  maflive  block 
Shipp'd  me  for  Attica,  and  doom'd  to  ftand 
His  mark  of  triumph  o'er  this  Attic  land  : 
But  when  at  Marathon  fall'n  Perfia  groan'd. 
And  for  invafion  fhatter'd  fhips  aton'd, 
By  Attic  Art  (Perfedion's  nurfe")  I  rofe, 
In  form  a  goddefs  who  the  proud  o'erthrows. 
In  different  charaders  my  figure  fpeaks  : 
To  Perfians  vengeance,  vi<ft:ory  to  Greeks. 
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nAPMENIXlNOS 


£i;  TO  avTo, 


Grotii  Verfio. 

Figere  quam  tumidus  fperabat  Perfa  trophseum, 
Quam  bene  nunc  verfus  fum  lapis  in  Nemefim. 

Sto  dea  jufta  fuper  ripa  Rhamnufide,  teftis 
Tarn  bene  Erechtidas  vincere  quam  fapere. 

Parmenio,  on  the  fame  Statue. 

From  ftone,  that  Perfians  for  their  trophy  chofe, 
A  feafonable  Nemefis  I  rofe. 
Here  my  juft  form  this  happy  truth  imparts  : 
Athenians  triumph  both  in  arms  and  arts. 

Phidias  is  faid  to  have  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  general  knowledge, 
and  a  perfed  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  proportion,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  optics. 

That  fmgular  metrical  compiler  of  anecdotes,  Tzetzes,  has  related, 
in  his  Verfus  Politicly  a  profeffional  conteft  between  Phidias  and  Alca- 
menes,  in  which  (if  credit  may  be  given  to  fuch  an  hiftorian)  this  ad- 
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mired  chief  of  Athenian  fculptors  ran  fome  danger  of  his  life  from  the 
ignorance  and  irritability  of  his  judges  *. 

The  rival  artifts  contended  in  forming  a  Minerva  of  bronze  for  the 
city.  The  mod  beautiful  figure  was  to  be  chofen,  and  ftationed  on  a 
lofty  column.  The  two  ftatues  were  produced.  That  of  Alcamenes 
was  immediately  admired  for  its  delicacy  ;  and  the  work  of  Phidias  ap- 
peared fo  difgufting  to  the  people,  from  its  open  lips  and  diftended 
noftrils,  that  its  author  was  in  fome  danger  of  being  ftoned  to  death 
by  popular  indignation  f  :  but  when  the  rival  goddefles  were  raifed  to 
their  intended  height,  Alcamenes  became  the  jeft,  and  Phidias  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  people. 

Such  is  the  amufing  ftory  of  Tzetzes.  What  degree  of  ferious  credit 
it  may  deferve  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  my  reader,  and  haften  to  no- 
tice the  two  moft  celebrated  works  of  Phidias ;  his  more  magnificent 
Minerva,  ftationed  as  the  patronefs  of  Athens  in  her  temple  called 
Parthenon  ;  and  the  ftatue  extolled  as  the  mafterpiece  of  antiquity,  his 
Olympian  Jupiter  at  EHs. 

Paufanias  defcribes  this  Minerva  as  an  upright  figure,  with  a  garment 
dcfcending  to  her  feet.  He  does  not  mention  her  height ;  but  M.  de 
Caylus,  from  the  expreflion  of  Pliny,  (cubitorum  viginti  fex,)  eftimates 
it  at  thirty-nine  feet,  of  the  French  meafure.  "  The  coftly  fplendor  of 
"  the  ftatue,"  fays  Winkelman,  "  may  be  conceived  from  the  quan- 
"  tity  of  gold  employed  in  its  decoration.     This,  as  we  learn  from  a 

■f  4>EiSiix;  ixtv^vvivi  /9^»9>l>'a(  Se  toi;  Xifiot; 
ilf  y  »ip9»i  Ta  oyaXjLcaTa,   xeu  xiocrw  ii-a9n. 
To  fjivi  CsiJia  tSii^E  TO  ivymi  tm;  Tfp^vrif, 
K«>  irotffi  Jia  (Ttofunof  Xoitov  »)»  o  OtiJia?, 
To  AAxe/xtva;  yeXas^v,  x«(  ytXaif  AXKa;uEii»i{.  TzETZES,   chil.  8.    193, 
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"  fpeech  of  Pericles  preferved  in  Thucydides,  amounted  to  forty  ta- 
"  lents  ;  the  drapery  was  of  gold,  and  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  figure 
"  formed  of  ivory."  The  latter  material  was  alfo  employed  in  the  head 
of  Medufa  that  appeared  on  the  bread  of  the  goddefs,  according  to  the 
defcription  of  Paufanias;  and  perhaps  gold  and  ivory,  were  united 
in  the  image  of  Vidory  of  four  cubits,  that  was  placed  in  one  of  her 
hands  ;  though  its  pofition  is  not  afcertained  by  Paufanias,  who  only 
fays  that  in  her  hand  fhe  held  a  fpear.  But  the  fmaller  figure  of  Vic- 
tory that  was  frequently  added  as  a  decoration  to  a  coloUal  ftatue,  and 
difplayed  in  the  extended  hand  of  the  triumphant  divinity,  was  fome- 
times  of  folid  gold,  as  we  may  conjedure  from  the  profane  jeft  of  Dio- 
nyfius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  who,  in  dealing  fuch  figures,  faid  it 
would  be  folly  not  to  take  from  the  gods  what  they  appeared  to  offer. — 
But  to  return  to  the  Minerva  of  Phidias.  Pliny  fays  that  on  the  promi- 
nent fide  of  her  fhield  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  was  reprefented  ;  and 
in  the  concave  part,  the  conflict  between  the  giants  and  the  gods. 
Nay,  even  her  fandals  were  decorated,  according  to  his  account,  with 
the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithas. 

M.  de  Caylus  has  ventured  to  criticife,  with  a  becoming  fpirit,  thefe 
minute  decorations  : 

"  Apres  avoir  remercle  Pline  de  nous  avoir  conferve  ces  details,  qui 
"  ne  fe  trouvent  dans  aucun  autre  auteur,  on  me  trouvera  lans  doute 
•'  hardi,  et  peut-etre  temeraire,  d'ofer  defapprouver  ces  petits  ouvrages 
•'  en  eux-memes.  Je  ne  doute  pointe  alTurement  de  leur  me'rite  et  de 
"  leur  perfedion  ;  mais  je  dirai  franchement  que  fans  parler  de  I'in- 
*'  terieur  du  bouclier,  dontje  laifTe  a  juger  pour  la  pofTibilite'  du  coup- 
"  d'ceil,  ces  beaux  details  etoient  en  pure  perte ;  car  il  eft  conftant 
"  qu'il  n'auroit  pas  e'te  poffible  de  les  diftinguer,  quand  meme  la  figure 
"  auroit  e'te  de  grandeur  naturelle.  Mais  quoique  le  bouclier  put  avoir 
"  dix  pieds  de  diametre,  on  ne  pouvoit  examiner  fes  ornemens  affez 
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"  pres,  en  quelque  endroit  qu'il  ait  ete  place  pour  en  juger  fainement 
"  fur  une  figure  d'environ  quarante  pieds  de  proportion,  d'autant 
"  qu'elle  etoitplacee  fur  un  piedeftal  qui  I'e'levoit  encore  tout  au  moins 
"  de  dix  ou  de  quinze.  Cette  figure,  pour  etre  aufli  belle  que  toute 
"  I'antiquite'  I'a  declaree,  devoit  etre  entendue  et  forme'e  par  de  grandes 
"  mafies,  et  ces  mafles  devoient  necefralrement  abforber  un  auffi  grand 
"  nombre  de  petits  details.  II  faut  convenir  que  les  anciens  paroiflent 
"  les  avoir  aimes  ....  Cependant  pour  faire  mieux  entendre  mon  efpece 
"  de  critique,  je  comparerai  ces  petits  travaux  a  ceux  d'un  peintre,  qui 
*'  faifant  le  portrait  d'une  femme  aufli  grand  que  la  nature,  auroit  grand 
"  foin  de  peindre  en  miniature  un  autre  portrait  qu'elle  auroit  au  bras. 
"  Je  demande  fi  le  travail  et  la  difpofition  du  grand  portrait  ne  feroient 
"  pas  abfolument  e'vanouir  le  me'rite  et  I'ouvrage  du  brafl'elet.  Cepen- 
"  dant  il  s'en  faut  beaucoup  que  la  comparifon  foit  en  proportion  avec 
"  le  point  duquel  je  fuis  parti. 

"  Cette  ftatue  de  Minerve  prefente  encore  une  difficulte,  elle  etoit 
*'  d'or  et  d'yvoire,  et  elle  avoit  a  fes  pieds  un  ferpent  et  un  fphinx  de 
"  bronze.  Quel  alliage  de  couleurs  et  de  matieres  !  on  a  peine  a  con- 
"  cevoir  leuragre'ment." — Memoires  de  VAcademk^  torn.  xxv.  p.  3iq. 

The  fculptor  Falconet,  who  attacks,  without  mercy,  the  inaccu- 
racies of  Pliny,  and  is  fometimes  rather  petulantly  fevere  on  the  re- 
fpedable  connoifleur  of  his  own  country  whom  I  have  juft  quoted,  yet 
highly  commends  thefe  remarks  on  the  Minerva  of  Phidias.  At  the 
fame  time  he  makes  a  lively,  but  arafh  attempt,  to  vindicate  the  Athe- 
nian artift  in  the  following  conjedure  : 

"  Mais  fi  Phidias  n'a  point  fait  ces  petits  ornemens ;  s'ils  n'ont  e'te' 
"  ajoute's  a  fa  Minerve  d'or  et  d'yvoire  que  plufieurs  anne'es  apres  la 
"  mort  de  I'auteur,  que  deviendra  I'exaditude  de  Pline  et  de  ceux  qui 
"  le  copient  fans  regarder  ailleurs  ? 

II 
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"  Paufanlas,  1.  i.  c.  28.  dit,  *  Mis,  excellent  graveur,  a  reprefente 
"  fur  le  bouclier  de  la  de'effe  le  combat  des  Centaures  et  des  Lapithes,  et 
"  plufieurs  autres  hiftoires  d'apres  les  defleins  de  Parrhafius,  fils 
*'  d'Evenor.  Cette  ftatue  eft  fi  haute,  que  I'aigrette  du  cafque  et  la 
*'  pointe  de  la  pique  peuvent  etre  aper9ues  de  Sunium.'  G'eft-a-dire 
"  de  cinque  lieues  d'Athenes. 

"  Le  minutieux  Paufanias,  qui  ne  fait  grace  de  rien  a  fon  ledeur, 
"  parle  ailleurs  de  la  Minerve  du  Parthenon,  qui  etoit,  commeon  fait, 
"  dans  la  citadelle  d'Athenes,  et  ne  dit  pas  un  mot  de  toute  cette  cife- 
"  lure,  gravure,  &c.  dont  Pline  fait  mention  ;  details  qu'il  ne  manque 
*'  cependant  jamais  d'ecrire,  quand  il  en  a  I'occafion.  Ne  fe  pourroit-il 
"  pas  que  les  deux  Minerves  de  Phidias  euffent  e'te  confondiies  dans  la 
"  tete  de  I'ecrivain  Latin,  et  qu'il  eut  attribue'  a  Tune  ce  qui  apartenoit 
"  a  I'autre?  Je  fuis  loin  de  la  vouloir  aiTurer  ;  mais  j'aimerois  mieux 
♦'  Pline  avec  un  de'faut  de  memoire,  que  Phidias  avec  un  de'faut  de 
"  gout ;  cela  ne  fe  compare  pas. 

"  Ne  feroit  il  pas  poffible  encore,  comme  il  eft  dit  plus  haut,  qu'on 
*'  eut  charge  d'ornemens  fuperflus  cette  Minerve  de  Phidias  quelques 
♦'  anne'es  apres  fa  mort,  comme  on  avoit  fait  celle  de  bronze?  II 
"  feroit  glorieux  pour  la  memoire  d'un-  artifte  ce'lebre,  dont  on  nous 
"  dit  le  genie  fi  grand,  fi  fublime,  de  ne  pas  le  voir  minutieux  dans 
**  fon  art  ;  fur  tout  lorfque  ncus  pouvons  foupyonner  quelques  pre- 
*'  fomptions  du  contraire." — Falconet,  Traduclion  de  Pliney  torn.  ii. 
p.  49. 

This  animated  artift,  who  is  often  very  acrimonious  in  cenfuring  the 
inaccuracy  of  refpedable  writers  on  fubje£ts  relating  to  his  own  pro- 
feffion,  has  fallen  himfelf  into  confiderable  inaccuracies,  in  fpeaking  of 
this  celebrated  Minerva.  I  ftiall  not  enter  into  a  minute  difcufllon  of 
thefe,  but  merely  obferve,  that  his  conjedure  concerning  the  figurea  oa 
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the  fliield  of  the  goddefs  is  entirely  overthrown  by  many  paltages  from 
ancient  authors  colle£led  by  Junius  to  illuftrate  this  ftatue. 

It  was  alleged  as  a  crime  againft  Phidias  that  he  had  introduced  his 
own  portrait  and  that  of  Pericles  in  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  which 
formed  the  moft  ftriking  ornament  of  the  fhield  in  queftion  ;  and  Ju- 
nius has  cited  a  paflage  from  Ariftotle  particularly  remarkable,  as  it  dif- 
plays  the  ingenious  folicitude  of  the  fculptor  to  preferve  his  own  figure 
from  the  malignity  of  any  one  who  might  wifli  to  ftrike  it  out  of  the 
group  *. 

Plutarch  confiders  the  bafe  attempt  to  ruin  Phidias  in  the  efteem  of 
the  Athenians  as  a  political  manoeuvre  to  try  the  public  influence  of 
his  patron  Pericles.  We  owe  to  that  invaluable  biographer  the  anec- 
dote to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  Poem :  I  mean  the  friendly  pre- 
caution of  Pericles,  by  which  he  protefled  the  fculptor  from  the  flan- 
derous  accufation  of  having  embezzled  a  part  of  the  gold  configned  to 
him  for  the  decoration  of  Minerva.  By  the  advice  of  his  illuftrious 
friend,  the  artift  is  faid  to  have  contrived  the  golden  habiliments  of  the 
goddefs  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  might  be  eafily  removed,  and  his 
probity  afcertained  by  the  infallible  teft  of  the  fcales. 

The  vindication  of  his  innocence  in  this  important  article  did  not 
fecure  Phidias  from  the  infidious  rancour  of  his  enemies.  He  was  ac- 
cufed  of  alluring  the  chafte  matrons  of  Athens  to  his  houfe,  under  the 
pretence  of  (hewing  his  ftatues,  for  the  diilionourable  purpofe  of  grati- 
fying the  licentious  paffions  of  his  patron.     It  has    been    faid   that  he 

*  To»  ayaXfiaroroiov  <J>Eioia»  xa/rcurAivei^ojAivo}/  t»iv  it  axfOToXu  ASwav,  ipaa-iv  ev  fjuian  td  rai/nij  oa-iriJi  tit 
tccvra  'jTfoo'u'Jtov  £VTU^wa'«<r'wai,  KXt  jvJoy,<rai  rui  ayaXjactri  d*a  TiKoj  a^avy^  d>ijtuyf)yia5'  wj-s  e|  ava-yxiij,  ei  t*; 
/SuXuTO  ai/To  xsftaifstv,  to  (njjJ.va.v  'j.ya.'h^a.  Xkeivtexki  (Tvyxjui,  "  Phidiaill  ilium,  quem  fi<5lorein  pro- 
"  bum  fuifle  tradit  memoria,  vidi  ipfe  in  clypeo  Minervae,  quae  arcibus  Athenienfibus  prxfi- 
"  det,  oris  fui  fimilitudinem  ita  colligafle,  ut  fi  quis  artificis  voluiffet  inde  imaginera  feparare 
"  foluta  compage,  fimuluc  tonus  incolumitas  interiret. — Sic  Apuleius  tranlliilic  hunc  locum  de- 
"  fumtum  ex  Ariftotele  de  Mundo. — Junius,  Catal.  Artif.  p.  ijg. 

I   I    2 
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perifhed  in  prifon,  under  the  popular  indignation  which  this  calumny 
excited  :  but  the  indefatigable  Meurfius  has  proved,  by  the  authority 
of  an  old  fcholiaft  on  Ariftophanes,  that  the  perfecuted  artift  efcaped  to 
Elis,  and  ended  his  days  with  honour  in  a  fcene  which  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  adorned,  in  gratitude  for  the  protedion  it  afforded  him,  with  the 
fublimeft  work  of  fculpture  that  was  ever  produced,  even  by  Grecian 
talents — his  Olympian  Jupiter  ;  an  image  which  he  conceived,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  ingenuous  account,  from  Homer's  defcription  of  the 
god  *. 

I  will  not  enlarge  this  long  note  by  tranfcribing  all  the  animated 
paffages  in  ancient  authors  which  allude  to  this  moft  memorable  ftatue  : 
but  as  it  may  gratify  my  reader  to  have  an  immediate  opportunity  of 
comparing  my  fketch  of  it  in  rhyme  with  more  minute  defcriptions  in 
profe,  I  will  add  the  Greek  original  from  Paufanias,  and  a  modern  copy 
from  the  eloquent  Travels  of  Anacharfis. 

KoidB^erui  n*ev  Stj  o  Qsog  ev  9fiovu  %pi'(ra  'jnTTor/ifjcsvog  xoct  iXt(pavTog'  (rTB(pxvos 
^B  iTTtxeiTdi  01  TV  KeCpctX'/i,  [ji,efyLsy.i/ifjLevog  eXocioig  KXuvxg'  ev  [A,ev  St/j  rvi  oe^toi.  (^e^et 
Noiij!/  e|  EXe(pavTog  Koci  raurijv  koci  %pt;(rif,  txiviocv  te  Bx^a-«v,  koh  ett;  rr  jce- 
<P»?\.'^  a-T£piX.vcv'  TV  Sb  Kpig-Bfa  th  ©bh  %aj3*£i'  Bg-i  o-jd^jTrrpsi/  [^sracXXoig  TOig  'TTix.irtv 
viv^ifTtJbBvov.  'O  h  opvjf  0  E7r<  Tio  (DcvjTrTfiu  >ix97ifABvog,  Bg-iv  o  KBTog'  %pU3"8  ae 
««{  Tct  vttoStiuxtix.  tu  ©bu,  Koit  iy,»Ttov  iiiTOiVTug  Bg-i'  Tea  6b  i[/.cctim  (^wdt»  re  KOii 
Tcov  uvQuv  TK  Kfivcx,  B^tv  Bf^7TB'7roii/i[/,evot.    'O  Ss  Spovof  -TTOMiXog  fiiv  %pu(rw  aai  Xi- 

$OlCy    ITODuXog    Si   Kdt    B^iVU)     Ti  KXt   £XB<pxVTl.     Br'    y-Xl   ^CCCC   TB    BIT    UUTH,     ypoji^lj 

uButyuBvx'   KM  »y»Xixix,TCi  Bg-iv  Bi^yo(,(r^Bvx.      li iy.cn  [/.ev  orj  TB(r(rcx^Bg,  %op£t;ou- 

•  "  Phidias  Homeri  verfibus  egregio  diclo  allufit ;  fimulacro  enim  Jovis  Olympii  perfefto, 
"  quo  nullum  prsftantius  aut  admirabilius  humanae  fabi'icx  manus  fecit,  interrogatus  ab 
"  amico,  quonam  mentem  fuam  dirigens  vultum  Jovis  propemodum  ex  ipfo  coelo  petitum, 
*'  eboris  ILaeamentiseflet  amplexus,  illis  fe  verfibus  quafi  magiftris  ufum  refpondic  : 

H'  xai  xi/Kvsiitriv  m  oifpvffi  vnwf  Kpovmiv 

A^b  potTiai  ^»pa  ^oarou  E7r£fpa;o"avTO  avaxTOS 

KfaTOSKTr'  aOavaroto-  /if/wv  i'  i>,!?ii|£V  OXu/xTov.       VALERIUS  Maximus,  l.iii.  c.  7. 
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a-uv  7rafi£%o/^£i/a<  (rxvf^^  koctu  bkoc^ov  ra  Sfova  tov  TroSx'  ^vo  Ss  enrtv  ccXXxt 
wpof  iKocg-a  TreQv  voaog'  tuv  ttoSuv  os  skutb^u  tuv  efATrfoaSev,  TrociSeg  re  sttdibiv- 
TOii  @Yi0onuv  VTTO  crCptyyuv  riftTroca-fievoi'  x,xi  vtto  rocg  (riptyyxg,  Ntofitis  nsi  vxiSug 

AtToXXuV     KOCTtHTO^BVOUCTi    XtXl    ApTE^ff'    TUV  d's    SX   TH    SfiCiVH  [/.BTOt^U   TToSuV    TBO"- 

(Txfsg  KocvcvBi  Bi<Ti  ■TToSoiy  Bg  TreSoi  BTEfov  Siuxuv  BKKS'og.  Tu  [A,Bv  J"'/)  KotT  Bvdv  T'/jg 
Bcrooa  KOivovi,  btttcx,  b^iv  ctyccKf/.ocTct  bti"  omtu.  to  yxo  oySoov  e^  ccutuv  ax  ktuiti 
TfOTTov  ovTivoc,  ByBVBTO  xpccvBg,    Birj  S'  oiv  uyuvKrfji.a,Tuv  a,^-)(^muv  TUUTot  u,iu,riu.xTcc. 

Ett;  OB  TUV  Kuvovcuv  TOi?  XoiTTOtg,  0  Ko^og  bs'iv  0  crvu  HfUKkEi  fict-^^ofA-Bvog  Trpog 

Af^xZ,ova.g,  upiQf^og  fJLBv  Syj  crvvKy.(poTBfuv  Bg  bvvbx  ej-*  km  Bixotri.  TBTxxTxt  Ss  Jcat 
©rjiyBug  BVTOig  (TVfjcfjt.x'x^otg  TuHpXKXBi.  AvB^acri  Sb  a%o<  TroSsg  f^ovot  tov  Ofovov,  x\~ 

Xx  Kxi  KiovBg,  tcoi  Toig  7ro<n  y,BTx^v  BS'vjKOTBg  tuv  iroauv Ett/  oe  Totg  xvutxtu 

TH  5poi/sf,7r£7ro;i7)cei/  0  ^BiSixg  uttb^  Tyjv  x,B(pxXii!V  th  xyxXpuxTog,  thto  f/,sv  Xap<Taf, 
tovto  Hb  Xlpix;,  TpEff  BytxTB^xg.  Btvxi  yxp  QvyxTBfxg  Aiog  kxi  TxuTxg  bv  bttbctiv 
es'iv  EifTipiBva. .....  To  V7rodii}pi,x  ^b  to  wtto  th  Atog  Toig  ttoitiv  vtto  tuv  bv  ttj  Attmij 

KXXHUBVOV  6aXVI0V  XBOVTXg  TB  ^^IKTUg,    KXt  QrjCTBUg  BTTBIfiyxO'fABVyjV  B^BI  p(,x^r,v  Tijy 

TToOff  Aux^ovxg^  TO  A^Yjvxiuv  -rrpuTov  xvSfxyxSrifix  Bg  a%  ofA.o(pvXi!g.  bti  Sb  th 
I3xd-.is  TK  dfovov  TB  xvs^ovTog  y,xk  opof,  xXXog  Kocrfycog  TTEp;  tov  Aix.  ett*  tutu 
T5f  I3x9ais  •)(a\j(rx  ttoiijix.xtx  xvxjcBJcr^icug  btti  xfpcx  HXiog^  kxi  Zeuj  tb  Bg-t  kxi 
Hpx.  TTXfx  Sb  xutcv  Xxfiig.  TxvTujg  Ss  Efipt,i>ig  b^btxi,  th  Epjttsf  ob  Eg-ix'  '^btx 
Se  Tfjv  Y.s'txv  Epcog  Bg-iv  bk.  9xXx<r<Tvig  AiPfodiTTjv  xvtMcrxv  VTZooB^opiBvog.  Trjv  Js 
A(i>foSiTiiv  (TTB^xvoi  YIbiQcjo.  BTTBifyxg-xi  Sb  kxi  AttoXXuv  (TUV  AfiTi[/,iSiy  A9vivx 
TB  KXI  HpxKXrig'  kxi  tjSfi  th  I3x9fii  Trpo?  tco  ttb^xti  Api,(piTfiTri  kxi  Hoa-BiSuv, 
'LbXyivvi  te  iTTTsrov  (^Bpt,ot  SoKBivj  BXxvvacrx. — PauSANIAS,  p.  403.  edit. 
Kuhnii. 

"  La  figure  de  Jupiter  eft  en  or  et  en  ivoire,  et  quoique  affife,  elle 
*'  s'eleve  prefque  jufqu'au  plafond  du  temple.  De  la  main  droite, 
"  elle  tient  une  vidtoire  egalement  d'or  et  d'ivoire ;  de  la  gauche,  un 
"  fceptre  travaille  avec  gout,  enrichi  de  diverfes  efpeces  de  metaux,  et 
"  furmonte  d'un  aigle.  La  chauflure  eft  en  or,  ainfi  que  le  manteau  fur 
"  lequel  on  a  grave  des  animaux,  des  fleurs,  et  fur-tout  des  lis. 
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"•  Le  tione  porte  fur  quatre  pleds,  ainfi  que  fur  des  colonnes  interme- 
"  diaires  de  meme  hauteur.  Les  matieres  les  plus  riches,  les  arts  les 
"  plus  nobles  concoururent  a  rembellir.  II  eft  tout  brillant  d'or, 
♦'  d'ivoire,  d'ebene,  et  de  pierres  precieufes,  par  tout  decore  de 
"  peintures  et  des  has  reliefs. 

"  Quatre  de  ces  bas  reliefs  font  applique's  fur  la  face  anterieure  de 
"  chacun  des  pieds  de  devant.  Le  plus  haut  repre'fente  quatre  Vic- 
**  toires  dans  I'attitude  de  danfeufes ;  le  fecond,  des  fphinx,  qui  en- 
"  levent  les  enfans  de  Thebains  ;  le  troifieme,  ApoUon  et  Diane  per- 
"  9ant  de  leurs  traits  les  enfans  de  Niobe  j  le  dernier  enfin,  deux  au- 
"  tres  Vidoires. 

"  Phidias  profita  des  moindres  efpaces  pour  multiplier  les  ornemens. 
"  Sur  les  quatre  traverfes  qui  lient  les  pieds  du  trone,  je  comptai  trente 
"  fept  figures;  les  unes  reprefentant  des  lutteurs,  les  autres  le  combat 
"  d'Hercule  contre  les  Amazones.  Au  deflus  de  la  tete  de  Jupiter, 
"  dans  la  partie  fuperieure  du  trone,  on  voit  d'une  cote  les  trois  Graces 
**  qu'il  eut  d'Eurynome,  et  les  trois  Saifons  qu'il  eut  de  Themis.  On 
*'  diftingue  quantite  d'autres  bas-reliefs,  tant  fur  le  marche-pied  que  fur 
"  la  bafe  ou  I'eftrade  qui  foutient  cette  maffe  enorme  ;  la  plupart  ex- 
"  e'cutes  en  or,  et  repreTentant  les  divinite.s  de  I'Olympe.  Aux  pieds 
"  de  Jupiter  on  lit  cette  infcription  : 

"  Je  fuis  I'ouvrage  de  Phidias,  Athenien,  fils  de  Charmides." 

Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharjis,  tome  iii.  p.  482. 

The  dimenfions  of  this  wonderful  ftatue  (which  Callimachus  is  faid 
to  have  exprefled  in  Iambic  verfe)  are  not  preferved  :  but  from  a  paf- 
fage  in  Strabo,  which  reprefents  the  head  of  the  fitting  figure  as  near 
the  roof  of  the  temple,  (in  height  fixty  feet,)  we  are  enabled  to  form 
fome  conjectures  concerning  its  magnitude.  Falconet  fuppofes  that  the 
temple  and  the  ftatue  were  wretchedly  difproportioned  to  each  other : 
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but  the  general  voice  of  antiquity,  in  praife  of  the  very  fublime  efFe£l 
which  this  fpedacle  aUogether  produced,  is  fufficient  to  refute  his  fup- 
pcfition.  Livy  defcribes  this  efFedt  very  forcibly,  infpeaking  of  Paulus 
^milius :  "  Olympiam  afcendit,  ubi  et  alia  quidem  fpedianda  vifa,  et 
"  Jovem  velut  prccfentem  intuens,  motus  animo  eft  *." 

Cedrenus  affirms  that  the  ivory  Jupiter  of  Phidias  was  preferved  at 
Conftantinople ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  an  author  fo  frequently  erro- 
neous, the  fame  city  contained  alfo  a  reclining  Jupiter  in  marble,  by  this 
illuftrious  artift  f . 

But  it  is  time  to  take  leave  of  Phidias. — Let  me  firft  obferve  that  he 
fometimes  ufed  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  implements  of  fculpture,  and 
painted  a  portrait  of  his  kind  and  powerful  friend  Pericles,  diftinguifhed 
by  his  lofty  title  "  the  Olympian." 

'*  Cum  et  Phidiam  ipfum  initio  pidtorem  fuifle  tradatur,  Olympi- 
"  umque  Athenis  ab  eo  pidum." — Plin.  lib.  2S- 

Pliny  mentions  a  portrait  of  Pericles  in  bronze,  (by  the  fculptor 
Ctefilaus,)  with  the  fame  appellation  :  "  Ctefilaus  (fecit)  Periclem 
"  (Jlmypium  dignum  cognomine."  Many  artifts  were  undoubtedly 
patronized  by  this  magnificent  ftatefman:  but  Phidias  was  his  favourite, 
and  entrufted  with  the  fuperintendance  of  thofe  fplendid  public  works 
with  which  the  liberal  ambition  of  Pericles  delighted  to  decorate  his 
country. 

*   Lib.  xlv.   c.  28. 

-f-   Kai  0  <I>tiJi«  sXt^avTJvo;  Zeuj,  cv  nsfixXn?  avsSnxsy  ei;  »si'v  OXu^xTiiiv AvTuoi  Tr/oi  yr,i  »)v  iSpsia;  Au 

sx  XsuxB  Ai9a,    (pyov  "tsiSia,   i^avoy  tu  Joxiiv  £Wi  x?.i»>);. — Cl.I)RENUS,   p.  255. 
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NOTE  IV.     Ver.  170. 
Her  Jhame  bis  pride,  her  ornaments  his  prey. 

How  deplorable  was  the  fate  of  Athens,  repeatedly  the  captive  of 
two,  the  moft  artful,  fanguinary,  and  impious  wretches  that  difhonoured 
the  lift  of  ancient  heroes — ^Lyfander  and  Sylla !  Both  thefe  barbarous 
conquerors  had  a  paflion  for  fculpture  ;  fo  great  was  the  influence  of  that 
powerful  art  over  the  fterneft  fpirits  of  antiquity  !  Plutarch  informs  us, 
that  after  Lyfander  had  taken  Athens,  he  devoted  a  part  of  his  fpoil  to  the 
expenceof  raifing  his  own  ftatue,  and  thofe  of  his  officers,  at  Delphi.  Yet 
fo  truly  favage  was  this  deteftable  vidor,  that  Plutarch  rather  feems  to 
believe  the  report  he  mentions  of  Lyfander's  having  propofed,  in  the 
council  of  the  allies,  to  reduce  the  Athenians  to  flavery.  A  Theban 
officer,  according  to  the  fame  authority,  propofed  the  utter  demolition 
of  the  city ;  and  Athens  is  faid  to  have  been  faved  by  the  happy  voice 
of  a  Phocenfian,  who  fung  to  the  conquerors,  at  a  banquet,  a  few 
verfes  from  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  which  awakened  their  humanity, 
and  made  them  fhrink  from  their  horrible  purpofe  of  annihilating  a 
city  fo  admirable,  and  the  parent  of  men  fo  illuftrious. 

Milton  alludes  to  this  incident  in  the  clofe  of  his  8th  Sonnet: 


and  the  repeated  air 


"  Of  fad  Eledra's  poet  had  the  power 

"  To  fave  th'  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare." 
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NOTE  V.     Ver.  192. 

^ficf  to  newfons  new  excellence  ajfignd. 

Sculpture  Is  afluredly  one  of  the  moft  difficult  of  the  fine  arts ;  yet 
it  is  a  ftriking  truth  that  Greece  produced  feveral  fculptors  of  the  firft 
rate:,  though  fhe  could  only  boaft  a  fingle  Homer.  It  is  alfo  remark- 
able:, that  the  Grecian  fculptors  were  more  numerous  than  the  painters 
of  their  country.  That  intelligent  and  contemplative  obferver  of  an- 
tiquity, M.  de  Caylus,  has  had  the  curiofity  to  compare  their  refpedlive 
numbers,  as  far  as  the  narratives  of  Paufanias  and  Pliny  enabled  him  to 
make  the  comparifon.  Of  the  former  he  fays  :  "  II  ne  fait  mention  que 
"  de  quinze  peintres,  tandisqu'il  diftingue  de  la  maniere  la  plus  claire 
*'  cent  foixante  et  neuf  fculpteurs.  II  faut  cependant  convenir  que 
"  Pline  fait  mention  de  cent  trente-trois  peintres  Grecs,  bonsou  me'di- 
"  ocres. ....  On  pourroit  repondre  pour  concilier  les  deux  auteurs,  que 
*'  Pline  a  parle'  de  tous  les  peintres  de  la  Grece,  de  I'Afie  Mineure,  de 
la  Sicile,  et  de  ce  que  Ton  appelloit  la  grande  Grece,  &c.  et  que 
Paulanias  n'a  pas  meme  vifite  toute  la  Grece  proprement  dite,  qu'il 
n'ecrivoit  point  I'hiftoire  des  artiftes,  et  qu'il  parloit  feulement  de 
*'  ceux  dont  il  avoit  vu  les  ouvrages  ;  ouvrages  dont  le  nombre  ctoit 
*'  encore  <iiminue,  par  I'avidite  des  Romains,  qui  devaftoient  ce  pays 
*'  depuis  environs  quatre-vingt  ans ;  a  compter  le  terns  qui  s'etoit 
"  ecoule'  depuis  Pline  jufqu'a  lui. 

"  II  refulteratoujours  de  cecalcul,  qu'il  y  avoit  plus  dc  flatues  que  de 
"  tableaux  dans  la  Grece." — Ant'iquitks^  torn.  ii.  p.  109. 

Of  all  the  arts  in  which  they  excelled,  fculpture  feems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  the  prime  favourite  of  the  Greeks ;   and  to  the  national  en- 

K  K 
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thufiafm  in  its  favour  the  Grecian  ftatues  are  principally  indebted  for 
their  exquifite  perfedtion. 


Vcr.  206. 
Records  her  forrow^  and preferves  her  fame, 

Scopas,  a  native  of  Pares,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  contemporary 
with  Myron  and  Polycletus,  in  the  87th  Olympiad.  He  is  reprefented 
alfo,  by  the  fame  author,  and  by  Vitruvius,  as  one  of  the  eminent 
artifts  employed  by  the  magnificent  Artemifia  in  decorating  the  monu- 
ment of  her  hufband  Maufolus. 

But  as  a  fculptor,  who  lived  fo  early,  could  hardly  have  been  living 
at  the  time  when  that  fumptuous  monument  was  raifed,  Winkelman 
conjedlures  that  more  than  one  artift  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Scopas.  It  feems  rather  more  probable  that  Pliny  was  miftaken  in  the 
period  he  affigned  to  this  admirable  fculptor  ;  and  indeed  the  chronology 
of  almoft  all  the  ancient  artifts,  and  their  moft  memorable  works,  is 
fofuU  of  perplexities  and  contradid;ion,  that  miftakes  of  this  kind  are 
almoft  unavoidable  in  a  curfory  view  of  their  produdions. 

The  works  of  Scopas  feem  to  have  been  full  of  fancy  and  feeling  ; 
yet  it  is  not  eafy  to  form  an  exadt  idea  of  his  three  ftatues,  reprefenting 
the  variations  of  Love,  as  they  are  briefly  defcribed  by  Paufanias  *. 

Pliny  has  enumerated  many  works  of  Scopas,  that  held,  in  the  pe- 
riod when  he  wrote,  a  very  high  rank  among  the  fculptural  decorations 

•  Xxoira  JsEpuf,  xai  IfiipO;,  xai  HoSof,  tiJ»)  Jia{fofa  =5-1,  xara  tkutk  toij ovojuaa-i  xei  tk  <.;',a,  tr^itr*.  The 
commentator  on  Paulanias,  to  elucidate  thele  three  Greek  titles  of  Cupid,  refers  his  reader  to 
the  Grecian  Phurnutus  "  De  Natura  Deorum :"  but  on  confulting  Phurnutus,  I  find  no 
light,    but  rather  the  "  darknefs  vifible"  of  ridiculous  etymologies. 
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of  Rome.  The  Palatine  Apollo,  a  fitting  Vefta  with  two  female  attend- 
ants, and  a  coUedion  of  marine  divinities,  which,  according  to  the 
lively  expreffion  of  the  enthufiaftic  Pliny,  might  be  termed  a  glorious 
performance,  ifit  had  employed  the  whole  life  of  the  artift*. 

M.  de  Caylus  imagines  that  thefe  Nereids,  riding  on  their  fea-horfes, 
were  executed  in  bas-relief.  Falconet  is  of  a  different  opinion.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  they  were  fo,  and  that  they  are  ftill  preferved. 

I  have  feen  admirable  fketches  of  fuch  Nereids  as  anfwer  to  Pliny's 
defcription,  executed  at  Rome  by  Mr.  Howard,  an  Englifli  artift,  who 
has  the  rare  talent  of  drawing  from  fculpture  with  fuch  precifion  and 
delicacy,  that  England  may  foon  furpafs  other  countries  in  a  juft  and 
graceful  reprefentation  of  thofe  ancient  ftatues  which  her  men  of  for- 
tune and  tafte  have  colleded ;  efpecially  as  the  Dilettanti  Society  have 
judicioufly  confided  to  this  artift  the  condu£l  of  fuch  a  work,  peculiarly 
calculated  to  dlfplay  his  abilities,  and  to  refledl  an  honour  on  their  own 
inftitution.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  almoft  all  the  prints,  de- 
figned  to  illuftrate  the  many  voluminous  and  coftly  books  upon  fculpture, 
are  rather  caricatures  of  ancient  art,  than  a  faithful  copy  of  its  per- 
fections. 

But  to  return  to  the  ancient  artift  whofe  works  are  the  immediate  fub- 
je£t  of  this  note. — Pliny  has  very  highly  praifed  a  Venus  by  Scopas, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  faid  that  it  excelled  the  Gnidian  Venus  of 
Praxiteles,  which  he  had  juft  celebrated  as  the  moft  beautiful  ftatue  to 
be  found  on  earth.  Falconet,  with  his  ufiial  petulance,  derides  Pliny 
for  fo  grofs  a  contradiction  ;  and  even  his  liberal  friend  and  admirer, 
M.  de  Caylus,  laments  this  ftriking   inconfiftency.      Let    me   hazard 

*  "  Sed  in  maxima  dignatione  Cn.  Domitii  delubro  in  Circo  Flaminio  Neptunus  ipfe,  et 
»'  Thetis,  atque  Achilles,  Nereides  fupra  Delphinos,  et  Cete  et  Hippocampos  fedentes. 
"  Item  Tritones  chorufque  Phorci,  et  Priftes,  ac  multa  alia  marina,  omnia  ejufdem  manus, 
"  prxdarum  opus,  etiamfi  totius  vitK  fuiflet. — Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 

K  K    2 
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what  appears  to  me  a  probable  conjedlure,  to  fave  the  credit  of  an 
author  to  whom  the  lovers  of  art  have  infinite  obligation.  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  all  the  blame  which  Pliny  has  incurred  for  this  fuppofed 
contradiiSlion  arofe  folely  from  a  flip  of  the  pen  in  the  original  manu- 
fcript :  but  to  elucidate  the  point,  I  muft  tranfcribe  the  paflage  as  it 
ftands,  and  add  the  new  reading  I  wifh  to  introduce  :  "  Prxterea  Ve- 
*'  nus  in  eodem  loco  nuda  Praxitelicam  illam  Gnidiam  antecedens,  et 
"  quemcunque  alium  locum  nobilitatura." — According  to  the  prefent 
reading,  there  is  not  only  a  contradidion  of  what  he  had  jufl:  afl'erted 
concerning  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Gnidian  ftatue,  but  the  latter  part 
of  the  fentence  has  little  or  no  meaning.  By  the  following  flight 
change  in  the  orthography  the  abfurd  contradidlion  will  be  utterly  re- 
moved, and  a  fignificant  fpirit  will  appear  in  the  clofe  of  the  fentence  : 
"  Prseterea  Venus  in  eodem  loco  nuda  Praxitelicam  illam  Gnidi  tion 
"  antecedens,  at  quemcunque  alium  locum  nobilitatura." — "  A  naked 
•*  Venus,  not  furpafllng,  indeed,  that  of  Praxiteles  at  Gnidos,  but 
"  fuch  as  would  ennoble  any  other  place." 

Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  doubt,  in  his  age,  whether  the  Niobe  at  Rome 
Is  the  work  of  Praxiteles  or  of  Scopas.  M.  de  Caylus  makes  a  pleafant 
remark  on  the  modefty  of  the  Roman  author,  and  recommends  it  as  a 
leflTon  to  modern  conAoiflTeurs  : 

"  On  doit  lui  favoir  gre'  de  I'aveu  de  fon  ignorance  fur  le  nom  des 
"  auteurs  des  ouvrages,  qui  decoroient  la  ville  de  Rome.  II  donne 
"  en  ce  cas  une  le9on  a  tons  les  curieux  prefens  et  a  venir,  dont  la 
"  de'cifion  eft  pour  I'ordinaire  imperieufe  et  fans  appel." — Mem.  de 
t Academic^  tom.  xxv.  p.  322. 

Among  the  impaflTioned  works  of  Scopas,  his  Bacchanal  was  parti- 
cularly admired.  Junius,  in  his  account  of  this  artift,  has  inferted 
two  Greek  epigrams  from  the  Anthologia,  in  praife  of  the  figure  to 
which  I  allude  :    but  there  is  a  third  epigram,  by  Paulus  Silentiarius, 
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(one  of  the  beft  among  the  late  writers  in  that  motley  colledion  !)  which 
was  probably  compoied  on  the  fame  ftatue,  and  which  I  prefer  to  the 
two  epigrams  cited  Ly  Junius.     It  runs  thus  i 


HATAOT    ZIAENTIAPIOr 

£<r  'Bix.K'xviv  ev  Bu^xvTiU).. 

E^<ppoi/a:  TTjv  Exkxvv  K"  V  <puo-ig,    olXX'  tj  n-xyyt 
Qr^KXTO,    KOii  [^xviyjv  eyKXTBui^e  XtSca. 

This  Bacchanal  grew  wild  by  art  alone. 
Art,  that  infus'd  delirium  in  the  ftone! 


There  is  a  very  pompous  eulogy  on  the  Bacchanal  of  Scopas  in  that 
fingular  little  work,  Defcriptions  of  Fourteen  Ancient  Statues,  in  Greek 
profe,  by  Calliftratus.  It  is  furprifing  that  two  fuch  fcholars  as  Meur- 
fius  and  Olearius  could  fuppofe  thefe  defcriptions  to  be  written  by  the 
very  Calliftratus  whom  Demofthenes  attended,  with  delight,  as  his 
mafter  in  eloquence.  They  rather  feem  the  produdlion  of  fome  trifling 
and  declamatory  fophift,  of  a  much  later  period.  The  defcription  of 
the  Bacchanal  clofes,  however,  with  a  high  compliment  to  the  genius 
of  Scopas  ;  as  it  afTerts  that  his  fculpture  difplayed  that  fort  of  energy 
and  fpirit  which  charaderifed  the  orations  of  Demofthenes.  Olearius, 
who  publifhed  Calliftratus  in  his  excellent  edition  of  the  two  Philoftrati, 
fuppofes  this  comparifon  of  the  fculptor  with  the  orator  to  have  been 
added  to  the  original  defcription  by  fome  later  hand.     As  it  is  peculi- 
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arly  honourable  to  Scopas,  I  will  tranfcrlbe   it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  *. 

This  eminent  artift,  like  his  predeceflbr  Phidias,  and  many  of  the 
Greeks,  was  doubly  diftinguiflied  as  an  archite(fl  and  a  fculptor.  Per- 
haps he  was  employed  in  both  capacities  on  the  magnificent  tomb  of 
Maufolus,  a  work  celebrated  by  many  writers  of  antiquity  as  one  of  the 
feven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  ingenioufly  illuftrated  by  M.  de 
Caylus,  in  a  difle;  tation  on  its  form  and  dimenfions,  which  the  curious 
reader  may  find  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy.  Five  artifts 
of  diflindtion  were  engaged  in  this  ftupendous  ftru£lure,  which  rofe  to 
the  height  of  an  hundred  and  forty  feet,  including  what  crowned  the 
fummit — a  triumphal  chariot  of  marble  !  The  columns  that  furrounded 
the -lower  part  of  the  fabric  amounted  to  thirty-fix,  comprifingits  four 
fronts.  Thofe  to  the  fouth  and  north  were  more  extenfive  than  the 
other  two.  The  eaftern  afpe£t  was  afligned  to  the  condu£t  of  Scopas. 
The  monument  is  doubly  remarkable  as  a  work  of  magnificent  expenfe 
and  of  genuine  afFedion.  The  fair  fovereign  of  Caria  was  fo  fincere  a 
mourner,  that  fbe  is  faid  to  have  died  literally  of  grief  for  the  loft 
Maufolus  before  his  fumptuous  monument  could  be  completed.  She  had, 
however,  fufficient  energy  of  character  to  a£l  as  a  heroine  after  his  de- 
ceafe  ;  and  Vitruvius  records  an  anecdote  of  her  prowefs  which  I  am 
induced  to  mention,  as  it  (hews,  in  a  very  forcible  light,  the  veneration 
paid  by  the  ancients  to  the  ftatues  ereded  under  the  aufpices  of  Vidory. 

The  Rhodians,  who  were  fubjed  to  Maufolus,  rebelled  againft  his 
widow  Artemifia.  The  indignant  queen,  by  a  very  bold  ftratagem, 
took  poflelTiou  of  their  city,  and  raifed  in  it,  as  a  trophy  of  her  con- 

*  O  jn-v  an  2xoTa;,  nai  t*;  x-^vxni  uSuXoTroim  ytKtm;,  J>)//iafyo;  aXuSsiaf  r,v,  xew  rot;  a-ufj-cun  t»ij  vXtif 
CiT'-TUTino ra  ^ccvyMTCc'  oa'.  T«  t>  >.oyji  dmrrXaTiuv  AsLtos-Stm;  ayoiKfjiOLtx,  fux.f>i  xa»  Xvym  ila^iv  ulo;  aurSuTOV, 
T0I5  in  xai  tppovwrt su;  yitn^Mn  iroyxEpavn;?  ra,  rv,  riy()ini  ^ecfiJiMxa.  Kai  yvMo-KrSf  Js  aurixa,  u;  sJe  tk;  oixoSfv 
xiv>i<7:a'{  sr^firai  to  aj  ■^mftcu  TTpoxtijitsvov  ayaX^a,  aM.a  xai  o,us  dso^o^st  xai  ev  ru  p^apetxTupi  a-u^u  to»  oixfioy 
y£i»>iTop». — Cali-istrati   Statux,  p.  893. 
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queft,  two  ftatues  of  brafs ;  her  own  figure,  and  another  reprefenting 
Rhodes  fubmitting  to  her  authority.  "  The  Rhodians,"  fays  Vitruvlus, 
"  were  prevented,  by  their  religion,  from  removing  thofe  ftatues  :  but 
"  they  built  around  them,  to  conceal  from  the  view  of  the  public  me- 
"  morials  of  their  difgrace  *." 

Demofthenes,  in  his  fine  oration  in  favour  of  the  Rhodians,  inti- 
mates that  Artemifia  would  not  oppofe  fuch  efforts  as  Athens  might 
honourably  make  to  reftore  the  liberty  of  Rhodes. 

There  is  a  medal  of  this  affedionate  heroine,  with  the  Maufoleum, 
but  it  is  a  counterfeit,  as  I  learn  from  the  inftrudive  and  entertaining 
Efiay  on  Medals  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  :  a  writer  equally  admirable  for 
depth  of  refearch  and  vivacity  of  defcription. 


-  NOTE  VI.     Ver.  240. 
A?id  Cupld^  foon  her  own^  repays  the  fond  device. 

Praxiteles,  who  Is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  flouriftiirig  with  his  brother 
artlft  Euphranor,  in  the  104th  Olympiad,  arofe  to  the  higheft  diftindion 
for  the  impaflioned  delicacy  of  his  works,  both  In  brafs  and  marble,  but 
particularly  in  marble.  The  rank  he  held  in  the  public  efteem  is  evi- 
dent from  the  petty  anecdote  recorded  In  Phsedrus,  that  thofe  who  had 
delicate  pieces  of  fculpture  to  fell,  enhanced  the  price  of  them  by  erafing 

*  "  Tunc  Arthernifia  Rhodo  capta,  principibus  occifis,  trophxum  in  urbe  Rhodo  fux  vic- 
"  torisc  conftituit,  ^neafque  duas  ftatuas  fecit,  unam  Rliodiorum  civitatis,  alteram  fuse 
"  imaginis  et  iftam  figuravit  Rhodiorum  civitati  ftigmata  imponentem,  Poflea  autem 
"  Rhodii  rcligione  impediti,  quod  nefas  eft  trophtea  dedicata  removeri,  circa  eum  locum  aediii- 
"  cium  ftruxerunt,  et  id  eredla  Graja  ftatione  texerunt,  ne  quis  poffet  afpicere,  et  id  a/Sarcv 
"  vocitari  juflerunt."— ViTRUVius,  lib.  ii.  edit.  Galiani,  p.  74. 
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the  name  of  Myron,  and  inferting  that  of  Praxiteles  in  its  place  *. 
Pliny,  who  has  enumerated  many  produdions  of  Praxiteles,  celebrates 
his  Gnidian  Venus  as  the  moft  perfedt  image  of  beauty  that  fculpture 
ever  produced  ;  and  relates  fome  amufing  incidents  in  proof  of  its  per- 
fedion,  particularly  an  offer  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gnidos,  by  the 
king  Nicomedes,  who  was  defirousof  purchanng  this  admired  ftatue  on 
the  liberal'  terms  of  paying  the  heavy  public  debt  of  their  ifland. 
They  chofe  rather  to  ftruggle  with  any  difficulties  than  to  relinquifh  a 
woik  of  art  with  which  Praxiteles  had  ennobled  their  country.  The 
ftatue  was  ftationed  in  a  fmall  open  temple,  that  the  form  of  the 
goddefs  might  be  vifible  In  every  diredion  j  and  it  was  efteemed  ad- 
mirable in  every  point  of  view  -f.  Univerfal  admiration  gave  birth  to 
feveral  Greek  epigrams  on  this  exquifite  ftatue.  I  have  feleded  the  two 
following  from  the  Anthologia; 


*   "  TJt  quidam  artifices  noftro  faeiunt  fsculo 
"  Qui  pretium  operibus  majus  inveniunt,  novo 
*'  Si  marmori  adfcripferint  Praxitelem  fuo, 
*'  Detrito  Myrone  argento.  Phjedrus. 

-j-  "  Praxitelis  xtatem  inter  ftatuarios  diximus,  qui  marmons  gloria  fuperavit  etiam 
"  femet.  Opera  ejus  funt  Athenis  in  Ceramico  ;  fed  ante  omnia  et  non  folum  Praxitelis, 
*•  verum  et  in  toto  orbe  terrarum  Venus,  qiiam  ut  viderent,  multi  navigaverunt  Gni- 
"  dum.  Duas  fecerat,  fimulque  vendebat ;  alteram  velata  fpecie,  quam  ob  id  quidem  prs- 
"  tulerunt  optione,  quorum  conditio  erat  Coi,  cum  alteram  etiam  eodem  pretio  detuliflet ;  fe- 
"  verum  id  ac  pudicum  arbitrantes.  Reje^lam  Gnidii  emerunt,  immenfa  differentia  famae. 
"  Voluit  earn  poftea  a  Gnidiis  mercari  rex  Nicomedes,  totum  xs  civitatis  alienum  (quod  erat 
"  ingens)  diffolutururn  fe  promittens.  Omnia  perpeti  maluere  ;  nee  immerito.  Ilio  enim 
•'  figno  Praxiteles  nobilitavit  Gnidum.  ^dicula  ejus  tota  aperitur  ut  confpici  poffit  undique 
"  effigies  del ;  favente  ipfa,  ut  creditur,  fa<51o,  nee  minor  ex  quacunque  parte  admiratio  eft. 
—  Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.5. 
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ANTin  ATPOT 

eig  uyaX^ot,  Atpfo^iTnig  Tvjg  iv  Kvi^u. 

TtcXtdov  e^ux'^o'if   ng  ev  %5ow  Kwn-ftv  east^ev  ^ 

IfASfov  £v  veT^y)  ng  TO<rou  it^yot(rex,TO\ 
TIpx^iTsXisg  %1'pwi'  oSe  -Tra  Trovog'  v;  rtx,^  OXu^wttoj 

XyifiVBi,  n«(p<ijff  eig  KvtSov  if^of^evrig. 


GrotlL  Verfio. 

Quis  lapldi  fpirare  dedit  ?     Quis  Cyprida  vidit 
In  terris  ?     Quantum  marmor  amoris  habet ! 

Praxiielis  manus  eft  1     Venere,   ut  puto,  regia  coeli 
Jam  caret,  ad  Gnidios  venit  ut  ipfa  Venus. 


Who  gave  the  ftone  a  foul  ?     Say,  who  has  feen, 
And  of  this  marble  made  AfFedtion's  queen  ? 
Praxiteles  !   thy  work  makes  Heaven  appear 
Now  defolate,  and  Venus  only  here. 


AOTKIANOT 

£if  TO  UVTO, 

So;  uop(f»jJ  a.vsByixci  Tir,g  veftKxXXsg  uyaX[/.Xf 

L  L 


•^s? 
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Grotii  Verfio. 

Alma  Venus,  tibi  facro  tuam  fub  imagine  formam ; 
Pulchiius  hac  potuit  nil  tibi,  diva,  dari. 

Venus !  to  thee  I  rais'd  thy  form  divine, 
Convinc'd  no  offering  can  thy  form  outfhine. 

The  glory  that  Praxiteles  acquired  from  the  excellence  of  his  Venus 
was  increafed  by  the  felicity  with  which  he  executed  more  than  one 
ftatue  of  Cupid.  The  orations  of  Cicero  againft  Verres  have  given  ce- 
lebrity to  the  marble  Cupid,  which  the  orator  reprefents  as  a  rival  to  one 
ftill  more  famous,  by  the  fame  artift,  that  formed  the  pride  and  the 
wealth  of  the  Thefpians — a  ftatue  fpared  by  Mummius,  when  he  plun- 
dered the  cities  of  Greece.  The  rapacious  Verres  had  robbed  an  in- 
genious and  friendly  Sicilian  of  a  fimilar  exquifite  and  invaluable 
work  of  art,  which  Cicero  defcribes  as  the  production  of  Praxiteles.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Roman  orator  fpeaks  with  fingular  modefty,  on 
this  occafion,  of  his  own  knowledge  as  a  connoifleur:  "  Marmoreum 
"  Praxitelis,  (nlmirum  didici  etiam,  dum  in  iftum  inquiro,  artificum 
"  nomina.")  The  rapacity  of  the  infamous  governor  had  indeed  amafled 
fuch  a  colledion  of  fculpture,  that  an  examination  of  his  plunder  was 
almoft  fufficient  to  form  a  Roman  connoifleur.  The  curious  reader 
may  find  this  colledion  agreeably  illuftrated  in  a  Diflertation  by  the 
Abbe  Fraguier,  inferted  in  the  Memoires  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
intitled  "  The  Gallery  of  Verres." 

The  happieft  of  Cicero's  repartees  alluded  to  a  ftatue  of  this  colledion, 
a  very  valuable  fphinx  of  bronze,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  power- 
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ful  extortioner's  Sicilian  plunder.  Verres  had  beftowed  it,  as  a  retain- 
ing fee,  on  his  advocate,  the  celebrated  orator  Hortenfius,  who  had  a 
ftrong  paffion  for  works  of  art.  In  the  courfe  of  the  pleadings,  Hor- 
tenfius happened  to  fay  to  his  antagonift,  "  I  do  not  underftand  thefe 
"  riddles  !" — "  But  you  ought,"  replied  Cicero  ;  "  for  you  have  the 
"  fphinx  at  home  *." 

To  return  to  the  Cupid  of  Praxiteles. — The  fculptor  Falconet  has  cen- 
fured  his  countryman,  M.  de  Jaucourt,  for  inferting  in  the  French  En- 
cyclopedia an  anecdote  relating  to  this  celebrated  ftatue,  told  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  prefident  de  Thou.  The  ftory  fays  that  the  March- 
ionefs  of  Mantua  poflefled,  in  the  year  1573,  the  Cupid  of  Praxiteles, 
and  the  fleeping  Cuj)id  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  and  that  de  Thou,  with 
other  guells  of  the  Marchionefs,  were  charmed  with  the  work  of  the 
modern  artift,  till  they  compared  it  with  a  fuperior  work  of  antiquity 
that  feemed  to  annihilate  its  merit.  The  ftory  is  certainly  improbable 
in  many  points  of  view ;  and  Falconet  exults  in  producing  what  he 
confiders  as  a  proof  that  the  fad:  was  impoflible  :  I  mean,  the  teftimony 
of  Paufanias,  declaring  that  the  famous  Cupid  of  Praxiteles,  a  ftatue  of 
marble,  and  the  idol  of  the  Thefpians,  perifhed  (after  a  variety  of  ad- 
ventures) in  a  fire  at  Rome.  The  evidence  of  Paufanias  fufficiently 
proves,  indeed,  the  fate  of  the  Thefpian  ftatue,  but  it  does  not  amount 
to  a  proof  that  it  was  impoftible  for  the  Marchionefs  of  Mantua  to 
poflefs  a  Cupid  executed  by  Praxiteles;  becaufe  we  have  already  feen 
that  there  exifted  two  marble  Cupids  of  acknowledged  beauty,  by  this 
illuftrious  fculptor  ;  and  among  the  ftatues  defcribed  by  Calliftratus, 
two  Cupids,  by  the  fame  artift,  in  bronze,  are  celebrated  as  works  of  ex- 

*  Both  Pliny  and  Quintilian  have  recorded  this  bon  mot.     The  latter  cites  it  as  a  model  of 
oratorical    urbanity  :    "  Ex  hiftoria    etiam   ducere  urbanitatem,  eruditum :  ut  Cicero  fecit, 
"  cum  ei  teftem  in  judicio  verris  roganti  dixiffet  Hortenfius  :    '  Non  intelligo  hsec  ssnigmata.' 
"  '  Atqui  debes,  inquit,  cum  fphingem  domi  habeas.'  Acceperat  autem  ille  a  Verre  fphingein. 
"  aeneam  magnae  pecunix."— QuiNTiL,  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 

L  L   2 
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quifite  perfedion.     On  one  of  thefe,  perhaps,  the  following  epigram 

was  written  ;   though  Junius  imagined  that  it  was  compofed  on  the 

Thefpian  Cupid,   and  that  the  poet  had  taken  the  liberty  to  turn  the 
marble  into  brafs : 


lOTAIANOT,  UTTO  waf^^uv  AiyvTrTHf^ 
E(f  rov  Tlfioi^iTiXag  Ep^Jxa, 

I 

KXivug  uvxiva  yocv^ov  v^  7jjtt£T£po;(r<  veSiXotc 
Xepri  [AS  XriiSmie  e7rXu(rB  Tlfoi^iTsXi^g. 

AuTOv  yocf  Tov  Epwra  rov  ivSoBi  Ksv6ofji,evov  y,£ 
XxXKUiroi;,   Oowij  Jwxe  ysfotg  (ptXttis. 

H  Se  [Aiv  ocuBis  EfccTi  -TT^oa-iiyxyi'  km  yoc^  t^uvrctg 
Awpoi/  EpuTi  <pefetv  uvtov  Ep&)T«  Bt^ig. 

Grotii  Verfio. 

Praxiteles  famulante  manu  me  fecit  Amorem, 
Sub  pedibus  preifus  colla  fuperba  meis  ; 

Fecit  ut,  in  venis  quem  fenfit,    aheneus  eflem, 
Ut  Phrynae  donum  me  daret  ipfe  fuse  : 

Ilia  datum  tibi  rurfus,  Amor,  facravit  Amori, 
Namque  dari  dignum  munus  amantis  Amor. 


Julian,    the  Egyptian  Prefed,   on  the  Cupid  of  Praxiteles. 

Praxiteles,  proud  flave  of  my  command. 
Thus  form'd  my  ilatue  with  his  fetter'd  hand. 
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Me,  couch'd  within  him,  he  in  bronze  portray'd 
For  Phryne,  who  with  love  the  gift  repaid. 
She  made  her  captive  mine.    To  hearts  that  burn, 
Love  is  for  Love  the  only  juft  return. 

That  curious  colledlor  of  amorous  anecdotes,  Athenseus,  relates  that 
Praxiteles  gave  Phryne  the  choice  of  his  two  admired  ftatues,  Cupid 
and  a  Satyr.  The  lively  device  by  which  {he  is  faid  to  have  obtained 
the  Cupid  I  have  defcribed,  with  a  little  variation,   from  Paufanias: 

Sarupof  yap  eg-iv,  £(^'  u  TIpx^tTeXri?  Xiysjui  ^fcvtjcrxt  f^eya'  Kxt  ttots  C>pw5?j 
aiTKCijf,  0  Ti  ot  KaXXiTcv  eiyj  roiu  fpywi/,   cf^oXoynv  f^sv  (poccri  SiSovat  ot   £pag"i}v 

OVTOt.,     KXTBITTBtV  OVK   sdiXSlV,     0     Tl     KOiXKlS'CV     UVTU     01    (poCVOlTO,        Ec^pa^Wl'  HV 

oiKirr;;  ^Jpuvjjf,   i(px(n{.sv  Oi^j^sa-Qoii  ITpa^/rsXe*  ro    ttoKu  tuv   epywi/,   TTi/poj  ecttte- 

(TOVTOg  tg    TO   0l}C7l[/.Kf     OVftSVOVV  TTOiVTCC     yi    Ot,(puVI(rQyiVUl,        I7p«i?<T£X5JJ    (5's   KUTiKOC, 

t6e(  Stot  dvfiuv   e^ci),    koci  ot  KUfiovTt    ovSev  t(po(,<rx.tv    eivoct   ■ttXbov,    £<    (Tij   Kcei   tov 

ElXTVpOV  VI   <pXo^  XOil   TOV  EfiUlTO.  iTnXotfii'    <I>pW»J   S&    f^eVBlV  SoififiiiVTOi  CKeXtUl'    TTOC- 

&eiv  yxf    xvtufov    aoiv,    te^mj    Se    ocXovtoc   o^oXoytiv  tx  kccXXi^oc   cov  eTTCiTicTB' 
*i>[ivvi]  [A,eu   av  ovtu  tov   Epwra  a<ps<Ta». — PausANIAS,   p.  46. 

This  highly-admired  fculptor  had  the  happinefs  of  training  his  fon 
Cephiflbdorus  to  confiderable  excellence  in  his  own  profeffion.  That 
pleafing  and  accurate  writer,  the  Abbe  Guafco,  has  fallen,  I  think,  into 
a  little  miftake  concerning  this  fon  of  Praxiteles,  whom  he  reprefents 
as  purfuing  the  art  of  his  father,  without  inheriting  his  talents.  The 
words  of  Pliny,  who  mentions  feveral  ftatues  executed  by  this  eminent 
fon,  of  a  father  ftill  more  eminent,  may  rather  lead  us  to  think  that  the 
genius  as  well  as  the  property  of  his  parent  deicended  to  the  filial  artift*. 

•   "  Praxitelis  filius  Cephiflbdorus  rei  et  artis  hxres  fuit.     Cujuslaudatum  eft  Pergami  fym- 
"  plegma,  fignuninobile,  digiliscorpori  verius,  quam  marmori  impreflis.    Koina;  ejus  opera 
"  funtLatona  in  Palatii  delubro  ;  Venus  in  Afinii  PoUionis  monumentis ;  et  intra   Odavis 
"  Porticus,  in  Junonis  ade,  ^fculapius  ac  Diana.  Scopae  laus  cum  his  ceruc." — Plin.  lib. 
sxxvi.  c.  5. 
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I  cannot  quit  Praxiteles  without  obferving,  that  at  the  magnificent 
funeral  of  Michael  Angelo  an  imaginary  portrait  of  the  Grecian  fculp- 
tor  was  introduced  among  the  various  decorations  of  that  folemn 
fpedacle,  and  diftinguifhed  by  his  favourite  ftatue  of  the  Satyr. 
"  Era  un  quadro,"  (fays  Vafari,  in  defcribing  thefe  decorations,)  "  alto 
"  braccia  fei,  e  lungo  otto,  ne!  quale  con  nuova,  e  quafi  poetica  inven- 
"  zione  era  Michel  Agnolo  in  mezzo,  come  giunto  ne  campi  Elifi, 
•'  dove  gli  erano  da  man  deftra,  aflai  maggiori  che  il  naturale,  i  piu 
•'  famofi,  e  que'  tanto  celebrati  pittori  e  fcultori  antichi.  Ciafcuno  de 
*'  quali  fi  conofceva  a  qualche  notabile  fegno.  Praffitele  al  fatiro,  che 
"  enella  vigna  di  Papa  Giulio  III."— Vasari  Vila  di  M.  Bonarroti^ 
p.  339.  edit,  di  Bottari. 


NOTE  VII.     Ver.  246. 

In  glory  s   car  he  feated  Philip's  fon. 

Quintilian  fpeaks  highly  of  Euphranor,  as  an  artift  univerfally  ac- 
complilhed  *  ;  and  Pliny  commends  him  for  many  excellencies,  parti- 
cularly for  giving  peculiar  dignity  to  the  character  of  his  heroes  f .  He 
feems  to  have  been  equally  diftinguifhed  by  genius  and  application,  as 
he  excelled  in  the  two  arts  of  ftatuary  and  painting,  and  wrote  upon 
fymmetry  and  colours.     One  of  his  memorable  pidlures  was  the  Battle 

*   "  Eupliranorem  admirandum  facit,  quodet  cxteris  optimis  (ludiis  inter  pricipuos,  etpin- 
"  gendi  fingendique  idemmirus  artifex  fuit." — Quintil.  lib.  xii.  c.  lo. 

+  "  Eminuit  longe  ante  omnes  Euphranor  Ifthmius docilis  et  laboriofus  ante  omnes, 

"  et  in  quocunquegenere  excellens  et  fibi  squalis.  Hie  primus  videtur  expreflliFe  dignitates 
*'  heroum,  et  ufurpaffe  fymmetriam  :  fed  fuit  univerfitate  corporum  exilior,  capitibus  arti- 
"  culifque  grandior.  Voiumina  quoque  compofuit  de  fymmetria  et  coloribus." — Plik. 
lib.  XXXV.  c.  II. 
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of  Mantinea.  In  the  lift  of  his  ftatues  Pliny  mentions  a  Paris,  of  ad- 
mirable expreflion  ;  two  coloflal  images  of  Virtue  and  of  Greece  j  and 
triumphal  figures  of  Alexander  and  Philip  *. 


NOTE  VIII.     Ver.  265. 

Lyfippus  might  have  wijh^d  his  works  to  reji, 

Lyfippus  was  one  of  the  happy  few  whom  an  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  genius,  induftry,  and  good  fortune  has  exalted  from  an 
humble,  unpromifing  origin,  to  the  fummit  of  excellence  and  honour. 
He  was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  and  at  firft  a  common  artizan  :  but  hav- 
ing talents  for  defign,  and  being  inftrudted,  probably,  by  the  eminent 
painter  Eupompus  f,  he  rofe  to  the  higheft  diftindion  as  a  fculptor. 
Propertius  has  fimply  and  happily  expreffed  his  peculiar  merit  and  his 
great  celebrity  in  a  fmgle  verfe  : 

Gloria  Lyfippo  eft  animofa  effingere  figna. 

His  works  were  particularly  admired  for  truth  and  energy  of  charac- 
ter;  and  the  period  in  which  he  flourifhed  (the  114th  Olympiad) 
afforded  him  a  moft  favourable  field  for  the  utmoft  exertion  of  his  ta- 
lents.    The  number  of  his  works  is  a  noble  proof  of  his   indefatigable 

*  "  Euphranoris  Alexander  Paris  eft ;  in  quo  laudatur,  quod  omnia  fimul  inlelligantur, 
"  judex  Dearum,  amator  Helence,  et  tamen  Achillis  inierfeflor."  (Falconet  has  cenfured 
Pliny  for  this  defcription:  whether  juftJy  or  not,  let  our  artifts  decide.)  "Fecit. ...  et  Vir- 
"  tutcm  et  Grgsciam,  utrafquc  colofTeas  ....  item  Alexandrum  et  Philippum  in  quadrigis." — 
Plin.  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  8. 

f  "  Lyfippum  Sicyonium  Duris  negat,  TuUius  fuiiTe  difcipulum  affirmat :  fed  prime  tera- 
"  rium  fabrum,  audendi  rationem  cepifTe  pidoris  Eupompi  refponfo  :  eum  enim  interrogatum 
"  quem  fequeretur  antecedentium,  dixiffe,  demonftrata  hominum  multitudine,  naturamipfam 
"  imitandam  effe,  nonartificem." — Plin.  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  8. 
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application.  They  amounted  to  fix  hundred  and  ten,  according  to  the 
moft  moderate  of  the  two  accounts  that  different  copies  of  Pliny  ex- 
hibit. Even  this  number  has  rather  a  marvellous  found  :  but  the  fol- 
lowing intelligent  remarks  of  M.  de  Caylus,  on  this  fubjedi,  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  fatisfy  readers,  not  familiar  with  the  procefs  of  this  admirable 
art,  that  the  multitude  of  bronzes  afcribed  to  Lyfippus  is  far  from  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  credibility ;  though  Pliny  has  mentioned  them  in 
fuch  terms  as  might  produce,  without  the  explanation  of  experience, 
only  incredulous  aftonifhment. 

"  Le  nombre  des  ouvrages  des  fondeurs  en  particuHer,  felon  Pline, 
"  eft  inconcevable.  On  affure  que  le  feul  Lyfippe  en  fit  fix  cens  dix 
"  morceaux,  qui  tons  auroient  rendu  ce'lebre  celui  qui  n'en  auroit  fait 
'^  qu'un-feul.  II  fut  aife'de  favoir  leur  nombre,  car  il  avoit  coutume  de 
"  mettre  a  part  un  denier  d'or  quand  il  en  avoit  produit  un  nouveau, 
"  et  fon  heritier  en  fit  le  calcul  apres  fa  mort. 

"  Pline  nepouvoit  rien  dire  de  plus  fort  que  d'ajouter,  fur  le  detail 
"  de  ces  morceaux,  '  Tants  omnia  artis,  ut  claritatem  poflent  dare  vel 
*'  fingula.' 

"  C'eft  prefenter,  ce  me  femble,  avec  trop  d'apparat  la  chofe  la  plus 
"  fimple,  et  dont  le  detail  meritoit  le  moins  d'etre  releve' ;  heureufe- 
*'  ment  la  feule  pratique  de  I'art  pent  nous  en  donner  I'intelligence,  et 
"  meme  fans  faire  tort  au  merite  de  Lyfippe,  en  faveur  de  qui  tout  le 
"  monde  eft  prevenu,  paries  eloges  de  I'antiquite,  et  par  Tapprobation 
"  et  le  choix  d'Alexandre  le  Grand,  dont  il  etoit  conlemporain.  Ce- 
"  pendant  I'explication  de  ce  pafl~age  me  paroit  ne'ceflaire  pour  con- 
"  cilier  toutes  les  idees  ;  d'autant  que  ceux  qui  voudroient  s'en  tenir  au 
"  texte  fimple  croiroient  ne  devoir  en  rien  rabattre,  puifque  les  preuves 
"  de  fait  font  jointes  a  une  defcription  qui  tient  non  feulement  du 
'«  merveilleux,  mais  qui  repond  aux  grandes  ide'es  que  Ton  a  des  an- 
"  ciens  ;   perfonne   ne  les  admet  plus  que  moi,  mais  elles  demandent 
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"  des  diftlndions.  D'un  autre  cote  les  artiftes  et  les  amateurs  des  arts 
"  commenceroient  par  rejeter  fort  loin  le  fait,  et  ils  le  regarderoient 
*'  comme  impoflible  ;  car  il  faut  convenir  que  Pline  paroit,  au  premier 
"  abord,  s'etre  mis  ici  dans  le  danger  de  ceux  qui  veulent  trop 
"  prouver. 

"  S'il  etoit  queftion,  dans  ce  calcul,  des  ouvrages  de  Lyfippe  des 
"  ftatues  de  marbre,  et  meme  de  figures  de  bronze  de  grandeur  natu- 
*'  telle,  ou  faites  chacune  fur  diffe'rens  modeles  (quoiqu'il  en  ait  produit 
*'  plufieurs  de  ce  genre)  le  nombre  de  fix  cens  dix  morceaux  de  la 
"  main  d'un  feul  artifte,  ne  feroit  ni  pofTible,  ni  vrai-femblable  ;  la 
"  connoiffance  des  arts,  et  leurmarche  dans  I'execution,  vont  heureufe- 
"  ment  fervir  a  lever  tous  nos  doutes. 

"  Quand  la  pratique  de  la  fonte  eft  familiere  a  un  artift,  et  qu'il  a 
*'  fous  fesordres  des  gens  capablesde  I'aider,  les  ouvrages  fe  multiplient 
"  en  peu  de  tems ;  I'artifte  n'a  proprement  befoin  que  defaire  des  mo- 
"  deles  en  terre  ou  en  circ,  manoeuvre  que  Ton  fait  etre  auffi  prompte 
"  que  facile.  Le  moule,  la  fonte  et  le  foin  de  reparer,  font  des  opera- 
"  tions  qui  ne  demandent  point  la  main  du  maitre ;  et  cependant 
"  la  figure  n'eft  pas  moins  regardee  comme  fon  ouvrage.  Ajoutons  a 
"  ces  facilite's  que  Ton  pent  jeter  un  tres-grande  nombre  de  figures  dans 
"  le  meme  moule,  et  fans  doute  que  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  en  fortoit  une 
"  de  fon  fourneau,  Lyfippe  s'etoit  impofe  la  loi  de  mettre  a  part  un 
"  denier  d'or,  dont  le  nombre  accu mule  fervit  apres  fa  mort  a  fupputer 
"  la  quantite  de  figures  fondues  dans  fon  attelier.  II  n'eut  pas  e'te'  dif- 
"  ficile  a  Jean  de  Boulogne  d'enfaire  autant  de  nos  jours  ;  et  peut-etre 
"  que  fi  I'on  comptoit  le  nombre  de  petites  figures  qu'il  a  produites  de 
*'  cette  fa^on,  on  n'en  trouveroit  guere  moins  de  fix  cens  dix,  inde'- 
"  pendamment  des  grandes  figures  equeftres,  et  des  autres  ftatues  ou 
"  bas-re'liefs  dont  il  a  fait  les  modeles,  et  a  la  fonte  defquelsil  a  prefide." 
M.  de  Caylus,  Memoir es  derAcademie^^z,  tom.  xxv.  p.  336. 

M  M 
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This  illuftrious  connoifTeur  proceeds  to  fhew  the  delight  which  the 
ancients  took  in  fmall  ftatues  of  bronze.  I  fhall  foon  introduce  to  my 
reader  a  Roman  poet's  defcription  of  the  moft  memorable  image  of  this 
kind,  executed  by  Lyfippus  :  but  I  will  firft  notice  a  few  of  his  moft 
remarkable  productions,  on  a  larger  fcale.  • 

The  city  of  Tarentum  was  decorated  with  two  coloflal  divinities 
by  Lyfippus, — a  Jupiter  and  a  Hercules.  When  Fabius  Maximus 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  place,  he  faid,  (according  to  Plutarch,) 
"  Let  us  leave  to  the  Tarentines  their  angry  gods ;"  and  he  left  them 
their  lofty  Jupiter ;  influenced,  moft  probably,  more  by  the  difficulty 
of  removing  a  ftatue,  whofe  height  exceeded  forty  cubits  *,  than  by 
his  devotional  ideas ;  for  he  carried  off  the  Hercules,  a  Coloflus  of  in- 
ferior bulk,  to  place  it  in  the  Capitol ;  and  Plutarch  cenfures  this  wary 
Roman  for  being  more  rapacious  in  Tarentum  than  Marcellus  was  in 
Syracufe. 

Rome  poflefled  another  work  of  Lyfippus  particularly  memorable, 
as  it  difcovers  the  lively  intereft  which  the  Roman  people  took  in  thefe 
Grecian  ornaments  of  their  city.  The  ftatue  I  allude  to  reprefented  a 
man  rubbing  himfelf  after  the  ufe  of  the  bath.  It  had  been  ftationed, 
with  theufual  folemnities,  before  the  baths  of  Agrippa  :  but  as  it  hap- 
pened to  delight  the  fancy  of  Tiberius,  that  fubtle  and  cautious  em- 
peror was  rafti  enough  to  remove  it  to  his  own  chamber.  The  people 
demanded,  by  loud  clamours  in  the  theatre,  that  the  ftatue  fhould  be 
reftored  to  its  proper  place ;  and  the  fovereign  fubmitted  to  its  refto- 
ration  f .     The  hiftory  of  ftatues  is  particularly  interefting,  as  it  illuf- 

*    ■  Lyfippi  Jupiter  ifta, 

Tranfivit  quadraginta  cubita  altus  Tarento. 

LuciLLius  Sat.  lib.  xvi.  .-ipud  Ronium. 
Strabo  fpeaks  of  this  Jupiter  as  the  fecond  of  coloflal  figures,  in  magnitude  inferior  only  to 
the  Coloflus  of  Rhodes. 

t  Plin.  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  8. 
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trates  the  manners  and  the  feelings  of  the  ancient  world.  What  a  por- 
trait does  this  anecdote  exhibit  of  the  Roman  people,  who  could  cla-- 
moroufly  folicit  and  obtain  the  reftoration  of  a  public  ftatue,  a  fimple 
foreign  figure,  when  they  had  not  courage  or  virtue  enough  left  to 
vindicate  their  liberty  againft  this  timid,  licentious,  and  defpicable  ty- 
rant ! 

But  to  return  to  Lyfippus.  The  work  which  was  probably  his  own 
favourite  performance,  I  mean  his  equeftrian  ftatues  of  Alexander  and 
the  guardian  attendants  of  that  idolized  monarch,  were  tranfported  to 
Rome  after  the  Roman  conqueft  of  Macedonia,  and  adorned  the  Por- 
tico of  Metellus  *. 

The  Anthologia  contains  more  than  one  epigram  on  the  portrait  of 
Alexander  by  Lyfippus.     The  following  appears  to  be  the  beft; 


APXEAAOT,  o<  Se   "AZFCAHniAAOT, 

Ava-iTT'Tros'  tiv   oSi  ^ocXKog  £%£<  dwuf^tvi 
AvScc(TovTi  S'tOiKiv  0  ^ocXKeo^y    eg  A<05  Xevo'O'uv, 
r«p  utt'  e[/.oi  Ti9s[/,cci  Zvj,   tru  Si  OXvj^Trov  £%2. 


•  "  Hie  eft  Metellus  Macedonicus  :  qui  porticus,  qua  fuere  circumdata:  duabus  «dibus  fine 
*'  .infcriptione  pofitis,  quae  nunc  Odlaviae  porticibus  ambiuntur,  fecerat :  quique  banc  turmam 
"  ftaCuarum  equeftrium,  qua:  frontem  sdium  fpeftant,  hodieque  maximum  ornamentum  ejus 
"  loci,  ex  Macedonia.detulit.  Cujus  turmas  hanc  caufam  referunt :  Magnum  Alexandrum 
"  impetraffe  a  Lyfippo,  fingulari  talium  auftore  operum,  ut  eorum  equitum,  qui  ex  ipfius 
"  turmaapudGranicum  flumen  ceciderant,  exprefla  fimilitudine  figurarum,  faceret  ftatuas  et 
"  ipfius  quoque  lis  interponeret." — Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  i. 
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Grotii  Verfio. 

^quat  Alexandri  vultumque  animumque  ferocem 
Lylippus  :   tantum  pofle  quis  sera  putet  ? 

JEreus  ifte  Jovem  fpedtans  clamare  videtur, 
Subdo  mihi  terras,  tu,  pater,  aftra  tene. 


Archelaus,  or    (according  to  others)    jEfcIepiades,    on  the   Statue  of 

Alexander. 

All  Alexander's  powers  of  form  and  mind. 
Thy  (kill,  Lyfippus!  in  this  brafs  enfhrin'd : 
The  bronze  exclaims,  with  Heaven-direded  eyes, 
"  Earth  is  my  empire,  Jove  !     Rule  thou  the  fkies  ! 


>» 


Plutarch,  in  one  of  his  Moral  Treatifes,  has  cited,  with  fome  ap- 
plaufe,  the  two  laft  lines  of  this  epigram  ;  and  a  very  elegant,  accom- 
pliflied  writer  of  our  own  country,  Mr.  Webb,  has  inferred  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  them  in  his  7th  Dialogue  on  the  Beauties  of  Painting  :  but  I 
think  he  has  made  the  fuppofed  fpeech  of  the  hero  rather  more  dif- 
refpedful  to  Jupiter  than  the  Greek  poet  intended.  I  will  give  my 
reader  an  immediate  opportunity  of  correcting  me,  if  I  am  wrong  in 
this  fuppofition,  by  tranfcribing  the  couplet  to  which  I  allude  : 

"  Let  us  divide,  O  Jove  !"   the  conqueror  cries  : 
*'  I,  lord  of  earth  !   thou,  tyrant  of  the  fkies  !" 

Webb,  p.  172.  edit.  1769. 
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"We  are  indebted  to  Plutarch  for  the  interefting  anecdote  concerning 
thejuft  reproof  of  Lyfippus  to  his  brother  artift  Apelles  *.  The  cha- 
rader  of  this  great  ftatuary  appears  to  have  been  fo  noble,  that  his  life 
was  probably  as  worthy  of  being  recorded  for  its  virtues,  as  his  pro- 
dudlions  were  for  their  fidelity  to  truth  and  nature:  yet,  to  our  regret, 
we  can  know  but  very  little  of  his  perlbnal  hiftory,  and  of  his  nu- 
merous invaluable  works.  The  two  eminent  antiquarians,  Winkelman 
and  Caylus,  have  fuppofed  that  not  a  fingle  fragment  remains.  D'Han- 
carville  is  inclined  to  believe  that  a  buft  of  Bacchus,  preferved  at  Por- 
tici,  is  a  real  work  of  this  exquifite  artift  ;  and  his  reafons  for  think- 
ing fo  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  Lyfippus. 

"  Le  beau  bufte  Bacchus  en  bronze,  conferve  a  Portici,  etant  un 
"  chef-d'oeuvre  de  I'art,  il  fut  neceflairement  exe'cute  avant  la  perte  des 
"  anciennes  methodes ;  et  comme  la  tete  de  ce  bufte,  comparee  au 
"  col,  feroit  petite  par  rapport  au  refte  du  corps,  comme  le  cheveux 
"  en  font  admirablement  bien  travaille's,  et  comme  on  y  remarque 
*'  d'ailleurs  la  plus  grande  ele'gance  dans  les  molndres  parties,  cela  m'a 
"  faitedire  ci-deffus  que  je  croyois  reconnoitre  la  main  de  Lyfippe  dans 
*'  ce  rare.morceau,  car  ce  font  les  caraderes  que  Piine  donne  exprefle- 
"  ment  a  fes  ouvrages,  lib.  xxxiv.  '  Statuarise  arti  plurimum  traditur 
"  contulifte,  capilium  exprimendo,  capita  minora  faciendo  quam  antiqui 

«  Proprias  hujus  videntur  effe  argutise  operum,    cuftodita:  in  mint- 

"  mis  quoque  rebus." 

In  fpeaking  of  Lyfippus,  I  muft  not  fail  to  obferve  that  his  brother 
Lyfiftratus  was  alfo  an  eminent  ftatuary,  and  particularly  diftinguifhed 
as  the  firft  who  executed  portraits  with  the  utmoft  exadnefs,  by  the  in- 
genious device  of  taking  a  caft  in  plaifter  from  the  face. 

*    Ey  h.  KCCi  AuaiTCTTO^  0  7r^«r>}?  ATsWr,-*  ty.^jA-^'a.TO  Tov  (^uiyfX^oVj   on   rnv  AXs^avdp«  y^aJ^m  iiMi%  KEpauvov 
iJEpfEipicrsv  auTo; 5:  Xoyjj>l»,   i{  tw  &|«v  sJs  ei;  a^atptjiTETai  ^Jfovo?,   «^rl9^»r,»  vjm  \,\y.i  hi70i.v. — PluTARCH  US, 

de  Hide  ctOfiride,  p.  60.  edit.  Cantab.  1744- 
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In  citing  the  words  of  Pliny,  which  celebrate  Lyfiftratus  for  this  in- 
vention, I  will  venture  to  fuggeft  a  new  reading  in  the  paffage,  which 
may  vindicate  (as  I  imagine)  this  interefting  author  from  the  charge  of 
having  exprefled  himfelf  rather  abfurdly  on  this  fubjed  *. 

I  have  feen  it  fomewhere  obferved,  that  a  ftatue,  refembling  the  di- 
minutive Hercules  of  Lyfippus,  was  formerly  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
celebrated  Pithou,  who  has  been  called  the  Varro  of  France  :  but  I 
apprehend  that  interefting  work  of  ancient  art  has  long  ceafed  to  exift  ; 
and  as  the  animated  poem,  in  which  Statius  has  defcribed  the  ftatue  and 
its  moft  amiable  poffeflbr,  has  not  appeared  (to  my  recolledion)  in  our 
language,  I  ftiall  conclude  this  note  with  an  entire  verfion  of  the  Latin 
epiftle  I  allude  to,  as  the  moft  pleating  tribute  that  antiquity  has  paid  to 
the  talents  of  Lyfippus. 

*  "  Hominis  autem  imaginem  gypfo  e  facie  ipfa  primus  omnium  expreffit,  ceraque  in  earn 
"  formam  gypfi  infufa  emendare  inftituit  Lyfiftratus  Sicyonius  frater  Lyfippi,  de  quo  diximus. 
"  Sic  et  fimilitudinem  reddere  inftituit  :  ante  eum  quam  pulcherrimas  facere  ftudebant. 
"  Idem  et  de  fignis  effiglcm  exprimere  invenit.  Crevitque  res  in  tantum  ut  nulla  dgnzjiatua- 
"  vejine  argil/a  Rerent.  Quo  apparet  antiquiorem  banc  fuiffe  fcientiam  quam  fundendi  seris. 
Lib.  XXXV.  c.  12. —  So  ftood  the  paifage  till  the  Paris  editor  of  Pliny  in  twelve  quartos  made 
the  following  alteration  :  "  ut  nulla  figna  fua  fine  argilla  fierent."  By  changing  the  fuper- 
fluous  wovdi  Jlatuceve  into  fua,  he  hoped  to  reftify  the  weaknefs  of  the  paffage  :  but  I  appre- 
hend another  very  flight  alteration  may  improve  it  much  more.  Inftead  o^.fine  argilla,  I  would 
vziA  fine  arte  ilia;  confidcring  thofe  word's  as  exprefling  the  invention  of  Lyfiftratus,  and  giving 
alittle  better fenfe  to  the  clofe  of  the  paffage,  "  antiquiorem  hanc  fuiffe  fcientiam,  quam  fun- 
"  dendi  asris  ;"  which  may  then  fignify  that  this  practice  of  cafting  the  real  features  in  plaifter 
was  prior  to  the  formation  of  perfeft  portraits  in  bronze. 
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Hercules  Epitrapezios. 

Forte  remittentem  curas,  Phosboque  levatum 
Pedora,  cum  patulis  tererem  vagus  otia  feptis 
Jam  moriente  die,  rapuit  me  coena  benigni 
Vindicis,  hgec  imos  animi  perlapfa  receflus 
Inconfumpta  manet,  neque  enim  ludibria  ventris 
Haufimus,  aut  epulas  diverfo  e  fole  petitas, 
Vinaque  perpetuis  aevo  certantia  faftis. 

Ah  !   miferi,  quos  nofle  juvat,  quid  Phafidis  ales 
Diftet  ab  hiberna  Rhodopes  grue  :   quis  magis  anfer 
Exta  feral :  cur  Thufcus  aper  generofior  Umbro  : 
Lubrica  qua  recubent  conchylia  mollius  alga. 

Nobis  verus  amor,   medioqueHelicone  petitus 
Sermo,  hilarefque  joci  brumalem  abfumere  nodtem 
Suaferunt,  mollemque  oculis  expellere  fomnum  ; 
Donee  ab  Elyfiis  profpexit  fedibus  alter 
Caftor,  et  hefternas  rifit  Tithonia  menfas. 

O  bona  nox  !  jundaque  utinam  Tirynthia  luna  ! 
Nos,  et  Erythrsese  Thetidis  fignanda  lapillis, 
Et  memoranda  diu,  geniumque  habitura  perennem. 

Mille  ibi  tunc  fpecies  serifque  eborifque  vetufti, 
Atque  locuturas  mentito  corpore  ceras 
Edidici.     Quis  namque  oculis  certaverit  ufquam 
Vindicis,  artificum  veteres  cognofcere  dudlus, 
Et  non  infcriptis  audorem  reddere  fignis  ? 
Hie  tibi  quse  dodo  multum  vigilata  Myroni 
JEra,  laboriferi  vivant  quae  marmora  coelo 
Praxitelis,  quod  ebur  Pifeo  pollice  rafum, 
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The  Table  Hercules. 

Haply  at  eafe,  from  ftudious  toil  fet  free, 
The  day  expiring  as  I  rov'd  at  large, 
The  call  of  Vindex,  hofpitable  friend  ! 
Drew  me  to  fupper ;   and  within  the  mind 
It  refts  yet  unconfum'd.     No  feftive  toys 
Of  dainty  appetite  we  there  devour'd, 
Viands  far-fetch'd,  or  wines  of  wondrous  age. 

Ah  !   wretched  thofe,  who  nice  difcernment  boafl 
In  crane  or  pheafant ;    tell  how  geefe  grow  large; 
Why  Umbrian  boars  by  Tufcan  are  furpafs'd  ; 
And  on  what  weeds  the  richeft  cockles  reft  ! 

Love  and  difcourfe,  from  Helicon  deriv'd, 
With  focial  pleafantry,  led  us  to  wafte 
The  wintry  hours,  difcarding  downy  fleep. 
Till  a  new  Caftor  from  Elyfium  rofe. 
And  upon  laft  night's  feaft  Aurora  fmil'd. 
Excellent  night !   would  thou  hadft  match'd,  in  length, 
That  whence  Alcides  rofe  !     Thy  joys  deferve 
Feftivity's  red  mark  and  endlefs  fame. 

A  thoufand  beauties  there,  of  ivory  wrought, 
Of  brafs,  and  wax,  with  mimic  life  endow'd, 
I  learnt ;  for  who,  like  Vindex,  has  an  eye 
That,  feeing  ancient  artifts  in  their  touch, 
Reftores  the  author  to  the  namelefs  work  ? 
How  the  fme  brafs,  elaborately  wrought, 
Speaks  learned  Myron's  toil ;  how  marble  grace 
Proclaims  Praxiteles ;    whofe  ivory  charms 
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Quod  Polycletais  juffum  eft  fpirare  caminis, 
Linea  quae  veterem  longe  fateatur  Apellem, 
Monftrabit  ;    namque  hsec,  quoties  chelyn  exuk  ille, 
Defidia  eft  ;    hie  Aoniis  amor  avocat  antris.  • 

Haec  inter,  caftx  Genius  tutelaque  menfae 
Amphitryoniades,  multo  meacepit  amore 
PeQora,  nee  longo  fatiavit  lumina  vifu  : 
Tantus  honos  operi,  finefque  inclufa  per  artos 
Majeftas  !     Deus  ille,  Deus  ;  fefeque  videndum 
Indulfit  Lyfippe  tibi,  parvufque  videri 
Sentiriqueingens,   et  cum  mirabilis  intra 
Stet  menfura  pedem,  tamen  exclamare  libebit, 
(Si  vifus  per  membra  feras)    hoc  pedore  preflus 
Vaftator  Nemees ;  haec  exitiale  ferebant 
Robur,  et  Argoos  frangebant  brachia  remos. 
Hoc  fpatio,  tarn  magna,  brevi,  mendacia  formse  ! 
Quis  modus  in  dextra,  quanta  experientia  dodti 
Artificis  curis,  pariter  geftamina  menfae 
Fingere,  et  ingentes  animo  verfare  ColofTos  ? 
Tale  nee  Idseis  quicquam  Telchines  in  antris. 
Nee  folidus  Brontes,  nee  qui  polit  arma  Deorum 
Lemnius,   exigua  potuiffet  ludere  mafla. 

Nee  torva  effigies  epulifque  aliena  remiflis  ; 
Sed  qualem  parci  domusadmirata  Molorchi, 
Aut  Alex  lucis  vidit  Tegesea  facerdos  : 
Qualis  ab  CEtxis  emiffus  in  aftra  favillis 
Nedtar  adhuc  torva  lastus  Junorj^  bibebat : 
Sic  mitis  vultus,  veluti  de  pedore  gaudens 
Hortetur  menfas,  tenet  hasc  marcentia  fratris 
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What  drew  its  breath  from  Polycletus'  forge, 

And  lines  that  own  Apelles  from  afar, 

He  fhews  :  his  paftime  when  he  quits  the  lyre  ! 

This  paflion  calls  him  from  Aonian  caves. 

Ofthefe,  the  guard  and  genius  of  the  board, 

Alcides,  moft  with  awful  love  infpir'd 

My  breaft,  and  feafted  my  infatiate  eyes. 

Such  grace  adorns  the  work  ;    in  narrow  bounds 

Such  majefty  ;  the  God,  the  prefent  God, 

Lyfippus  !  bleft  thy  fight.     Small  to  be  feen. 

And  mighty  to  be  felt,  within  a  foot 

His  wondrous  ftature  :  yet  may  we  exclaim, 

Contemplating  his  limbs,  "  This  bofom  prefs'd 

"  The  Nemean  lion  ;   and  thefe  arms, 

*'  Endu'd  with  fatal  force,  the  oars  of  Argo  broke  ! 

"  Can  fpace  fo  brief  belie  fo  vaft  a  form  ? 

"  What  fkill  and  knowledge  in  thy  hand  and  mind, 

"  Great  artift  !   thus  to  form  the  table's  grace, 

"  And  in  thy  foul  conceive  coloflal  fhapes ! 

"  Not  the  Telchines  in  Idjean  caves, 

*'  Nor  Brontes,  nor  the  Lemnian  power  who  points 

"  Arms  for  the  gods,  could  thus  minutely  fport." 

Not  fierce  this  image,  nor  from  feafls  averfe. 
But  as  ador'd,  Molorchus  !  in  thy  hall ; 
Or  in  Tegxa,  by  his  prieftefs  feen, 
Such  as  from  OEta,  rifen  to  the  ftars. 
Ne£tar  he  quaffs,  and  fmiles  at  Juno's  frown. 
So  mild  his  vifage,  as  with  cordial  joy 
Prompting  the  banquet,  in  one  hand  he  holds 
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Pocula,  at  hjEc  clavae  meminit  manus  ;  afpera  fedes 
Suftinet,   occultum  Nemeaeo  tegmine  faxum. 

Digna  operi  fortuna  facro  :    Pell^eus  habebat 
Regnator  Isetis  numen  venerabile  menfis, 
Et  comitem  Occafus  fecum  portabat  et  Ortus  : 
Prenlabatque  libens  modo  qua  diademata  dextra 
Abftulerat  dederatque,  et  magnas  verterat  urbes. 
Semper  ab  hoc  animos  in  craftina  bella  petcbat, 
Huicacies  Victor  femper  narrabat  opimas, 
Sive  catenates  Bromio  detraxerat  Indos, 
Seu  claufam  magna  Babylona  refregerat  hafta, 
Seu  Pelopis  terras  libertatemque  Pelafgam 
Obruerat  bello  :  magnoque  ex  agmine  laudum 
Fertur  Thebanos  tantum  excufafle  triumphos. 

Ille  etiam,  magnos  Fatis  rumpentibus  actus, 
Cum  traheret  letale  merum,  jam  mortis  opaca 
Nube  gravis,  vultus  altos  in  numine  caro 
^raque  fupremis  tenuit  fudantia  menfis. 

Mox  Nafamoniaco  decus  admirabile  regi 
PoflefTum  ;    fortique  Deo  libavit  honores 
Semper  atrox  dextra  perjuroque  enfe  fuperbus 
Annibal.     Italics  perfufum  fanguine  gentis, 
Diraque  Romuleis  portantem  incendia  tedis 
Oderat,   et  cum  epulas,  et  cumLensea  dicaret 
Dona,  Deus  caftris  mscrens  comes  iffe  nefandis. 
Praecipue  cum  facrilega  face  mifcuit  arces 
Ipfius,  immeritseque  domos  ac  templa  Sagunti 
Polluit,  et  populis  furias  immifit  honeftas. 

Nee  poft  Sidonii  lethum  ducis  xre  potita 
Egregio  plebeia  domus  :  convivia  Syllsc 
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The  goblet,  one  is  mindful  of  his  club, 
The  rock,   his  feat,  his  lion-veft  conceals. 

Due  fortune  grac'd  the  hallow'd  work  ;  fince  firft 
Pella's  young  vidlor,    on  his  feftive  board 
Rever'd,   and  bore  it  to  the  weft  and  eaft, 
And  clafp'd  it  in  that  hand  which  oft  beftow'd, 
Oft  feiz'd  a  crown,  and  mighty  cities  crufh'd. 
This  for  the  morrow's  battle  he  invok'd  ; 
To  this,  when  Victor  all  his  triumph  told, 
Whether  from  Bacchus'  yoke  he  India  freed. 
Or  the  beleaguer'd  Babylon  o'erthrew  ; 
Or  trampled  on  the  liberties  of  Greece 
In  martial  rage.     Of  all  his  numerous  feats, 
Only  his  Theban  triumph  fought  excufe. 
He,  when  the  Fates  cut  fhort  his  bright  career. 
The  deadly  cup  cxhaufted  ;  and  his  brow, 
Dark  with  Death's  fhadow,    on  this  foften'd  bronze 
Fix'd  his  rais'd  eyes,  and  prefs'd  the  focial  god. 

Next,  as  the  treafure  of  the  Libyan  chief, 
The  ftatue  fhone.     The  hand  of  Hannibal 
Fierce  and  fallacious,  new  libations  pour'd 
To  this  brave  power  :  but  him,  with  Latlan  blood 
Deform'd,  and  bearing  defolating  fire 
'Gainft  Rome,  the  god  abhorr'd  ;   and  at  his  feaft 
Mourn'd  as  the  partner  of  an  impious  camp  ; 
Then  moft,  when  facrilegious  he  deftroy'd 
Herculean  towers  ;  and  juft  Saguntum's  fhrines 
Subverting,  fir'd  her  fons  to  glorious  rage. 

The  Punic  chieftain  dead,  the  hallow'd  bronze 
Shar'd  no  plebeian  houfe,  but  Sylla's  feaft 
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Comebat,  femper  claros  intrare  penates 
Afluetum,  et  felix  dominorum  ftemmate  fignum. 

Nunc  quoque  (fi  mores  humanaque  pedora  curse 
Nofle  deis)  non  aula  quidem,  Tirynthie,  nee  te 
Regius  ambit  honos  :  fed  cafta,  ignaraque  culpse 
Mens  domini,  cui  prifca  fides,  csptxque  perenne 
Foedus  amicitise  :   fcit  adhuc  florente  fub  ?evo 
Par  magnis  Veftinus  avis,  quern  no£le  dieque 
Spirat,  et  in  carse  vivit  complexibus  umbrae. 

Hie  igitur  tibi  liEta  quies,  fortiffime  divum 
Alcide  !    nee  bella  vides  pugnafque  feroces, 
Sed  chelyn,  et  vittas,  et  amantes  carmina  laurus. 
Hie  tibi  folenni  memorabit  carmine,  quantus 
Iliacas  Geticafque  domos,  quantufque  nivalem 
Stymphalon,   quantufque  jugisErimanthon  aquofis 
Terrueris  ;  quem  te  pecoris  poiTefTor  Iberi, 
Quem  tulerit  faevae  Mareoticus  arbiter  arae. 
Hie  penetrata  tibi  fpoliataque  limina  mortis 
Concinet,  et  fientes  LibyjE,  Scythiseve  puellas. 
Nee  te  regnator  Macetum,  nee  barbarus  unquam 
Annibal,  aut  fsevi  poflet  vox  horrida  Syllas 
His  celebrare  modis ;  certe  tu  muneris  audtor 
Non  aliis  malles  oculis,  Lyfippe,  probari. 
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Adorn'd  ;  accuftom'd  to  be  nobly  lodg'd. 
And  happy  in  a  line  of  fplendid  hofts. 
Now,  too,    (if  morals  and  the  human  heart 
Claim  from  the  gods  attention,)  now  no  pomp 
Waits  thee,  Alcides  !  but  the  blamelefs  thoughts 
Of  thy  refin'd  pofleflbr ;  the  pure  train 
Of  truth  and  friendfhip  !     Thefe  Veftinus  knew, 
Whofe  death  outfhone  his  fires,  to  Vindex  dear  ; 
So  dear,  he  lives  by  honouring  the  dead. 

Here,  then,  Alcides !  braveft  of  the  gods, 
Share  joyous  quiet ;  fee  nor  wars  nor  ftrife, 
But  peaceful  wreaths,  the  laurel  and  the  lyre  ! 
Your  prefent  hoft  in  folemn  verfe  fhall  tell 
How  great,  in  Thrace,  in  Ilion,  on  the  fnows 
Of  Stymphalus,  in  Erymanthian  dales, 
You  fcatter'd  terror  ;  how  Iberia's  chief 
Fear'd  you  ;  and  how  the  lord  of  bloody  fhrines. 
He  too  fhall  fing  the  precindts  of  the  dead, 
Owning  your  power,  and  nymphs  of  various  climes. 
You,  neither  Ammon's  fon,  nor  Punic  chief, 
Nor  favage  Sylla,  could  applaud  in  ftrains 
Sojuft  ;   nor  could'ft  thou,  author  of  the  wrork, 
Lyfippus !   wifh  a  more  accomplifli'd  judge. 
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NOTE  IX.     Ver.  399. 
And  Griefs  convuljton  Jhakes  thefphere  of  Art. 

M.  de  Caylus  clofes  one  of  his  Difcourfes  on  the  Sculpture  of  the 
Ancients,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  with  a  circumftantial 
account  of  the  Rhodia^l  Coloffus,  colleded  from  the  authors  of  remote 
and  recent  times  who  have  occafioiially  mentioned  this  moft  magnificent 
of  all  coloffal  figures,  the  memorable  produdlion  of  a  lictle  ifland 
once  ennobled  by  the  united  influence  of  liberty,  art,  and  naval 
power  !  Yet,  after  the  refearches  of  an  accomplifhed  writer,  on  a  fub- 
jedt  fo  attractive  to  his  fancy,  we  muft  ftill  remain  in  ignorance  of 
fome  particulars  relating  to  this  interefting  image,  that  a  lover  of  the 
arts  would  be  glad  to  afcertain.  Much,  however,  is  known.  Pliny 
has  defcribed  the  fragments  of  this  Coloffus  in  clear  and  animated  lan- 
guage*. The  Greek  epigram,  containing  its  dimenfions,  varies  (ac- 
cording to  different  readings'  from  feventy  to  eighty  cubits.  M.  de 
Caylus,  forming  his  calculation  from  the  expreffion  of  Pliny,  that  few 
men  could  embrace  the  thumb,  concludes  that  the  height  of  the  per- 
fed  ftatue  was  about  an  hundred  and  five  feet. 


*  "  Ante  omnes  autem  in  admiratione  fuit  Soils  Coloffus  Rhodi,  quern  fecerat  Chares  Lin- 
"  dius,  Lyfippi  fupra  difti  difcipulus.  Septuaginta  cubitorum  altitudinis  fuit.  Hoc  fimula- 
"  crum  poll  quinquagelimum  fextum  annum  tcrr;E  motu  proftratum,  fed  jacens  quoque  mira- 
"  culo  eft.  Panci  poUicem  ejus  ampledunlur.  Majores  funt  digiti  quam  pleraque  ftatuae, 
*'  Vafti  fpecus  hiant  defraftis  membris,  fpedantur  intus  magns  molis  faxa,  quorum  pondere 
"  ftablllverat  conftituens.  Duodecim  annis  tradunt  cffeftum  CCC  talentis,  quae  contulerant 
"  ex  apparatu  regis  Denietrii  reliflo,  mora:  t^.iio.  Sunt  alii  minores  hoc  in  eadem  urbe  co- 
"  loffi  centum  numero;    fed  ubicunque  fmguli  fuiffent  nobilitaturi  locum," — Plin.  lib.  xxxiv. 

C.7. 
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We  learn  from  Strabo  that  it  was  broken  afunder  at  the  knees, 
and  that  the  Rhodians  confidered  themfelves  as  prohibited  by  an 
oracle  from  replacing  it.  They  probably  guarded  the  fragments  with  a 
religious  vetieration.  I  know  not  otherwife  how  to  account  for  a  very 
furprifing  fa£l:,  which  my  deceafed  friend  Gibbon  has  recorded  with  his 
ufual  elegance  and  energy  of  expreffion.  He  obferves,  that  "  after 
"  ftanding  fifty- fix  years,  the  Coloflus  of  Rhodes  was  overthrown  by 
"  an  earthquake :  but  the  maffy  trunk  and  huge  fragments  lay  fcat- 
"  tered  eight  centuries  on  the  ground."  I  cannot  tranfcribe  the  words 
of  an  accomplifhed  author,  whofe  memory  is  fojuftly  dear  to  me,  with- 
out refledting,  with  poignant  regret,  what  infinite  advantages,  for  the 
improvement  of  my  prefent  work,  I  might  have  derived  from  his 
tafte,  knowledge,  and  kindnefs,  had  his  life  been  extended  according 
to  my  wiflies.  Gibbon,  though  he  was  not  a  collector  of  ftatues  or 
pictures,  had  a  lively  efteem  for  all  the  fine  arts. 

I  return  to  the  Rhodian  Apollo. — If  we  may  truft  the  Byzantine 
writers,  Theophanes  and  Conftantine,  the  brafs  of  this  Coloflus  was 
gilt  *.  The  Saracen  chief,  who  invaded  Rhodes  in  the  year  672, 
feized  and  tranfported  this  ponderous  plunder  into  Syria,  where  it  was 
publicly  fold  to  a  Jew  of  Edefla.  The  ftory  of  loading  nine  hundred 
camels  with  the  weight  of  thefe  fl:upendous  relics  has  the  air  of  an 
Arabian  tale.  M.  de  Caylus  imagines  that  modern  writers  have  fallen 
into  a  great  mifl:ake  concerning  the  attitude  and  the  ftation  of  the 
ftanding  Cololfus,  by  reprefenting  it  as  a  ftriding  figure  at  the  entrance 
of  the  port,  as  the  reader  may  have  feen  it  in  ordinary  prints,  with  vef- 
fels  failing  between  its  legs.  This  intelligent  writer  rather  fuppofes  it 
to  have  been  placed  on  the  fhore,  upon  a  fingle  triangular  bafis  of  white 
marble.     He   fays   that  no  ancient  author,  no  ancient  monument,  is 

*  AyaXjiot,  Je  to  TaHXia  xw^xs"  xj^fuo-w/itu)*  avo  ke?»X)ij  eoij  ito^m. — Constant,  de  Adminif.  Imp. 
edit.  1640,  p.  45. 

O  O 
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found  to  countenance  the  modern  fuppofuion  of  a  ftridlng  attitude  : 
yet  I  apprehend  the  following  epigram  in  the  Anthologia,  according  to 
one  mode  of  conftruftion,  amounts  alraoft  to  a  proof  that  the  ftatue 
had  a  double  bafis ;  part  on  the  land,  and  part  in  the  water  : 

Eig  ayciXfiOi  ru  HXicp  Trapa  Tiov   Pcoiuu, 

AVTU   (TOl  TTOO?  OXUjWTTOI'  B{/,OCKVVXVTO  KoXoCCOl/ 

TovSe  VoSis  vcciTtxi  AuftSog  AeXie, 

Ou  yap  UTTED    TTiXocyivg  [/.ovov  avdecavy  aXXa,  k«i  evyot 

AjGpoi'  u^nXuTa  (peyyo;  eXiv&efirjg, 
To;f  ycca  oc^^  HfiXzXvjog  ai^rjBsKri  yiViBXtfi;, 

TluTpiog  iv  TrovTUf   ki^v  ^Bovt  koi^xvivi. 

On  the  Statue  raifed  to  the  Sun  by  the  Rhodlans. 

To  thee,  O  Sun  !    thy  Rhodians  bade  arife 

This  bright  Coloflus,  tow'ring  to  the  fkies, 

,    Of  brafs  ;   for  they,  invafion's  tide  reprefs'd, 

Thus  crown'd  their  ifle  with  fpoils,  true  valor's  teft  ! 
O'er  land  and  water  it  was  theirs  to  raife 
Unconquer'd  liberty's  enlivening  blaze  ; 
For  they,  who  drew  from  Hercules  their  birth, 
Were  heirs  of  empire  o'er  the  fea  and  earth. 

But  circumftances  relating  to  this  celebrated   work  are  fo  far  from 
being  clearly  known,  that  the  ftatue  has  been  afcribed   to   different 
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artifts:  to  Chares,  to  Laches,  and  to  Lyfippus  himfelf.  Meurfius  fup- 
pofes,  with  great  probability,  that  it  was  begun  by  Chares,  and  finifhed 
by  Laches.  Thefe  two  fculptors  were  both  natives  of  Lindus,  a  Rhodian 
city  ;  and  Chares  is  known  to  have  been  a  favourite  difciple  of  Lyfip- 
pus. A  paflage  of  Cicero,  in  which  he  is  mentioned  as  fuch,  informs 
us  in  what  particular  parts  of  the  human  figure  different  fculptors  of 
eminence  were  thought  to  excel  *. 


NOTE  X.     Ver.  421. 
Servility  benumbs  the  foul  of  Greece. 

Winkehnann,  who  juftly  eftimated  the  influence  of  freedom  upon 
art,  has  obferved,  that  after  Greece  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
Roman  province,,  hiftory  mentions  no  Greek  artift  of  any  note  till  the 
period  of  the  Roman  triumvirate.  "  The  liberty  of  the  Greeks," 
fays  that  animated  author,  "  was  buried  in  the  ruins  of  Corinth.  Art 
*'  funk  entirely  in  Magna  Grsecia,  where  it  had  flourifhed  with  the  phi- 
*'  lofophy  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Zeno,  in  the  bofom  of  many  free  and 
"  opulent  cities.  It  perifhed  utterly  by  the  arms  and  the  barbarity  of  the 
"  Romans." 

*  "  Chares  a  Lyfippo  ftatuas  facere  non  ifto  modo  didicit,  ut  Lyfippus  caput  oftenderet 
"  Myronis,  brachia  Praxitelis,  peiflus  Polycleti  :  fed  omnia  coram  magiftrum  facientem  vi- 
"  debat :  caeterorum  opera  vel  fuafponteconfiderare  poterat." — Rhet.  adHerennium,  lib.  iv. 
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NOTE  XL     V'er.  441. 
And ^  faintly  promiftng  tojlourifh^  died. 

The  learned  and  enthufiaftic  hiftorian  of  ancient  art,  in  noticing  its 
migration  from  the  defolated  cities  of  Greece  into  Syria  and  ^gypt, 
remarks,  that  being  employed  to  ferve  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of 
courts,  it  loft  an  infinite  portion  of  its  grandeur  and  genius  under  the 
Seleucides  and  the  Ptolemies.  Yet  he  aflerts,  that  under  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  "  Alexandria  became  almoft  what  Athens  had  been." 

Is  not  this  paying  rather  too  high  a  compliment  to  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narch ?  He  was,  however,  a  patron  of  art,  and  a  lover  of  magnifi- 
cence. His  regard  for  a  Grecian  city,  diftinguifhed  by  talents,  appears 
confpicuous,  from  a  circumftance  recorded  by  Athensus,  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  a  fplendid  feftival  with  which  Ptolemy  amufed  himfelf  and 
the  people  of  Alexandria.  In  this  gorgeous  fcene  an  immenfe  multi- 
tude of  ftatues  were  carried  in  proceffion  ;  and  near  to  that  of  Ptolemy 
himfelf  (who  was  attended  by  three  oddly-grouped  companions,  Alex- 
ander, Virtue,  and  Priapus)  was  the  image  of  Corinth,  adorned  with 
a  diadem  of  gold  *. 

Winkelmann  imagines,  from  the  profufion  of  ftatues  which  appeared 
in  this  fumptuQUS  pageant,  that  a  great  number  of  Grecian  ftatuaries 
found,  at  this  peirod,  an  afylum  in  Alexandria.  If  they  did,  it  is  but 
too  probable  that  their  talents  were  enfeebled  by  their  change  of  fitua- 
tion  ;  fince  Winkelmann  himfelf  has  obferved,  that  of  the  artifts   who 

*  AXslavJpa  Js  xai  nToXs/zais  otyaX^ata  i^i<^a.wy.iia.  o-xtlfavois  xjo-o-ivoi?  tx  xt""^'  '"'  °'  '"5  AfSTi);  ayaXfjM 
TOTwpEro;  Til  IlToXsfiaiai  imfavov  ti^E'  fXa'a;  Xf"'^''  xairifiawos  S"  auToi;  cruy.vafm  ixf"  <m<^ant  >u<r<70»  ex 
Xf^^.      KopwvOj- Je 5rcp^l5  wapss-uura  tm riToXE/xaji)  Ers^avaiTO  JienSn/^axi  j^fi/ira,— Athen^US,   p.  201. 
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then  flourifhed  in  Egypt,  we  know  only  the  name  of  a  fingle  fculptor, 
Satyreius,  who  formed,  of  chryftal,  a  portrait  of  Arfinoe  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  a  performance  celebrated  in  the  following 
Greek  epigram  from  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Anthologia  : 


AIOAaPOT 


£;;   K^vg-uXXov   •yeyXv[/.[/,Bvi^v. 


Kpog-aXXii),   TO  icoiXov  oxtSaXov,   AfTivoii 

Ppaif/af  TOVT  STTOfev  Zarupij/oj'    Bifit  0Kvcx,(r<rvi(; 

EiKuVy   xat  f^tyocXi^?  Xeirrouat  no'  oXtyov. 


Grotii  Verfio. 

Zeuxidos  et  color  et  gratia,  fed  Satureius 
Tam  varias  laudes  exhibet  Arfmoes, 

In  glacie  parva:  Dominae  fum  tantula  tantx 
Effigies,  in  me  nil  tamen  ejus  abeft. 


Diodorus,  on  the  fculptured  Chryftal. 

Thine,  Zeuxis  !  grace  and  colour  ;  yet  in  me. 
Small  chryftal  image  for  Arfmoe 
By  Satureius  form'd,  her  charms  are  feen 
True  as  they  fparkle  in  the  living  queen. 
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Winkelmann  confiders  this  repreferitation  of  Arfinoe  as  an  engraved 
gem  :  but  I  have  feen  a  fmall  buft  of  chryftal  and  porphyry  united, 
which  may  poflibly  be  the  very  portrait  defcribed  by  Diodorus. 

Ptolemy  was  fo  fond  of  the  arts  and  of  his  queen,  that  he  is  faid  to 
have  projected  a  temple  to  her  memory,  fo  vaulted  with  loadftone,  as 
to  keep  a  metallic  ftatue  of  Arfinoe  fufpended  in  the  air;  a  project 
which  the  death  of  his  famous  archited  Dimocrates  is  fuppofed  to  have 
defeated  !  Arfinoe  happened  to  fufFer,  in  a  fingular  manner,  in  confe- 
quence  of  her  hufband's  paflion  for  fculpture.  In  marrying  his  daughter 
to  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  Ptolemy  had  affedlionately  conduded  the 
bride  to  Seleucia  ;  and  being  charmed  by  a  magnificent  ftatue  of  Diana, 
he  received  it  as  a  prefent  from  his  fon-in-law,  and  tranfported  it  to 
Alexandria  :  but  Arfinoe  falling  fick  on  its  arrival,  faw,  in  her  troubled 
dreams,  the  offended  goddefs,  who  complained  of  being  removed  from 
her  Syrian  temple.  Ptolemy  had  tendernefs  fufficient  to  calm  the  dif- 
turbed  fancy  of  his  queen,  by  fending  back  the  favourite  ftatue,  but 
had  not  the  reward  he  deferved  for  his  humanity — the  delight  of  re- 
ftoring  the  health  of  his  Arfinoe. 

Winkelmann,  in  fpeaking  of  the  arts  at  the  court  of  Seleucia,  afferts 
that  the  Grecian  fculptors  who  migrated  into  Afia  furpafled,  in  their 
works,  fuch  of  their  brethren  as  remained  in  their  own  country  ;  and  he 
quotes  the  laft  charader  of  Theophraftus  in  proof  of  this  aflertion.  In 
confulting  the  charadler  referred  to,  I  find  nothing  that  can  relate  to 
works  of  art  :  but  in  a  character  very  near  the  laft,  (the  23d,  on 
Oftentation,)  I  find  a  paflage  which,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  may  be 
thought  rather  to  prove  the  reverfe  of  what  the  learned  hiftorian  of  art 
has,  in  this  inftance,  advanced  with  an  inaccuracy  very  pardonable  in 
an  animated  writer,  whofe  refearches  were  fo  extenfive,  and  whofe 
general  merits  are  fo  great.  Theophraftus  makes  his  man  of  oftentation, 
who  boafts  of  his  campaigns  with  Alexander,  contend  that  the  artifts  in 
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Afia  are  fuperior  to  thofe  In  Europe  ;  whence  we  may  reafonably  infer 
not  that  they  really  were  fo,  but  that  Theophraftus  rather  thought  the 
contrary.  The  paflage,  however,  alludes  not  to  ftatues,  but  to  goblets 
and  gems  *. 

The  learned  Heyne,  in  his  Diflertation  on  the  Ptolemies,  has  juftly 
obferved,  "  Primorum  ftatim  regum  ftudia  artium  et  cupiditates  ope- 
"  rum  ad  faftum  et  magnificentiam  potius  fe  inclinafle,  quam  ad  judicii 
"  elegantiam  aut  verae  pulchritudinis  fenfum  :  ex  ipfis  enim  regni 
**  opibus  mature  luxus  et  mollities  orta  aulam  et  urbem  tanquam  pefti- 
"  lenti  fidere  afflavit." — Heyne  Opurcula,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 


NOTE  XII.     Ver.  463. 
Thy  zeal  tofave  may  Sculpture  s  field  exprefs  ! 

Whether  we  contemplate  the  excellence  or  the  number  of  ancient 
ftatues  that  have  been  wonderfully  recovered  in  the  three  laft  centuries, 
cur  obligations  to  Time,  as  a  preferver,  are  fuch  as  may  juftly  excite 
aftoniftiment  and  gratitude.  Had  he  reftored  only  the  Laocoon,  the 
Apollo  of  the  Belvedere,  and  the  Medicaean  Venus,  a  lover  of  the  arts 
might  confider  his  kindnefs  in  the  department  of  fculpture,  as  equivalent 
to  his  literary  beneficence  in  preferving  the  compofitions  of  Demofthenes, 
Plato,  and  Homer.  The  liberality  of  Time,  as  a  reftorer,  will  appear 
in  the  ftrongeft  point  of  view,  if  we  contraft  what  Poggio  faid  of  the 
ftatues  in  Rome,   in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  what  the  Abbe'  Guafco 

*  Kai  <7t;»oJoiirop«  avoKavcraz  i»  Tii  cJai  Xsytiv  i';  ^ETa  AX!|a»Sfs  sj-paxsixraTo'  x«i  txra,  ^l99Xo^X)lT(»  TTornpiw 
Bu>nur(,  x«t  irtfi  Ticjv  TEX"'™'' TB»  sv  T>i  Ao-i«  oTi  /3£\ti»;  EiTi  TM  £■>  TYi  Evfantv,  afiPtTGwTvrat.—THEO- 
SHRASTUs,  edit.  Newton,  p.  225. 
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wrote  to  his  brother,  on  the  fame  fubje(fi,  about  fifty  years  ago.  I  will 
tranfcribe  the  two  paflages  1  allude  to  ;  obferving  that  the  teftimony  of 
Poggio  is  the  more  to  be  depended  on,  as  he  was  particularly  fond 
of  ancient  fculpture.  His  delight  in  colleding  fragments  of  antiquity 
is  recorded  by  the  accomplifhed  hiftorian  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. — Rof- 
coe,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

"  Me  maxime  movet,  quod  his  fubjiciam,  ex  innumeris  ferme  Co- 
"  loflis,  ftatuifque  turn  marmoreis,  turn  seneis  (nam  argenteas  atque 
"  aureas  minime  rniror  fuifle  conflatas)  viris  illuftribus  ob  virtutem  po^ 
*'  fitis,  ut  omittam  varia  figna  voluptatis  atque  artis  caufa  publice  ad 
"  fpe£laculum  coUocata,  marmoreas  quinque  tantum,  quatuor  in  Con- 
"  ftantini  Thermis ;  duas  ftantes  pone  equos,  Phidias  et  Praxitelis 
"  opus ;  duas  recubantes  j  quintam  in  foro  Martis ;  ftatuam  quse 
"  hodie  Martis  fori  nomen  tenet ;  atque  unam  folam  xneam  equeftrem 
"  deauratam  qu^e  eft  ad  Bafilicam  Leteranenfem  Septimio  Severo  di- 
"  catam,  tantum  videmus  fuperefle  ;  ut  partem  maximam  ftragis  urbis 
"  fi  quis  numerum  advertat,  hoc  folum  fuilTe  fateatur." — Thus  feel- 
ingly did  Poggio  defcribe  the  fculptural  poverty  of  Rotae  ;  poflefling 
only  five  ancient  ftatues  in  the  year  1430,  according  to  Gibbon's  re- 
marks on  the  date  of  his  "  elegant  moral  ledture''  De  Varietate  Fortuna. 
In  the  year  1745  the  Abbe'  Guafco,  writing  from  Rome  to  his  brother,, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  fculpture  that  had  delighted  him  in 
that  city  : 

"  Ses  anciennes  produdtions  font  innombrables,  et  elles  paflent  toute 
"  expreflion  autant  en  beaute  qu'en  quantite.  Le  nombre  des  ftatues 
"  antiques  eft  fi  grand,  que  fi  Ton  faifoit  comme  dans  I'ancienne  Rome 
"  le  cens  des  citoyens,  je  doute  fi  ceux-ci .  ne  fe  trouveroient  pas  in- 
"  ferieurs  en  nombre  a  celui  de  ce  peuple  inaaime." — De  tUfage  des 
Statues  chez  les  Anciens^  Preface,  p.  1 7. 
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NOTE  XIII.     Ver.  509. 
TMs  rtcheji  offspring  of  confederate  JhilU 

It  is  a  fuppofition  of  Winkelmann,  that  the  Rhodian  fculptor  Agefan- 
der  executed  himfelf  the  figure  of  Laocoon,  and  Agefander's  two  fons, 
Athenodorus  and  Polydorus,  the  two  younger  figures  of  the  group : 
an  idea  fo  pleafing,  that  the  fancy  and  the  heart  are  both  willing  to 
embrace  it. 

Felix  de  Fredis,  a  Roman  citizen,  had  the  good  fortune  to  difcover 
the  Laocoon,  and  to  receive  from  pope  Julius  the  Second  an  ecclefiafti- 
cal  penfion  for  his  difcovery.  Leo  the  Tenth  exonerated  the  revenues 
of  the  church  from  this  penfion,  and  gave  to  Fredis  in  exchange  the 
poft  of  apoftolical  fecretary,  in  the  year  15 17.  Theraifingof  this  glo- 
rious work  of  art  from  its  grave  might  form,  perhaps,  a  very  intereft- 
ing  hiftorical  pidure  j  as  fome  eminent  perfonages  might  be  introduced 
as  fpedators  of  the  fcene.  The  following  Latin  verfes  were  written  on 
the  ftatue,  foon  after  its  revival,  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Sadolet : 


JACOBI     SADOLETI, 
De  Laocoontis  Statua. 

Ecce  alto  terrae  e  cumulo,  ingentifque  ruinse 
Vifceribus  iterum  reducem  longinqua  reduxit 
Laocoonta  dies,  aulis  regalibus  olim 
Qui  ftetit,  atque  tuos  ornabat,  Tite,  Penates: 

p  p 
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Divlnse  fimulacrum  artis  ;  nee  do£ta  vetuftas 
Nobilius  fpedabat  opus  ;  nunc  alta  revifit 
Exemptum  tenebris  redivivse  moenia  Romce. 

Quid  primum  fummumve  loquar  ?     Miferumne  parentem 
Et  prolem  geminam  ?     An  finuatos  flexibus  angues 
Terribili  afpedtu  ?     Caudafque  irafque  draconutn, 
Vulneraque,  et  veros,  faxo  moriente,  dolores  ? 
Horret  ad  hxc  animus,  mutaque  ab  imagine  pulfat 
Peftora  non  parvo  pietas  commixta  tremori. 
Prolixum  vivi  fpiris  glomerantur  in  orbem 
Ardentes  colubri,  et  finuofis  orbibus  ora, 
Ternaque  multiplici  conftringunt  corpora  nexu. 
Vix  oculi  fufferre  valent  crudele  tuendo 
Exitium  cafufque  feros :   micat  alter,  et  ipfum 
Laocoonta  petit,  totumque  infraque,  fupraque 
Implicat,  et  rabido  tandem  ferit  ilia  morfu. 
Conncxum  refugit  corpus,  torquentia  fefe 
Membra,  latufque  retro  fmuatum  a  vulnere  cernas. 
llle  dolore  acri,  et  laniatu  impulfus  acerbo 
Dat  gemitum  ingentem,  crudofque  avellere  dentes 
Connixus,  laevam  impatiens  ad  terga  chelydri 
Objicit :    intendunt  nervi,  coUedtaque  ab  omni 
Corpore  vis  fruftra  fummis  conatibus  inftat. 
Ferre  nequit  rabiem,  et  de  vulnere  murmur  anhelum  eft. 
At  Terpens  lapfu  crebro  redeunte  fubintrat 
Lubricus  intortoque  ligat  genua  infima  nodo. 
Crus  tumet,  obfepto  turgent  vitalia  pulfu 
Liventefque  atro  diftendunt  fanguine  venas. 
Nee  minus  in  natos  eadem  vis  effera  fevit. 
Araplexuque  angit  rabido,  miferandaque  membra 
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Dilacerat :  jamque  alterius  depafta  cruentum 
Pe£tus,  fuprema  genitorem  voce  cientis 
Circumjedtu  orbis,  validoque  voluraine  fulcit. 
Alter  adhuc  nullo  violatus  corpora  morfu 
Dum  parat  addu£la  caudam  divellere  planta, 
Horret  ad  afpedum  miferi  patris,  hseret  in  illo: 
Et  jamjam  ingentes  fletus,  lacrimafque  cadentes 
Anceps  in  dublo  retinet  timer  :  ergo  perenni 
Qui  tantum  ftatuiftis  opus  jam  laude  nitentes 
Artifices  magni  (quanquam  et  melioribus  a£lis 
Quccritur  seternum  nomen,  multoque  licebat 
Clarius  ingenium  venture  tradere  famse) 
Attamen  ad  laudem  quxcunque  oblata  facultas 
Egregium  banc  rapere,  et  fumma  ad  faftigia  niti. 
Vos  rigidum  lapidem  vivis  animare  figuris 
Eximii,  et  vivos  fpiranti  in  marmore  fenfus 
Inferere  adfpicimus,  motumque,  iramque,  doloremque 
Et  poene  audimus  gemitus :  vos  obtulit  olim 
Clara  Rhodos  :  veftrx  jacuerunt  artis  honores 
Tempore  ab  immenfo,  quos  rurfum  in  luce  fecunda 
Roma  videt,  celebratque  frequens  :  operifque  vetufti 
Gratia  parta  recens.     Quanto  prccftantius  ergo  eft 
Ingenio,  ant  quovis  extendere  fata  labore 
Quam  faftus,  et  opes,  et  inanem  extendere  luxum  ! 

Carmina  IlluJIrium  Poetarum  Italorum^  tom.  viii.  p.  228. 
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NOTE  XIV.    Ver.  517. 

Of  wretched  beauty^  and  of  rum  d pride. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  It  was  a  doubt,  in  the  age  of  Pliny, 
whether  the  Niobe  fhould  be  afcribed  to  Praxiteles  or  to  Scopas.  Win- 
kelmann  and  the  Abbe  Guafco  agree  in  afligning  it  to  the  latter. 

If  their  conjedure  be  juft,  it  is  yet  probable  that  Praxiteles  alfo  exe- 
cuted a  ftatue  of  Niobe,  from  the  following  epigram  in  the  Anthologia : 

Ex  ^wij?  jwe  ■^«o<  Tiv^otv  >^i6ov'  sk  Se  XiSoio 
Zuvjv  Ufct^iTeXvig  SfiTrotXiv  itfyoccrccTO. 

a 

.Grotii  Verfio. 

Ex  viva  lapidem  dii  me  fecere  ;   fed  ecce 
Praxiteles  vivam  me  facit  ex  lapide. 

Gods  made  me  ftone,  for  a  prefumptuous  ftrife  : 
Praxiteles  in  ftone  reftores  my  life. 
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NOTE  XV.    Ver.  525. 
His  brief  exijlence  ebbing  as  he  lies. 

The  ftatue,  commonly  called  the  Dying  Gladiator,  has  been  fuppofed 
to  be  the  work  of  Ctefilaus  defcribed  by  Pliny  :  "  vulneratum  defici- 
"  entem,  in  quo  poffit  intelligi  quantum  reftat  animse  *."  But  Win- 
kelmann  imagines  it  to  be  rather  the  figure  of  a  herald,  and  allows  his 
reader  the  choice  of  three  eminent  heralds  of  antiquity  who  were  flain 
in  defpight  of  their  pacific  office  j — Polyphontes,  the  herald  of  Laius, 
killed  by  CEdipus ;  Copreas,  the  herald  of  Euryftheus,  deftroyed  by  the 
Athenians ;  and  Anthemocritus,  the  herald  of  Athens,  murdered  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Megara. 


NOTE  XVI.     Ver.  ^ZS- 
And  feels  the  god  reanimate  his  frames 

In  contemplating  the  Farnefian  Hercules,  I  believe  many  fpe<Stators 
feel  an  involuntary  mechanical  impulfe  to  mufcular  exertion.  The 
daily  contemplation  of  very  fine  fculpture,  that  exprelTed,  with  the  ut- 
moft  powers  of  art,  great  elevation  of  mind,  would  probably  have  a 
ftrong  and  happy  influence  on  mental  charadler. 

The  legs  of  this  celebrated  Hercules  were  wanting,  when  the  ftatue 
was  firft  difcovered.  The  following  anecdote  concerning  them  is  re- 
lated by  Bottari,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  Vafari's  Life  of  Michel 
Angelo : 

*  Lib.  xxxiv. 
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"  A  quefta  ftatua  fra  Guglielmo  (della  Porta)  rifece  le  gambe  tanto 
"  excellentemente,  che  eflendofi  dilToi  nel  1560,  trovate  le  antiche 
"  Michelagnolo  fu  di  parere,  che  vi  fi  lafciaflero  flare  le  moderne,  et 
*'  le  antiche  furono  ripofte  in  una  ftanza  del  palazzo  Medefino.  E  Fama 
"  ancora,  che  lo  fteflb  Michelagnolo  ne  facefle  prima  il  modello  di  terra, 
"  e  fopra  eflb  le  fcolpiffe  poi  di  marmo  fra  Guglielmo." 


NOTE  XVII.     Ver.  547. 

SaWf  in  his  touch,  the  grandeur  of  the  whole. 

The  interefting  defcription  of  Michel  Angelo's  amufement  in  the 
decline  of  life  refts  on  the  authority  of  Sandrart,  who  publifhed  his 
"  Admiranda  Sculpturse  Veteris"  in  1680.  Bottari,  in  the  book  that  I 
have  cited  in  the  preceding  note,  expreffes  himfelf  rather  angrily  againft 
Sandrart  for  having  reprefented  Michel  Angelo  as  blind  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  that  he  confiders  as  falfe.  But  the  laborious  painter  of  Ger- 
many, who  publifhed  fuch  extenfive,  well-intended,  yet  very  imperfect 
works  upon  Art,  might  very  innocently  call  a  noble  veteran  of  ninety 
blind,  without  meaning  more  than  fuch  infirmity  of  vifion  as  naturally 
belongs  to  that  age.  Or  perhaps  he  might  too  eafily  credit  a  popular 
report.  That  Sandrart  was  credulous  in  the  extreme  the  reader  will 
readily  allow,  who  happens  to  recolledl  the  ridiculous  things  he  has  re- 
lated concerning  the  Apollo  of  the  Belvedere,  in  his  "  Admiranda 
«  Sculpturae." 
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NOTE  XVIII.     Ver.  563. 
Scorn  for  the  rancour  of  malignant  foes, 

"  Of  all  the  produdions  of  art  that  have  efcaped  deftrudion,  the 
"  ftatue  of  Apollo,"  fays  Winkelmann,  "  is  unqueftionably  the  moft 
*'  fublime.  It  rifes,  indeed,  as  a  fingle  figure,  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
*'  excellence  :  but  I  confefs  the  group  of  the  Laocoon  appears  to  me  a 
"  fuperior  effort  of  fculpture." 


NOTE  XIX.     Ver.  599, 

Afavr'tte  truth  referv  d for  future  verfe. 

Some  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  of  recent  writers  on  Painting  and 
Sculpture  (particularly  Winkelmann  and  Webb)  feem  to  confider  the 
influence  of  revealed  religion  as  unfavourable  to  each  of  thefe  interefting 
profeffions.  On  the  contrary,  it  may,  I  think,  be  proved  that  Chrift- 
ianity  is  as  much  fuperior  to  Paganifm,  for  the  favourable  guidance  of 
art,  as  it  confefTedly  is  for  the  moral  condud  of  life  ;  a  point  that  I  hope 
toilluftrate  more  at  large,  if  I  fhould  happen  to  have  powers  and  oppor- 
tunity to  execute,  what  I  originally  thought  of  blending  with  the  prefent 
publication, — an  extenfive  Sketch  of  Modern  Sculpture  ! 

END    OF    THE    NOTES    ON    THE    THIRD    EPISTLE. 
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NOTE  I.     Ver.  44. 
jLVjiGHT  owe  the  mq/k  dramatic  mufes  wear. 

Dempfter,  who  has  laboured  with  admirable  zeal  and  erudition  to 
revive  the  honour  of  Etruria,  contends  very  ftrenuoufly  for  the  invents 
ive  genius  of  the  Etrufcans.  Among  the  many  inventions  that  he 
afcribes  to  them,  we  may  reckon  not  only  the  mafk,  the  bufkin,  and  the 
brazen  trumpet,  but  almoft  all 

The  pomp  and  circumftance  of  glorious  war ; 

and  particularly  the  folemnities  of  triumphal  magnificence. 

This  early  and  zealous  advocate  for  the  glory  of  Etruria  is  angry  with 
Strabo  for  having  imagined  that  the  Romans  had  borrowed  fuch  fo- 
lemnities from  the  Greeks :  "  Videtur  Strabo  triumphandi  apparatum 
"  ad  Romanes  quidem  a  Tufcis  venifle  fignificare,  fed  et  illos  a 
"  Graecis  haufjffe :  quod   non  poteft  mirum  videri  in  Grseculo,  im- 
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"  penfius  patria;  fuse  encomiis  favente.  Nam  verius  Appianus  Alexan- 
"  drinus,  facundus  olim  Romx  advocatus,  et  verax  hiftoricus,  anti- 
"  quiorem  multo  facit  trlumphi  apud  Etrufcos  inventionem,  fcilicet 
"  mille  annis  et  ampliusante  Romam." 

Dempster,  Etrurla  Regalis,  torn.  i.  p.  328. 


NOTE  II.     Ver.  53. 

Made  home  the  pajjion  of  the  virtuous  breajl. 

"  Lares  apud  antiques  nihil  profefto  erant,  nifi  piorum  animas, 
quae  corpore  fundise  familiam  fuam  et  pofteros  tuebantur,  qua  de  re 
"  impenfiflime  per  fingulas  domos  colebantur,  tantaque  religione,  ut 
"  ab  ipfis  Laribus  per  quoddam  tranflatum  ipfas  xdes  vocatx  fint." — 
The  learned  Paflerius  thus  defcribes  the  Lares,  in  his  interefting  Dif- 
fertation  "  De  Laribus  Etrufcorum,"  inferted  in  the  firft  volume  of  his 
fplendid  work,  "  Pidturas  Etrufcorum  in  Vafculis." 

It  is  Macrobius,  if  I  remember  right,  who  fays  that  the  -Egyptians 
had  their  Lares.  The  Aa/jWot'E?  of  the  Greeks  are  alfo  confidered  as  an- 
fweringto  the  Lares  of  the  Latins  ;  yet  I  imagine  it  may  be  juftly  af- 
ferted  that  the  Etrufcans  were  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  by  their  remark- 
able attention  to  thefe  domeftic  deities.  The  word  Lar  is  Etrufcan,  and 
originally  fignified  "  a,hero",  in  that  language.  The  Lararia,  ("  in 
*'  domibus  fecreta  qusedam  penetralia,  in  quibus  diligentiffime  dii  do- 
"  meftici  fervabantur,  Lares,  et  Genii  utriufque  fexus,")  the  fcenes  in 
which  thefe  houfehold  deities  were  guarded  and  worftiipped,  are  fre- 
quently difplayed  in  the  works  of  Etrufcan  art ;  fo  that  we  may  almoft 
fay,  in  the  words  of  old  Ennius,  (altered  a  Uttle  for  this  application  of 
them,) 

Hoc  filo  pendebit  Etruria  tota. 
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I  cannot  conclude  this  note  without  obferving  that  the  domeftic 
deities  afford  a  delightful  fubjedl  for  poetry ;  and  that  the  fubjedl  has 
been  treated  with  great  moral  elegance  and  exquifite  fenfibility,  in  a 
poem  entitled  "  Hymn  to  the  Penates,"  by  Mr.  Southey. 


NOTE  III.     Ver.  62. 

FoWd  inJJjarp  confliSl  from  the  Tyrrhene  coajl. 

It  appears  from  a  paflage  in  Athenseus,  that  the  Etrufcans  had  a 
naval  engagement  with  the  Argonauts  ;  and  that  of  all  the  Grecian 
heroes,  their  pilot  Glaucus  was  the  only  one  who  efcaped  without  a 
wound.  Even  he  perhaps  was  drowned  in  the  conflidt,  as  the  words 
of  this  obfcure  tradition  may  lead  us  to  conjecture  *. 


NOTE  IV.     Ver.  78. 
His  mild  morality  s  benignant  /way. 

Dempfter,  ever  zealous  for  the  glory  of  Etruria,  contends,  on  the 
authority  of  Suidas,  that  Pythagoras  was  an  Etrufcan,  and  not  a  native 
of  Samos,  as  he  is  generally  called.  Suidas  indeed  afferts,  that  when 
he  was  a  youth  he  migrated  from  Etruria  to  Samos  with  his  father 
Mnefarchus,   a  fculptor  of  gems.     But  wherever  this  illuftrious  phi- 

•  To»  Ap7S{  (pro"!  Srtfjuyfyoi  yEVEirfai  Toy  T>.xvxo)/,  x«i  xi/osfvi'vra  avrnt,  ote  Icrm  juExa  xav  Ttppjivuv  cux' 
y eTO,  fxcvox  arpwrov  yinaQou  ev  t»i  »xi/^;^ia..  Kara.  Js  Aio;  QnXnatv  it  tin  mi  6a,\a,riri;  /5i;9ai  (fayuva*,  xat  axaf  yf- 
«er&«  SaXaTliov  A«w//io»k,   tro  pom  te  Iswbxo;  ^eufr&ntM. — AxHtN^US,  p.  296. 
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lofopher  was  born,  the  moral  influence  of  his  dodrine  on  the  cities  of 
Tufcany  is  univerfally  allowed  ;  and  Brucker,  in  his  elaborate  Hiftory 
of  Philofophy,  thus  defcribes  the  effed  of  his  admonitions  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Crotona  :  "  Ita  emendabat  Crotoniatorum  mores,  et  ad 
"  frugalitatem  revocabat,  et  ad  virtutem  fingulas  hominum  aetates  et 
"  fexum  mira  eloquentise  efficacia  excitabat." — Hijl.  Crit.  Ph'tlof. 
torn.  i.  p.  IOI2. 


NOTE  V.     Ver.  94. 
Her  brave  Hale/us  of  ArgoUc  race. 

"  En  paflant  en  Etrurie,"  fays  the  Abbe  Guafco  in  fpeaking  of 
ftatues  raifed  in  honour  of  public  charaders,  "  nous  trouverions  que  les 
"  anciens  fondateurs  ou  legiflateurs  de  cette  nation,  obtinrent  dans  ce 
*'  pays  les  memes  honneurs  que  les  Grecs  accorderent  a  leurs  he'ros. 
"  On  y  voyoit  le  fimulacre  d'Halefus,  le  premier  qui  porta  dans  ces 
"  contrees  les  myfteres  de  Junon,  qui  fonda  quelques  villes,  et  que 
"  I'infcription  en  caradere  Etrufque,  qu'on  lifoit  aux  pieds  de  fa  ftatue, 

♦*  difoit   fils  de  Neptune  et  defcendu  des  Veiens Le  cabinet  de 

"  Cortone  conferve  une  ftatue  de  ces  heros,  arme  en  cuiralTe  et  en 
"  cafque." 

I  apprehend  the  learned  Abbe  has  led  me  to  confound  two  different 
heroes  of  the  fame"  title.  This  is  not  the  Halefus  who  makes  a  much 
more  graceful  figure  as  a  warrior  in  the  poetry  of  Virgil,  than  his 
namefake  does  in  the  ancient  fculpture  of  his  Etrufcan  cotemporaries, — 
according  to  the  engraving  of  his  image,  which  1  find  in  the  Firft  Vo- 
lume of  Gori's  **  Mufeum  Etrufcum." 
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Dempfter  imagines  there  were  two  Etrufcan  kings  of  this  name. 
The  firft  governed  the  Veientes  before  the  aera  of  the  Sahan  priefts  ; 
the  fecond  is  believed  to  have  been  a  fon  of  Agamemnon,  immortalized 
in  the  following  verfes  of  Virgil  and  of  Ovid  : 

Sed  bellis  acer  Halefus 


Tendit  in  adverfos,  feque  in  fua  colligit  arma.     ^neid  x.  v.  41 1. 

Argiva  eft  pompse  facies.    Agamemnone  csefo, 

Et  fcelus  et  patrias  fugit  Halefus  opes. 
Jamque  pererratis  profugus  terraque,  fretoque, 

Mosnia  felici  condidit  alta  manu. 
Ille  fuos  docuit  Junonia  facra  Falifcos. 

Sint  mihi,  fmt  populo  femper  arnica  meo. 

Ovid.  Amorum,  Lib.  iii.   Eleg.  xiii. 

I  ought  not  to  quit  Etruria  without  obferving,  that  many  laudable 
efforts  have  been  made  to  refcue  and  elucidate  the  almoft  annihilated 
reliques  of  this  unfortunate  nation,  by  feveral  authors  of  indefatigable 
induftry  and  refined  erudition.  Much  may  be  learned  from  Dempfter, 
Gori,  and  the  fenator  Buonarotti  ;  ftill  more  from  the  various  Latin 
differtations  of  Pafteri,  and  the  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrufca  Dall  Abate 
Lauzi.  The  latter  has  added  to  his  deep  refearches  into  the  language 
of  Etruria  a  very  pleafing  little  Treatife,  "  Circa  la  Scoltura  degli  Anti- 
"  chi  e  i  varii  fuoi  Stili."  On  that  of  Etruria  he  obferves  :  "  Direb- 
**  befi  che  il  difegno  Etrufco  nelle  figure  fi  conforma  con  quello  della  lor 
*'  loro  architettura — I'ordine  Tofcanico  e  il  piu  forte  di  tutti,  ma  il 
**  meno  gentile." 
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NOTE  VI.     Ver.  ii6. 
Their  uorksjloe  blindly  praised  atid  bafelyjlole. 

Nothing  coald  exceed  the  inaptitude  of  the  Romans  to  excell  in  the 
art  of  fculpture,  except  the  rapacity  with  which  they  feized  the  ftatues 
of  the  various  nations  who  furpafled  them  in  ingenuity. 

Their  public  ravages  of  this  kind  were  often  followed  by  petty  adts 
of  barbarifm  and  bafenefs  ftill  more  deteftable  ;  for,  not  contented  with 
having  carried  off  the  monuments  of  public  merit  from  the  countries 
they  overcame,  they  erafed  infcriptions  from  the  ftatues  of  illuftrious 
men,  and  inferted  falfe  titles  of  their  own.  On  this  occafion  it  is  juf- 
tice  to  exclaim  with  Cicero,  "  Odi  falfas  infcriptiones  ftatuarum  aliena- 
rum." 

The  learned  Figrelius,  who  has  written  at  length  on  the  ftatues  of  the 
Romans,  relates  fome  curious  examples  of  this  fculptural  forgery.  It 
appears,  from  the  authority  of  Dio  Chryfoftom,  that  Alcibiades  was 
turned  into  iEnobarbus  ;  and  according  to  Zonaras,  even  Conftantine 
the  Great  did  not  fcruple  to  put  his  own  name  on  a  ftatue  of  Apollo : 
but  if  he  did  fo,  we  may  hope  it  was  rather  to  annihilate  the  worfhip 
he  condemned,  than  to  impofe  the  figure  of  a  Pagan  divinity  on  the 
people  as  the  real  reprefentative  of  a  Chriftian  emperor. 

In  juftice  to  the  Romans  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  they  might  pof- 
fibly  learn  from  the  Greeks  themfelves  the  difingenuous  pradlice  of  falfi- 
fying  the  ftatues  of  ancient  worthies.  We  know  that  Rhodes  (one  of 
the  mcft  magnificent  marts  of  fculpture  in  the  Pagan  world  !)  incurred 
confiderable  difgrace  by  this  fpecies  of  falfehood,  for  which  Dio  Chryfof- 
tom reproves  the  Rhodians  in  a  very  copious,  animated,  and  beautiful 
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oration,  which  contains  fome  interefting  anecdotes  of  fculpture,  and  an 
eloquent  defcription  of  its  influence  on  the  fpirit  of  antiquity  : 

ITpof  Tn  Atog  (fays  the  indignant  orator)  apa  uyvoem  tkto  to  t^yov  vx. 
iKBtvag  fjiovMg  ciTij/.iig  ttoisivj  ocWcc  jcai  ttjv  ttoXiv  i^vi^ov  tuv  ewoB<ravTuv  koci 
'^fojuf/.via-oy.evciiv  UTrep  aUTijf;  f^7;^e  yap  exeivo  ekteX^e  [a'^Sivx  uy,uv,  on  dTrep 
Ufa,  fAiotv  Ti[/.riv  K»Ta,Xv(reTS  Tr]v  tuiv  itzovcov,  ui  \onta,i  ty\  sktiv  uvot.^ocieTou^-' 
DiONis  Rhod'iaca  Orat'to^  p.  316.  edit,  folio,    1604. 

The  learned  and  judicious  Cafaubon  joins  with  Photius  in  pro- 
nouncing this  the  beft  of  all  Dio's  orations,  and  gives  the  following 
juft  account  of  the  orator's  intentions: 

"  Tarn  prolixa  oratione  hoc  unum  agit ;  ut  Rhodiorum  fenatui  ac 
"  populo  morem  diffuadeat,  qui  apud  eos  obtinuerat,  ftatuas  veteres 
"  transferendi  ad  alioruin  honorem  titulis  mutatis,  furdo  figurarum 
*'  difcrimine.     Non  apud  Rhodios  folum  hsec  confuetudo  invaluerat : 

"  verum  etiam  apud  Grascos  alios  et  Romanos  quoque fed  nullus 

*'  fuit  populus  qui  rem  rifu  dignam  adeo  ufu  frequentavit  atque  ifte: 
"  cujusglorise  cum  faveret  Dio,....ob  tam  abfurdum  inftitutum  acerrime 
"  eum  objurgavit." 

There  is  another  oration  of  Dio  relating  to  fculpture,  and  particu- 
larly entertaining.  The  orator  with  great  dexterity  expreffes  his  fur- 
prife,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth,  that  a  brazen  ftatue  of  himfelf, 
with  which  they  had  honoured  him  on  his  former  vifit,  (about  eleven 
years  before,)  had  vanifhed  from  their  city — a  fubjedt  of  great  delicacy, 
and  very  gracefully  treated,  particularly  in  the  clofe  of  the  oration. 
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NOTE  VII.     Ver.  126. 
Hunted  withjierce  inquietude  for  more. 

Marcellus,  the  plunderer  of  Syracufe,  was  perhaps  the  mildeft  of 
Roman  ravagers.  He  is  faid  to  have  dropped  a  tear  of  compaffion  on 
his  conqueft  of  that  beautiful  city.  Mr.  Pinkerton  mentions  an  exqui- 
fite  medallion,  fuppofed  to  be  ftruck  by  Syracufe  in  honour  of  this 
compafEonate  vidtor  *  ;  who,  tender  as  he  was,  did  not  fail  to  play  the 
Roman,  in  carrying  off  the  rich  and  tempting  fpoils  in  his  power. 
The  nature  of  thofe  fpoils,  and  the  future  confequences  of  fuch  condudt, 
are  finely  defcribed  in  the  following  words  of  Livy  : 

"  Marcellus,  captis  Syracufis,  quum  cxtera  in  Sicilia  tanta  fide  atque 
"  integritate  compofuifTet,  ut  non  modo  fuam  gloriam,  fed  etiam  ma- 
"  jeftatem  populi  Romani,  augeret ;  ornamenta  urbis,  figna,  tabulafque, 

quibus  abundabant  Syracufse,  Romam  devexit.  Hoftium  quidem 
"  ilia  fpolia,  et  parta  belli  jure  :  caeteruminde  primum  initium  mirandi 
"  Grsecarum  artium  opera,  licenticeque  huic  facra  profanaque  omnia 
"  vulgo  fpoliandi  faftum  eft;  quas  poftremo  in  Romanos  deos,  templum 
*'  id  ipfum  primum,  quod  a  Marcello  eximie  ornatum  eft,  vertit.  Vife- 
*'  bantur  enim  ab  externis  ad  portam  Capenam  dedicata  a  Marcello 
**  templa,  propter  excellentia  ejus  generis  ornamenta,  quorum  perexi- 
"  gua  pars  comparet." — Lib.  xxv.  c.  40. 

The  triumphant  fplendor  of  ancient  Rome  feems  to  have  dazzled 
even  the  philofophical  fpirits  of  antiquity,  and  to  have  ftruck  them 
blind  to  the  predominant  vices  of  her  national  charader.  Thefe  were 
arrogance  and  rapacity  ;  vices  generally  ftigmatized  when  they  appear  in 
an  individual,  and  certainly  not  deferving  a  cenfure  lefs  fevere  when 
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they  form  the  charaQeriftics  of  a  nation.  Yet  fo  fafcinating  is  the  pride 
of  fuccefsful  valour,  that  the  nation  of  antiquity  moft  injurious  in  its 
condudl  towards  the  reft  of  the  world  is  often  commended  as  an  obje£t 
for  modern  emulation.  The  moft  flagrant  enormities  of  which  the  go- 
vernors of  France  (both  regal  and  republican)  have  been  guilty,  feem 
to  have  been  greatly  owing  to  an  indifcriminate  and  fantaftic  imitation 
of  Roman  fpirit;  with  a  prepofterous  paflion,  fometimes  concealed,  and 
fometimes  avowed,  for  univerfal  dominion.  The  French  appear  to 
believe  the  Romans  to  have  been  what  they  fuppofed  themfelves  to  be — 
a  divine  race  of  men,  deftined  by  fuperior  virtue  to  fubdue  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  j  or,  to  ufe  the  words  of  their  elegant  but  fervile 
flatterer  Virgil : 

progeniem  virtute  futuram 

Egregiam,  et  totum  quae  viribus  occupet  orbem.     JEneid^  lib.  vii. 

"'A  Latin  author,  of  an  age  not  fo  polifhed,  the  Chriftian  philofopher 
Arnobius,  who  wrote  with  the  indignant  warmth  of  an  African,  has 
drawn,  in  the  oppofite  point  of  view,  a  forcible  and  faithful  pidure  of 
the  Romans,  in  the  queftions  with  which  he  concludes  his  animated  in- 
vedlive,  "  Adverfus  Gentes." 

"  Generis  earn  fuifle  divini  quifquamne  hominum  credat,  aut  ha- 
"  buifl'e  aequitatem  diis  dignam,  quse  humanis  fefe  difcordiis  inferens 
"  aliorum  opes  fregit,  aliis  fe  prabuit  exhibuitque  fautricem  :  liberta- 
"  tern  his  abftulit,  alios  ad  columen  dominationis  erexit :  quse  ut  una 
"  civitas  emineret,  in  humani  generis  perniciem  nata,  orbem  fubjugavit 
"  innoxium." 

Thefe  prominent  features  in  the  national  charader  of  Rome  are 
painted  alfo,  with  great  fidelity  and  fpirit,  by  Montefquieu,  in  his 
mafterly  fketch  of  her  grandeur  and  decline ;  particularly  in  the  chap- 
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ter  entitled,  "  De  la  Conduite  que  les  Remains  tinrent  pour  foumettre 
"  tous  les  peuples." 

But  the  fublimeft  cenfure  on  the  national  condudt  of  Rome  is  that 
which  Milton  has  pafled  upon  it,  in  his  Paradife  Regained ;  where,  to 
exhibit  her  ambition  in  the  moft  execrable  point  of  view,  he  makes  the 
Arch-fiend  propofe  it  as  a  model,  in  one  of  his  infidious  fpeeches  to  our 
Saviour, 

Aim,  therefore,  at  no  lefs  than  all  the  world. 

Paradife  Regained,  Book  iv.  v.  105. 


NOTE  VIII.     Ver.  138. 
I'hofe  wonders  of  her  hand  that  Tajle  adord. 

The  burning  of  Corinth  was  one  of  the  moft  favage  adis  of  Roman  fe- 
rocity. The  Anthologia  contains  the  following  pathetic  Greek  epigram 
on  the  utter  demolition  of  that  celebrated  city  : 

ANTIHATPOT. 

n»  TO  TrspijSXeTrToi'  xaWoq  ceo,   Aufi  Kofivje ; 
IIb  (rTi(pxvai  Trvfyuv,  tni  tx  TrocXa.t  ktbuvoc  ; 

l,KrV(piXly    XUUV  B'  oil  TTOTE   fJiU^lOiSi;  \ 

Ov^e  yap  ov^'  '%*'0?,  TroXuxa^a^ope,   (Tito  XeXeiTTTai, 

TluvToe.  Si  a-Ujttjttapi|/af  i^i(puyi  •^roXifioq. 
yiovvM  ocTro^BvjTOi  NijfJjiiJe?,  HynavoiO 

Koupaj,   (Tuv  a^Buv  f^i^vof/,ev  AXKVOvBi. 
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Grotli  Verfio. 

Nunc  ubl  fubllmes  tollentia  msenia  turres 

Et  laudes  et  opes  Dori  Corinthe,  tux  ? 
Nunc  ubi  Sifyphiae  matres  et  mille  virorum 

Agmina,  totque  domus  fandlaque  templa  Deum  r 
Tantorum  decorum  veftigia  nulla  fuperfunt, 

Omnia  corrupit  Martis  acerba  lues. 
Seise  reftamus  geminis  Nereides  undis 

Teque  velut  mEeft^e  plangimus  Alcyones. 


Antipater,  on  the  Deftru(Prtin  of  Corinth. 

■  f> 
~> 

"Where  Dorian  Corinth  are  thy  graceful  bowers  ? 
Where  thy  fam'd  fplendor,  where  thy  crown  of  towers  ? 
Where  thy  bright  temples,  fill'd  with  Beauty's  train? 
Where  now  the  myriads  thou  couldft  once  contain  ? 
Of  thee  unhappy  not  a  trace  is  found, 
But  all  by  War's  o'erwhelming  flood  is  drown'd. 
We,   the  fole  Halcyons  of  thy  wafted  fhore, 
Thy  plaintive  Nereids,  thy  dire  fate  deplore. 
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NOTE  IX.    Ver,  146. 
Withfpoils  thy  heroes  cannot  underjland. 

The  ftupidity  of  Mummius,  the  deftroyer  of  Corinth,  is  become  al- 
moft  proverbial,  from  the  fpeech  he  made  concerning  the  works  of 
Grecian  art  that  he  difpatched  to  Rome.  He  threatened  thofe,  to  whofe 
care  he  had  entrufted  this  invaluable  part  of  his  booty,  that  whatever 
articles  they  loft,  they  fhould  be  bound  to  replace  by  new  fimilar  pro- 
ductions : 

Si  eas  perdidiflent  novas  eos  reddituros. 

,    'v  VfiLLEft^sPATERCULUS. 

Dio  Chryfoftom   in  his  Oration  to  the  Corinthians  very  properly  be- 
ftows  on  this  Roman  ravager  the  appellation   of  uv^^unroq  aTrxtSeurcg  • 
and  gives  a  few  curious  fpecimens  of  his  abfurd  conduit  concerning 
fome  particular  ftatues  that  made  a  part  of  his  Grecian  plunder. 


NOTE  X.    Ver.  156. 
To  die.,  and  not  have  feen  the  works  he  wrought. 

E<ff  OAUjttmai/  cx.7roSyi[A,eiTe,  iv  ei^tits  to  s^yov  t8  ^h^hs'  xxt  a.Tvy^vif/.oi  BKocg-o? 
Vfiuv  oteroit,  to  uvi.s-OfyiTOV  tovtuv  UTToBotvuv. — ArRIANI  EpiCTETUS, 
lib.  i.  c.  6. 
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NOTE  XI.     Vcr.  168. 
Andjhard  the  immortality  they  gave. 

The  Abbe  Guafco  has  well  defcribed  the  deep  and  lively  interefl:  that 
the  Grecians  took  in  the  perfe£tion  of  art,  and  in  the  honour  of  its 
profeflbrs : 

"  L'autorite  publique  prenoit  un  interet  tres  ferieux  a  la  perfedion 
"  de  I'art.  A'Thebes  ainfi  qu'a  Athenes  il  y  avoit  des  loix  tendant  a 
"  proteger,  et  encourager  les  profefleurs,  et  des  loix  penales  et  pecu- 
"  niaires  pour  ceux  qui  faifoient  de  mauvais  ouvrages  ;  elles  defendoient 
"  merae  de  s'occuper  d'objets  difFormes  ou  communs. 

"  La  confideration  et  les  diftindions  qu'on  accordoit  aux  artiftes  dans 
"  la  Grece,  etoient  tres-propres  a  les  encourager  ;  loin  d'etre  regardes 
*'  comme  des  merce'naires  a  gage  et  des  fimples  ouvriers,  on  les  con- 
*'  fide'roit  comme  des  hommes  diftingue's,  comme  des  efprits  fublimes 
"  done's  d'un  genie  divin,  enrichis  per  I'e'tude,  et  polis  par  I'ufage  du 
*'  monde,  ils  e'toient  mis  au  niveau  des  philofophes  et  des  premiers  per- 
•'  fonages  de  I'etat,  parvenant  a  fes  premiers  emplois,  et  partageant 
"  dans  les  faftes  de  la  patrie  I'immortalite'  qu'ils  donnoient  aux  hommes 
"  illuftres ;  il  n'e'toit  pas  extraordinaire  de  voir  leur  ftatues  a  cote  de 
"  celles  des  heros  et  des  rois." — De  VUfage  des  Statues,  p.  421. 

The  Greeks  indeed  in  general  paid  fuch  honours  very  juflly  to 
their  fublime  artifts  :  but  the  Grecian  philofophers  feem  to  have  looked 
upon  them  with  a  very  jealous  (not  to  fay  an  evil)  eye.  Even  Plato 
and  Plutarch  have  occafionally  fpoken  of  artifts  with  a  fort  of  envious 
difrefped  that  is  particularly  unbecoming  in  men  of  fuch  cultivated 
minds.  Thefe  two  enlightened  and  benevolent  philofophers  might 
have  refleded  that  an  accompHfhed  fculptor,  whofe  art  is  properly  di- 
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rented,  may  be  confidered  like  themfelves  as  the  true  fervant  of  moral 
philofophy. 

A  nation  can  hardly  honour  too  highly  the  fuccefsful  profeflbrs  of  any 
refined  and  arduous  art,  whofe  productions  have  an  evident  and  graceful 
tendency  to  give  elevation  and  dignity  to  national  character :  fince,  as 
Cicero  fays,  very  nobly  in  his  Oration  pro  Murxna,  "  Omnes  enim 
"  artes  quse  nobis  populi  ftudia  conciliant,  et  admirabilem  dignitatem, 
"  et  pergratam  utilitatem  debent  habere.  Summa  dignitas  eft  in  iis  qui 
"  militari  laude  antecellunt :  omnia  enim  quse  funt  in  imperio,  et  in 
"  ftatu  civitatis  ab  iis  defendi  et  firmari  putantur  ;  fumma  etiam  utili- 
"  tus  :  fiquidem  eorum  confilio  et  periculo,  cum  republica,  turn  etiam 
"  noftris  rebus  perfrui  poflumus." 

The  true  intereft,  honour,  and  lafting  profperity  of  a  ftate  feems  to 
depend,  in  great  meafure,  on  preferving  a  due  balance  and  reciprocal 
refpedt  between  arts  and  arms  ;  for  wherever  too  ftrong  a  prediledlion  for 
either  prevails,  that  very  predile<3:ion  (though  it  produces  a  blaze  of  fuccefs 
in  a  fingle  path  of  celebrity)  becomes  a  certain,  yet  unfurpe<5led  fource 
of  future  deftrudion.  Carthage  was  ruined  by  her  paflion  for  com- 
merce, and  Rome  by  her  fiercer  paffion  for  war. 


NOTE  XII.     Ver.  178. 

Spurns  the  dijlin&ion  of  her  Roman  Jlyle. 

"  As  to  a  Roman  ftyle  in  art,"  fays  the  animated  Winkelmann,  "  I 
"  confider  it  as  a  chimera."  The  fentiments  of  Guafco  on  this  fub- 
jed  are  exadly  the  fame. 
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NOTE  XIII.     Ver.  206. 

Jujl  to  the  talents  of  accompl'ijlj  d  foes, 

Pliny  has  not  applauded  his  countrymen  fo  warmly  as  he  might  have 
done,  with  juftice,  for  this  remarkable  proof  of  their  magnanimity. 
In  mentioning  the  ftatues  of  foreigners  in  Rome,  he  only  fays,  "  Adeo 
"  difcrimen  omne  fublatum,  ut  Annibalis  etiam  ftatuse  tribus  locis 
"  vifantur  in  urbe,  cujus  intra  muros  folus  hoftium  emifit  haftam." 
Lib.  xxxiv.  c.  6. 


NOTE  XIV.     Ver.  256. 
To  the  poor  found  of  a  detejled  name. 

The  anecdote  of  Sylla  and  the  portable  ftatue,  which  he  made  fub- 
fervient  to  his  atrocious  ambition,  is  related  in  the  following  words  by 
Valerius  Maxim  us  : 

*'  L.  Sylla  quoties  praelium  committere  deflinabat,  parvum  Apollinis 
"  fignum  Delphis  fublatum,  in  confpedu  militum  complexus,  orabat, 
**  uti  promifla  maturaret." — Lib.  i.  c.  4. 

In  the  curious  little  Treatife,  "  Cafti  Innocentis  Anfaldi  de  Romana 
"  Tutelarium  Deorum  in  Oppugnationibus  Urbium  Evocatione,"  re- 
printed at  Oxford  1765,  the  reader  may  contemplate  the  ingenuity  of 
Pagan  fuperftition  in  trying  to  avert  the  refentment  of  thofe  deities, 
whofe  ftatues  were  fo  rapacioufly  removed  from  their  temples  by  the 
pride,  avarice,  or  hypocrify  of  Pagan  conquerors.     There  is  a  paflage, 
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towards  the  end  of  this  Treatife,  which  paints  the  Romans,  in  very  jufl 
and  ftrong  colours,  as  the  plunderers  of  the  world  : 

"  Effrenem  hanc  Romanorum  Grxca  erga  fimulacra  cupiditatem  op- 
*'  time  explicat  GuUelmus  Budseus*.  Urbem  (inquit)  Romam  to- 
"  tins  prope  orbis  fpoUis  locupletem  fuiffe,  hiftorica  fide  planum  fieri 
"  poteft;  iis  quidem  certe  qui  Latinos  Gnecol'que  fcriptores  rerum 
"  creftarum  leditarint :  non  modo  enim  duces  imperatorefque  Romani 
"  vi  aperta  et  bellica  in  hoftico,  fed  etiam  proconfules  provinciarumque 
"  prsefides  in  pacato,  furtis,  rapinifque,  expilationibus  graflabantur  qua 
"  facrum,  qua  profanum,  domum  fua  quifque  avertentes.  Inde  illud 
*'  fatyrographi  poetse : 

*'  Inde  Dolabella  eft ;  atque  inde  Antonlus ;  inde 
"  Sacrilegus  Verres :  referebant  navibus  altis 
"  Occulta  fpolia,  et  plures  de  pace  triumphos. 

"  Equidem  quod  ad  me  attinet  (fubdit)  cum  haec,  quae  in  opufculum 
*'  congeffi,  animo  reputarem,  ea  mihi  fpecies  urbis  Romae  animo  ob- 
"  verfabatur,  quafi  arcem  quandam  expilatorum  orbis  terrarum  viderem, 
"  et  veluti  communi  gentium  omnium  Cimeliarchium  (ut  verbo  Jufti- 
"  niani  principis  ular)  id  eft  fandius  conditorium  rerum  toto  orbe  ex- 
"  imiarum." — Ansaldi,  edit.  Oxon.  p.  158. 

*  Lib.  ii.  de  Affe. 
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NOTE  XV.     Ver.  310. 
Sa'id^  with  parental  fmiles  ^  to  blefs  thy  natal  hour. 

*'  Julius  Csefar  utebatur  equo  infigni,  pedibus  prope  humanis,  et  in 
'"  modumdigitorum  ungulis  fiflis:  quern  natum  apud  fe,  cum  harufpices 
"  itnperium  orbis  terrae  fignificare  domino  pronuntiaflent,  magna  cura 
"  aluit ;  nee  patientem  feflbris  alterius  primus  afcendit :  cujus  etiam 
"  inflar  pro  jede  Veneris  Genitricis  poftea  dedicavit." — Suetonius  in 
Julioy  c.  61. 

The  genius  and  fpirit  of  Julius  appear,  perhaps,  to  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage in  a  fimple  lift  of  the  grand  projeds  he  had  formed  juft  before 
his  death — a  lift  preferved  by  this  faithful  biographer  of  the  Csefars. 
I  will  only  tranfcribe  the  three  firft  articles : 

*'  De  ornanda  inftruendaqueurbe,  item  de  tuendo  ampliandoque  im- 
*'  perio  plura  ac  majora  indies  deftinabat;  in  primis  Martis  templum, 
"  quantum  nufquam  eflet,  extruere,  repleto  et  complanato  lacu  in  quo 
*'  naumachis  fpe£laculum  ediderat ;  theatrumque  fummse  magnitudinis 
"  Tarpeio  monti  accubans  ;  jus  civile  ad  certum  modum  redigere,  atque 
*'  ex  immenfa  difFufaque  legum  copia,  optima  quseque  et  neceflaria  in 
"  pauciflimos  conferre  libros;  bibliothecas  Graecas  et  Latinas,  quas  max- 
"  imas  poflet  publicare,  data  Marco  Varroni  cura  comparandarum  ac 
"  digerendarum." 

A  juft  Life  of  this  moft  extraordinary  man,  whofe  vices  and  virtues 
have  had  fuch  an  extenfive  influence  over  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
world,  appears  to  be  a  defideratum  in  Englifti  literature. 
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NOTE  XVI.     Ver.  376. 
By  native  meatmefs  in  the  monarch's  mind. 

The  fentiments  with  which  an  upright  and  independent  lover  of 
learning  contemplated  the  character  of  Auguftus,  are  forcibly  difplayed 
in  a  manly  and  eloquent  letter  of  Sir  William  Jones  to  Gibbon,  in- 
ferted  in  the  Pofthumous  Works  of  the  hiftorian. 

Winkelmann  and  Guafco  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  the  ftatue  of  this 
emperor,  with  naval  infignia  alluding  to  the  victory  at  Adlium,  is  in- 
ferior to  other  produdions  of  the  fame  period. 

Among  feveral  laudable  adtions  of  this  artful  tyrant,  relating  to 
fculpture,  I  will  not  fail  to  notice  one  that  is  particularly  deferving  of 
praife.  He  melted  fome  filverftatues  of  himfelf,  that  fervility  had  de- 
voted to  him,  and  applied  the  coin  they  produced  to  the  improvement 
of  the  public  roads. 

Av§^ia,yTOi(;  rivx?  exvTH  ufyv^m;,  Trpof  re  tuv  ^iXuv  kch  Tfpog  dyjfjt,uv  nvcov  ye- 
•yovoTx;,   e;  vo[^Kr[/,K  KoiTBKOJ^e. — DiON  CasSIUS,  vol.  i.    p.  717. 

Mecaenas  had  given  him  the  advice  of  a  true  friend,  not  to  permit 
any  ftatues  to  be  raifed  to  him  either  in  filver  or  gold  ;  as  the  editor  of 
Dion  remarks  on  the  paflage  I  have  cited. 
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NOTE  XVII.     Ver.  386. 

Power  sfav  rite  fignet^  the  imperial  face. 

"  Augufte  fe  fervit  dans  les  commencemens  de  fon  empire,  d'une 
"  pierre  fur  laquelle  etoit  grave  un  fphinx.  II  abandonna  cet  embleme, 
"  pour  faire  cefler  de  mauvaifes  plaifanteries,  et  il  prit  la  tete  d'Alexan- 
"  dre  a  laquelle  il  fubftitua  encore  fon  propre  portrait,  que  plufieurs 
*'  des  empereurs  fes  fucceffeurs  adopterent  pour  leur  cachet.  C'etoit  le 
"  celebre  Diofcoride  qui  I'avoit  grave." — Mariette,  Traite  des 
pierres  graveesy  tome  i.  p.  25. 


NOTE  XVIir.     Ver.  392. 
Their  own  Meccenas  their  peculiar  gem. 

Among  the  gems  of  Baron  Stofch,  engraved  by  Picart,  there  are 
two  admirable  heads  of  Mecccnas  :  one  by  Diofcorides,  and  one  by 
Solon  ;  upon  which  the  intelligent  Mariette  very  juftly  obferves : 
"  L'on  voit  bien  dans  les  deux  portraits,  que  I'un  et  I'autre  artifte  ont 
"  travaille  d'apres  nature,  d'apres  un  objet  vivant ;  I'air  de  tete  eft  le 
"  meme,  cela  ne  pouvoit  etre  autrement,  la  reflemblance  n'eut  pas  e'te 
*'  parfaite  ;  mais  les  cheveux  font  varies  :  il  y  a  des  differences  confi- 
"  derables  dans  les  parties  acceflbires,  les  portraits  fe  prefentent  dans 
"  deux  fens  oppofes."^ 

I  cannot  quit  the  interefting  patron  of  Horace  without  remarking 
that   the  Abbe  Souchay,  in  his  "  Recherches  fur  Mecenas,"   inferted 
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in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  has  ably  defended  the  cha- 
radter  of  this  illuftrious  friend  to  literature  againft  the  farcaftic  afperity 
of  Seneca. 


NOTE  XIX.     Ver.  410. 
The  jujl  memorial  of  his  refctied  boy. 

"  Ulyflis  fcutum  habuifle  delphinum  pro  infigni  etiam  fcripfit  Stefi- 
"  chorus.  Zacynthi  narrant  caufam  ut  Critheus  teftatur.  Nam  Tele- 
"  machum  puerum  in  mare  profundum  de  litore  prolapfum  delphini 
"  fervaverunt,  fubeuntefque  natando  extulerunt :  at  pater,  ut  animali 
"  referret  gratiam,  fignatorio  annulo  hanc  fculpturam  et  clypeo  hunc 
"  ornatum  addidit." — Junius,  e  Plutarcho  de  Solertia  Jnimalium. 

The  feal-rings  of  antiquity  form  an  extenfive  fubjed:  for  curious  and 
amufing  refearch.  Helen,  as  well  as  Ulyffes,  is  faid  to  have  ufed  the 
image  of  a  fifti  for  her  feal : 

IV   TUTU   Xl9ov     iVfKTKia-dxt  TOV   CCS'SfilTI^V,    OV    £iq  tjXiOV   TsObvTX  XVOiirjiO'VOH'    TTOtBlV 

Se  TTfOQ  <pt\Tpov'    TUTOV    Srj    TOV  Xi9ov   ei^sv  EXei/i;   yKvp-i^v    ex°^Toi^    uvtov  tov 
i^Qvv  TOV  TlavUf  XKi  TocvTv  BKe^frjTO  THj  (TCppocyiSt. — PhoTIUS,  p. 494. 
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NOTE  XX.     Ver.  438. 
Made  the  maimd  vajfals  of  his  impious  pride ^ 

"  Divinam  majeftatem  aflerere  fibi  coepit ;  datoque  negotio  ut  fimu- 
"  lacra  numinum  religlone  et  arte  prseclara,  inter  quae  Olympii  Jovis, 
**  apportarentur  e  Grasciaj  quibus  capite  dempto  fuum  iraponeret, 
"  partem  palatii  ad  forum  ufque  promovit,  atque  asde  Caftoris  et  Pollucis 
"  in  veftibulum  transfigurata,  confiftens  fepe  inter  fratresdeos  medium 
"  fe  adorandum  adeuntibus  exhibebat  ;  et  quidam  eum  Latialem  Jovem 
*'  confalutaverunt." — Suetonius  in  Caligula,  c.  22. 

This  impartial  chronicler  of  the  exploits  and  enormities  of  the  Cjefars 
fpeaks  with  a  becoming  indignation,  when  he  fays  of  Caligula,  "  Hac- 
"  tenus  quafi  de  principe,  reliqua  ut  de  monftro  narranda  funt." 

One  of  his  moft  deteftable  outrages  againft  fculpture,  was  the  demo- 
lition of  the  ftatues  that  had  been  raifed  to  the  illuftrious  public  cha- 
radters  of  his  country,  in  different  periods,  and  nobly  aflembled  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  with  graceful  folemnity,  by  Auguftus. 

"  Statuas  virorum  illuftrium  ab  Augufto  ex  Capitolina  area  propter 
"  anguftias  in  Martium  Campum  collatas  ita  fubvertit  atque  disjecit, 
*'  ut  reftitui  falvis  titulis  non  valuerint.  Vetuitque  pofthac  viventium 
•'  cuiquam  ufquam  ftatuam  aut  imaglnem,  nifi  confulto  fe  et  audtore, 
"  poni." — Suetonius,  c.  34. 
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NOTE  XXI.     Ver.  454. 
Failed  in  his  art  to  form  thejluid  mafs. 

"  Omnem  ampUtudinem  ftatuarum  ejus  generis  vicit  setate  noftra 
"  Zenodoius.....Romam  accitus  eft  a  Nerone,  ubi  deftinatum  illius 
"  principis  fimulacrum  Coloflum  fecit  CX  pedum  longitudine,   qui  di- 

"  catus  folis  venerationi  eft,   damnatis   fceleribus  illius  principis Ea 

"  ftatua  indicavit  interifTe  fundendi  asris  fcientiam." 

The  particulars  of  this  failure  have  not  been  explained  ;  and  Falco- 
ner, rejeding  a  conjecture  of  M.  de  Caylus,  obferves,  on  the  occafion, 
*'  Pline  eft  ici  fort  obfcur,  non  dans  les  termes,  mais  dans  I'objet,  qui 
*'  fans  doute  ne  lui  e'toit  pas  aflez  familier  pour  en  faifir  a  propos  les 
*'  difFerens  raports." 

Winkelmann  imputes  the  bad  tafte  of  Nero  to  the  influence  of 
Seneca,  to  gratify  his  refentment  againft  the  co?iCeited  philofopher  for 
prefuming  to  exclude  painters  and  fculptors  from  the  circle  of  the  liberal 
arts. 


NOTE  XXII.     Ver.  464. 
Peace^  in  her  temple ,  gives  a  purer  home. 

"  Fu  quefto  tempio,  terminata  la  guerra  Giudaica,  fabbricato  dall  im- 
"  peratore  Vefpafiano  vicino  all  arco  di  Tito,  fopra  le  rovine  del  Por- 
*'  tico  della  Cafa  Aurea  di  Nerone.  Fu  queft'  edificio  in  grandiflima 
"  riputazione  appreflb  gli  antichi Oggi  di  quefto  tempio  non  fene 
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*'  vede  in  piedi  fe  non  una  parte,  che  foftiene  tre  archi  vaftiffimi  mezzi 
'*  fepolti — vedendovi  fi  ancora  le  nicchie  per  le  ftatue." — Venuti, 
Ant'ichita  di  Roma,  p.  30. 

Vefpafian,  who,  as  Suetonius  fays  of  him,  "  ingenia  et  artes  vel 
if  maxime  fovit,"  colleded  and  difplayed,  in  this  temple  of  Peace,  (a 
temple,  whofe  portico  extended  two  hundred  and  forty-four  feet,)  the 
ftatues  and  pictures  that  Greece  had  fupplied  to  decorate  the  Golden 
Palace  of  Nero. 


NOTE  XXIII.     Ver.  478. 
To /pare  thee  torments  of  domejlic  grief. 

Among  the  gems  of  Baron  Stofch  there  is  a  head  of  Julia,  on  beril, 
by  Evodus.  Had  the  life  of  the  beneficent  Titus,  her  father,  been  ex- 
tended, it  is  probable  that  his  days  would  have  been  deeply  embittered 
by  the  uncommonly  deplorable  frailties  of  his  daughter.  Juvenal  has 
fpoken  of  her  difgufting  intrigue,  with  that  filthy  coarfenefs  of  lan- 
guage which  forms  a  frequent  and  a  dark  fpot  on  his  fplendid  mo- 
rality. 


NOTE  XXIV.     Ver.  480. 
The  rabble's  vengeance  on  a  tyrant  kiWd. 

Procopius,  in  his  Secret  Hiftory,  has  related  a  very  fmgular  and  im- 
probable anecdote  concerning  a  ftatue  of  this  imperial  monfter. 

He  fays,  that  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  no  image  of  him  was 
fuffered  to  remain,  except  one  that  was  railed  on  the  following  occa- 
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fion  :  When  the  body  of  the  tyrant  had  been  literally  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  fury  of  the  people,  the  fenate,  to  exprefs  their  refpedl  for  his  wife, 
promifed  to  grant  any  requeft  of  her's.  She  afked  only  permiflion  to 
bury  her  hufband,  and  raife  a  ftatue  in  bronze  to  his  memory.  The 
requeft  was  granted.  She  colledted  the  limbs,  and  had  a  ftatue  exe- 
cuted in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  mark  the  different  outrages  that  the  body 
had  fuftained — a  ftatue,  placed  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  ftill  ex- 
prefling,  (fays  the  hiftorian,)  in  this  age,  the  figure  and  the  fate  of 
Domitian. 


NOTE  XXV.     Ver.  502. 
Tenderly  jujly  magnificently  kind. 

An  allufion  to  paflages  in  a  letter  of  Pliny  : 

"  Heri  a  fenatu  VeftricioSpurinnse,  principe  autore  triumphalis  ftatua 

"  decreta  eft Hoc  quidem  virtutis  premium,  illud  folatium  doloris 

"  accepit,  quod  filio  ejus  Cottio  quern  amifit  abfens,  habitus  eft  honor 
"  ftatuse.  Rarum  id  in  juvene,  fed  pater  hoc  quoque  merebatur,  cujus 
"  graviflimo  vulneri  magno  aliquo  fomento  medendum  fuit.  Prseterea 
"  Cottius  ipfe  tarn  clarum  fpecimen  indolis  dederat,  ut  vita  ejus  brevis  et 
"  angufta  debuerit  hac  veluti  immortalitate  proferri.  Nam  tanta  ei 
"  fandtitas,  gravitas,  autoritas  etiam,  utpoflet  fenes  illos  provocare  vir- 
"  tute,  quibus  nunc  honore  adaequatus  eft.  Quo  quidem  honore,  quan- 
"  tum  ego  interpreter,  non  modo  defundi  memoriae,  dolori  patris, 
"  verum  etiam  exemplo  profpedium  eft.  Acuent  ad  bonas  artes  juventu- 
"  tern  adolefcentibus  quoque  (digni  funt  modo)  tanta  prazmia  confti- 
"  tuta  ;  acuent  principes  viros  ad  liberos  fufcipiendos  et  gaudia  ex  fu- 
"  perftitibus,  et  ex  amiffis  tam  gloriofa  folatia." — Lib.  ii.  Epift.  7. 
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NOTE  XXVI.     Vcr.  512. 

Thy  Venus  prats' d  thee  with  victorious  /miles. 

Herodes  Atticus,  the  munificent  citizen  of  Athens,  was  the  accom- 
plifhed  fon  of  a  moft  fortunate  father; — a  father,  who  had  not  only 
the  rare  good  fortune  to  difcover,  and  obtain  permiffion  from  the  empe- 
ror Nerva  to  appropriate  to  his  own  family  a  concealed  and  inexhauftible 
treafure,  but  the  higher  good  fortune  to  find,  and  fuccefsfully  cultivate, 
in  his  child,  thofe  talents  and  virtues  which,  inftead  of  being  corrupted 
by  unbounded  opulence,  rather  appeared  to  derive  from  it  new  energy 
and  luftre.  Herodes  Atticus  became  not  only  the  richeft  fubjed:  in  the 
Roman  empire,  but  he  was  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  moft  ftudious, 
the  moft  eloquent,  and  liberal  of  men.  It  was  his  noble  maxim,  that  the 
wealthy  ought  to  employ  their  riches,  not  only  in  relieving  the  neceffities 
of  the  poor,  but  in  faving  thofe  of  narrow  circumftances  from  finking 
into  poverty.  Paufanias,  who  lived  at  the  fame  period,  has  fpoken  with 
pleafure  of  the  magnificent  gifts  beftowed  by  this  generous  Athenian  on 
different  parts  of  Greece.  The  moft  remarkable  were,  the  Stadium  that 
he  formed  at  Athens,  of  the  fineft  marble,  extending  fix  hundred  feet ; 
and  ftatues  of  fingular  beauty  and  fplendor,  with  which  he  decorated 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  on  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth.  The  Abbe  Guafco, 
without  mentioning  his  authority,  aflierts  that  this  accomplished  Athenian 
pradifedthe  art  of  fculpture  himfelf : 

"  Le  celebre  He'rode,  furnomme  I'Attique,  no  crut  pas  fe  degrader 
"  en  maniant  lui-meme  le  cifeau  ;  et  la  Venus  armee,  dont  il  fut  I'au- 
•'  teur,  fait  connoitre  qu'il  honoroit  autant  la  fculpture  par  le  bon  gout 
"  de  fes  produdions,  que  par  la  dignite  de  fa  perfonne." 

T  T 
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In  confuldng  various  ancient  authors  who  have  fpoken  of  this  inte- 
refting  charafter,  and  a  modern  Life  of  him  by  Mr.  Burigny,  in  the 
Memoires  of  the  French  Academy,  I  cannot  find  any  farther  proof  of 
his  having  added  a  talent  for  fculpture  to  his  other  accompUlhments; 
and  am  therefore  inclined  to  fuppofe  that  the  Venus  in  queftion  was  a 
donation  only,  and  not  a  work  of  Herodes.  Its  merit  as  a  ftatue  may 
be  conceived  from  the  following  words  of  Damafcius,  preferved  in 
Photius  : 

avccBrjucc'  raro  av  tprjcri  Beoc(rx[/,svog,  iofu<rtx.  fjuiv  vtto  th  jocfji^isg  re  koci  ek- 
TrXTj^eug,   8TW    h  Tviv  ipu%»jv  ^unBviv  utto  tij?  su^poirui'ijj  ug-e   lix.  oiog  viv  oikkoe 

STroCViBVUr     TTOXXxKig  Ss   OCTTiUV  £TrCCV(X,S'B<PitV  £7r<    TO   BiUfjkX'  TOira.VT0V  aVTU   KOiXXog 

BVSK£acc(rBv  0  Te^viTrjiy  a  yXv^v  rt  text  a.:pzoh(riov  ocXXa.  fjXocrvfov  tb  k«i  oivofiKOv' 
bvottXov  uev,  otov  Sb  utto  vikyj?  BTrxMB^y^o^BVYig^  kxi  to  -yByi/jBog  £7r<^ai'»(njf.^— 
Photii  Bibliotheca,  p.  1045. 

I  cannot  quit  this  memorable  perfonage  without  obferving,  with 
pleafure,  that  after  having  obtained  confular  diftindlion  at  Rome,  and 
enjoyed  the  friendfhip  of  a  virtuous  Roman  emperor,  he  ended  his 
days,  in  a  good  old  age,  (feventy-fix,)  at  his  favourite  villa,  the  il- 
luftrious  fpot  of  Marathon,  where  he  meant  to  be  privately  buried  :  but 
the  afFedtion  of  the  Athenians,  who  regarded  him  as  a  father,  took  the 
body  from  his  domeftics,  and  conveyed  it,  with  the  moft  honourable 
folemnity,  to  one  of  the  public  ftrudtures  with  which  his  munificence 
had  decorated  their  city. 
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NOTE  XXVII.     Ver.  644. 
And  at  the  mournful  found  the  vfions  all  dfpers'd. 

"  Parmi  le  grand  nombre  des  raonumens  qu'  Adrien  fit  elever,  le  plus 
"  confiderable  etoit  fans  contredit  I'immenfe  edifice  qu'il  batit  au  pied 
"  de  Tivoli,  connu  fous  le  nom  de  Villa  Adriana,  maifon  d' Adrien,  dont 
"  les  debris  embrafl!ent  un  circuit  de  pres  de  dix  miles  d'ltalie*  Pour  fe 
"  former  une  idee  del'immenfitede  cette  conftrudion,  il  faut  fe  repre- 
"  fenter  qu'elle  renfermoit  prefque  toute  une  ville,  des  temples,  des  pa- 
"  leftres,  et  une  infinite'  d'autres  e'difices,  entre  autres  deux  the'atres,  dont 
"  I'un  peut  nous  donner  la  meilleure  notion  de  tons  les  edifices  de  ce 
"  genre.  C'eft  le  theatre  le  plus  entier  qui  nous  foit  refte  des  anciens  : 
"  on  y  voit  encore  le  portique,  les  falles  des  adeurs,  les  efcaliers  par  ou 
"  Ton  montoit  au  theatre,  la  porte  de  la  fcene,  les  portiques  late'raux  de 
"  I'avant  fcene,  I'orcheftre  et  la  place  des  inftrumens.  Ce  prince  avoit 
"  imite  dans  ce  palais  tout  ce  que  I'antiquite'  avoit  en  de  plus  celebre  : 
**  le  Lycee,  I'Academie,  le  Prytane'e,  le  Portique,  le  Temple  de  Thefla- 
"  lie,  et  le  Pe'cile  d'Athene,  il  y  avoit  meme  fait  repre'fenter  les  Champs 

"  Elyfees,  et  le  royaume  de  Pluton Les  ftatues  qu'on  a  tire'es  des  fo- 

"  uilles  de  cette  maifon  depuis  deux  cent  cinquante  ans,  ont  enrichi 
•'  tons  les  cabinets  de  1' Europe,  et  il  y  refte  encore  des  decouvertes  a  faire 
"  pour  nos  derniers  neveux." 

It  is  thus  that  Winkelmann  (in  the  Tranflation  of  Huber)  fpeaks  of 
this  imperial  villa,  that  feems  to  have  furpaffed  the  fplendor  of  Afiatic 
magnificence.  The  liberality  of  Hadrian  to  the  reviving  cities  of  Greece, 
and  particularly  to  Athens,  is  recorded  by  Paufanias,  and  forcibly  ex- 
preffed  in  the  two  following  verfes  that  were  engraved  in  the  Acropolis: 

T  T   2 
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A<(J'  ei(Ti  Advjvcii  ©•/i<rtu)g  tt^utov  ttoXis 
Ho'  A^fiMvUy  jc'sae  ©jjitsmj  ttoXis. 

The  magnificent  public  works,  and  the  motley  character  of  this  extra- 
ordinary emperor,  are  fmgularly  calculated  to  excite  the  oppofite  emo- 
tions of  admiration  and  difguft.  His  prepofterous  idea  of  deifying  An- 
tinous  is  fufficiently  explained  in  the  following  words  of  the  learned 
Spanheim  : 

"  Le  mignon  d'Hadrien  n'eft  que  trop  connu  de  I'hiftorien  de  la  vie 
"  de  cet  empereur ;  des  paflages  de  quelques  anciens  peres  de  I'Eglife, 
"  qui  en  font  mention,  et  ehtre  autres  d'Origene  en  plufieurs  endroits 
"  de  fon  excellent  livre  contre  Celfus ;  et  enfin  par  les  temples,  les  au- 
"  tels,  les  facrificateurs,  les  jeux,  les  ftatues  qu'  Hadrien  lui  fit  confa- 
"  crer  apres  fa  mort ;  le  tout  felon  Dion,  pour  s'etre  immole'  volon- 
"  tairement  aux  fuperftitions  de  fonmaitre.  Ajoutez  I'opinion  qu'avoit 
"  ce  meme  Hadrien,  on  faifoit  femblant  d'avoir  que  I'ame  de  cet  in- 
"  digne  favori  re9eue  dans  le  ciel  y  tenoit  la  place  d'un  aftre  brillant, 
"  fur  lequel  il  attachoit  fouvent  la  vue.  C'eft  dequoy  Julien  aufli  le 
"  raille,  et  en  meme  tems  raille  en  general  les  Grecs,  qui  par  une  hon- 
"  teufe  flatterie,  avoicnt  donne  place  a.  cet  Antinous  entre  leurs  aftres, 
"  comme  dans  le  globe  de  la  lune,  felon  la  remarque  de  Tatianus,  et 
"  qu'il  fe  prouve  encore  aujourdhuy  par  leurs  medailles." — Spanheim, 
Note  fur  les  Cejars  de  r  Empereur  yulien. 

The  praife  beftowed  by  hiftory  on  Hadrian,  in  his  charader  of  a 
fculptor,  "  proxime  Polycletos  et  Euphranoras,"  reminds  me  of  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  in  the  imperial  hiftorian  Vopifcus,  concerning  himfelf 
and  his  brother  hiftorians. 

Vopifcus  was  riding  in  a  carriage  with  his  illuftrious  friend  Tiberianus: 
"  Sermo  nobis,"  fays  the  hiftorian,  "  de  Trebellio  PoUione,  qui  a  duobus 
"  Phllippis  ufque  ad  divum  Claudium  et  ejus  fratrem  Quintillum,  im- 
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"  peratores  tarn  claros  quam  obfcuros  memorix  prodidit,  in  eodem  ve- 
"  hiculo  fuit,  aflerente  Tiberiano  quod  Pollio  multa  incuriofe,  multa 
"  breviter  prodidiflet :  me  contra  dicente,  neminem  fcriptorum  quan- 
"  turn  ad  hiftoriam  pertiiiet,  non  aliquid  efle  mentitum  :  prodente  quin- 
"  etiam,  in  quo  Livius,  in  quo  Saluftius,  in  quo  Cornelius  Tacitus,  in 
"  quo  denique  Trogus  manifeftis  teftibus  convincerentur  :  pedibus  in 
"  fententiam  tranfitum  faciens,  acmanum  porrigens  jucundampraeterea, 
"  Scribe,  inquit,  ut  libet :  fecurus  :  quod  velis  dicas :  habiturus  men- 
"  daciorum  comites,  quot  hiftoricae  eloquential  miramur  audores  ! !" — 
Vopisci,  Divtis  Aurelianus^  c.  2. 


END    OF    THE    NOTES    ON    THE    FOURTH    EPISTLE. 
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NOTE  I.     Ver.  26. 
lOiGH  at  the fculptiir  d form  of  Ammoti  s  fon. 

The  efFed  which  the  ftatue  of  Alexander  produced  on  the  mind  of 
JuUus,  is  circumftantially  defcribed  in  the  following  words  of  Suetonius  : 

"  Quxftori  ulterior  Hifpania  obvenit ;  ubi  cum  mandato  pr^Etoris 
*'  jure  dicendo  conventus  circumiret,  Gadefque  veniflet,  animad- 
"  verfa  apud  Herculis  templum  Magni  Alexandri  imagine,  inge- 
*'  muit ;  et  quafi  pertsefus  ignaviam  fuam,  quod  nihil  dum  a  fe  me- 
"  morablle  a£lum  effet  in  aetate  qua  jam  Alexander  orbem  terrarum 
"  fubegiffet,  miffionem  continuo  efBagitavit,  ad  captandas  quam  pri- 
"  mum  majorum  rerum  occafiones  in  Urbe." — Suetonius  in  Julio, 
c.  7. 
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NOTE  II.     Ver.  38. 

While  Mercy  hlejl  thee  as  her  dear  ally. 

A  temple  (perhaps  rather  an  altar)  in  Athens,  dedicated  to  Mercy 
by  the  defcendants  of  Hercules,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  Afylum. 
To  this  the  poet  Claudian  alludes  ; 

— —  Flentibus  aram, 
Et  proprium  miferis  numen  ftatuiftis  Athense. 

The  Afylum  that  Romulus  eftabliflied  in  his  new  city  is  defcribed  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffenfis.  Ovid  thus  fpeaks  of 
it  in  his  Fafti : 

Romulus  ut  faxo  lucum  circumdedit  alto  ; 

Cuilibet,  Hue,  inquit,  confuge,  tutus  eris.       Fast.  iii.  431. 

The  privileges  and  the  abufes  of  the  ancient  Afyla,  in  different 
countries,  have  probably  been  well  illuftrated  by  the  Abbe  Guafco,  in 
a  Treatife  which  he  wrote  exprefsly  on  this  interefting  fubjed: ;  a  book 
that  I  have  fought  for,  without  being  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  it. 
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NOTE  III.     Ver.  84. 

Virtue  s  prime  purpofe^  to  deferve  fuccefs . 

This  point  is  triumphantly  proved  in  the  mafterplece  of  Demofthe- 
nes,  his  Oration  IlEp*  "LritpoLvii ;  and  is  ftill  further  confirmed  by  the  honor 
which  the  Athenians  paid  to  his  memory,  and  the  privileges  they  granted 
tohis  defcendants. 

The  ftatue  raifed  to  this  moft  eloquent  and  incorruptible  of  patriots, 
after  his  deceafe,  was  executed  by  the  fculptor  Polyeudlus  ;  and  the 
verfes  infcribed  upon  it  (fometimes  erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  contain  a 
farcafm  on  his  military  condudl)  had  been  compofed  by  the  orator  on 
himfelf,  according  to  Demetrius  the  Magnefian,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch :  A(T9jo"af  re  y^oc^^xmov ,  ly^a-^iv  (oif  ^iv  AyifjcriTpiog  0  Mocyvrji;  (pYi(ri) 
TO  BTTt  T5JJ  eiKOvog  ocvTH  iXiyBiOV  iTTiyiypoc^fJi.ivov  VTTO  Tuv  ABtivociuv  V5-£fOV, 

EiTTSfi  KTov  fuf^viv  yvufji,vj  Ariy,o(r6ivei  £(r%ef , 
Ou  TTor'  ccv  EXXijfwv  yjp^ev  Ap^f  MocjceSuv. 

KeiTdt  Ss  BiKuv  7rX*;o-;oi/  m  Trspja-xoiVifrnAaTos  koci  th  fiufAH  tuv  SuSbkx  BeuiVy  wo 
UoXvBWTfs  TreTTotTiiJ.ivi^. — PlutaRCHUS,  in  Vitis  decern  Oratorum. 


U  U 
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NOTE  IV.     Ver.  114. 

^nd  Gratitude  and  Glory  blefs'd  her  aid. 

This  very  ftrlking  group  of  coloflal  ftatues,  ereded  to  honour  the 
Athenians,  is  mentioned  in  a  decree  of  the  Byzantians,  which  De- 
mofthenes  takes  a  becoming  pride  in  introducing  as  a  part  of  his  de- 
fence, in  his  fublime  vindication  of  his  own  pubUc  conduit : 

MOST.  edit.  Stock,  torn.  i.   p.  62. 


NOTE  V.     Ver.  140. 
Poignant  and /wee  t;  morality  and  praife. 

"  One  of  Pindar's  arts,"  fays  Dr.  Warton,  "  which  Lord  Bacon  has 
"  obferved,  and  in  which  his  copiers  fail,  is  the  introdudion  of  many 
"  moral  reflexions."  The  memorable  ftatue  which  the  Athenians  fo 
gratefully  raifed  to  this  animated  poet  is  agreeably  defcribed  in  a  letter 
of  ^fchines  the  orator  : 

KoidvifAevos  tvSvf4.tx,rt  text  Aup«  0  Ylivox^og  diuorj[Ji,oi  e^wv,  ««<  ett;  tcov  yovx- 
Tuv  avsiXtyfd.ivov  fit^Xtov. 
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NOTE  VI.     Ver.  174. 
W/je»  the  barbarian  force  overthrew  your  towers. 

0/05   VBVIKIIKOTCIV,     KKi   TTH    TX  TTlKlXCiUTOt,    TjV   (rU[/.XTX,    ((pfj ,     OTS   01    fixf^XfOl   VUUV 

Tijv  TToXtv  eTToXio^Kuv. — Plutarchi  Apophthegmata^  edit.  410.  p.  22. 


NOTE  VII.     Ver.  190. 
Her  Jingle,  namekfs,  defpicable  fon. 

The  particulars  of  this  remarkable  incident,  the  condemnation  of  the 
ftatue,  for  having  occafioned  the  death  of  its  envious  enemy,  and  the 
fubfequent  divine  honours  that  were  paid  to  Theagenes  when  his  image 
was  reftored,  according  to  an  admonition  from  the  Pythian  oracle  are 
pioufly  related  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  Paufanias. 


NOTE  VIII.    Ver.  220. 

And  as  a  guardian  power  this  patriot  Greek  rever'd. 

Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Aratus,  has  mentioned  the  ftatue  of  the  hero 
and  preferved  its  infcription. 


u  u  2 
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NOTE  IX.     Ver.  236. 

The  friend  "who  taught  him  virtue  s  noblejl  tone. 

y\.i^^i^a,Ty\q  0  HEpfnjj  oiv^ptxvToc,  TlKxTuvog  ocveBero  Big  tyiv  AKxavif^ixv  kxi  STTi- 
ypaif/e,  MtBfuouTrig  0  PoSo(3oiTii  ITepcrijf  Macrocig  sijcovca  uveBero  TlXoiTuvog,  v;v 
litXaviuv  BTToiTia-e. — DioGENES  Laertius,  edit.  Lipfise,  p.  189. 

NOTE  X.     Ver.  241. 
By  JEfof  s Jlattte  Greece  this  lejfon  gave. 

A  remark  of  the  elegant  and  moral  Phsdrus  : 

^fopo  ingentem  ftatuam  pofuere  Attici, 
Servulumque  collocarunt  seterna  in  bafi : 
Patere  honoris  fcirent  ut  cun£li  viam  : 
Nee  generi  tribui,  fed  virtuti  gloriam. 

This  public  memorial,  juftlyraifed  by  the  Athenians  to  the  meritori- 
ous ^fop,  was  the  work  of  Lyfippus.  The  fculptor  and  the  moralift 
are  both  applauded  in  a  Greek  epigram  compofed  on  this  ftatue : 

ArAGIOT    ZXOAASTIXOT, 

£i?   imOVX  AKTUTTiS. 
'EvyS    "TTOtUV   AvCITTTTi    yBpUV,     ^IKUUVie  TTXoCS'tX, 

AetKiXov  AicruTra  (TTria-xo  th  "Luf^iv, 
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ETTTa  <ro(puv  e[Jt,7rpo(rdev,   iiru  ksivoi  fiiv  tt,va.yy.viv 

Off  h  (ro(poi5  f4,v6oi?  KOii  TrXafTjitao-/  jcaiftcn  Xs^ocg 

To  yXVKV   Tif  jt*u9»   KOiXoV  fX}l    SiXiOCf. 


Grotii  Verfio. 

Fiftorum,  Lyfippe,  decus  Sicyonie,  laudo 

ilEfopi  Samii  quod  fenis  effigiem 
Antelocas  feptem  Graecis  fapientibus  :   horum 

Nam  didis  vis  eft  plurima,  fuada  deeft. 
Ille  docet  verum  blanda  fub  imagine  falfi, 

Sed  docet,  et  monftrat  feria  cundta  joco. 
Afpra  juvent  alios :  Samii  me  fabula  mulcet 

Utile  fub  dulci  qu^e  clepit  illecebra. 

Agathias,  on  the  Statue  of  jSfop. 

Well  haft  thou  done,  Lyfippus,  thus  to  place 
Thy  fculptur'd  ^fop  high  on  Honour's  bafe, 
Before  the  feven  fages.     Their  difcourfe 
In  foft  perfuafion  fails,  though  not  in  force. 
His  fapient  fidion  timely  truth  fupplies  ; 
Sporting  he  leads  his  hearer  to  be  wife. 
We  (hun  harfti  counfel :  but  this  Samian  fage 
Of  fable  forms  a  feaft  for  ev'ry  age. 
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NOTE  XI.     Ver.  248. 

Reverd  his  glory  as  a  public  iruji. 

Diogenes  Laertius  aflerts,  in  his  Life  of  Socrates,  that  the  Athenians 
immediately  repented  their  conduit  tow.ards  the  philofopher,  and  ho- 
noured his  memory  by  a  pubUc  ftatue  of  brafs,  the  work  of  Lyfippus ! 
It  is  remarkable  that  two  men,  one  efteemed  the  wifeft,  and  the  other 
the  wittieft  of  the  Greeks,  Socrates  and  Lucian,  were  bred  to  the  pro- 
feffionof  fculpture.  The  vivacity  of  Lucian,  and  his  antipathy  to  a  fe- 
vere  relation,  his  matter,  probably  precluded  that  comic  genius  from 
making  any  confiderable  advances  in  an  art  which  requires  the  fteadieft 
union  of  induftry  and  talent.  But  Socrates  is  known  to  have  executed 
fome  works,  as  a  ftatuary,  that  were  objedts  of  public  regard.  Pau- 
fanias  has  noticed  the  Graces,  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  as  the  work 
of  the  philofopher  ;  and  in  obferving  that  thefe  and  the  elder  Golden 
Graces  of  Bupalus  were  not  deftitute  of  drapery,  he  profefles  himfelf 
unable  to  difcover  what  artift  introduced  the  cuftom,  prevalent  in  his 
time,  of  reprefenting  the  Graces  naked.  Falconet  imagines  that  ftatues 
executed  by  Socrates  could  have  but  a  trifling  degree  of  merit  as  works 
of  art,  from  the  philofopher's  having  quitted  the  profeflion  very  early  in 
life  :  but  the  more  candid  Greeks  feem  inclined  to  applaud  the  laudable 
endeavours  of  juvenile  talent ;  and  a  Greek  epigram  on  a  very  young 
fculptor,  Eutychides,  fpeaks  of  him  as  equal  to  Praxiteles,  though  cala- 
mitoufly  hurried  out  of  life  at  the  age  of  fixteen  : 

nfcc^iTBXag  rvdav  Xao^oos   an  x^fnuv, 

Q'^KBV  u(pO(,^TTOC^Ui;  UKVTXT     Big    OilOOi 
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NOTE  XII.     Ver.  264. 
And  raWd atjiatues  rats' d  in  woman's  name. 

Let  me  introduce  the  juft  and  polite  Guafco,  defending  the  fair  fex 
againft  the  afperity  of  the  Roman  cenfor  : 

"  Caton  le  cenfeur,  toujours  zclepour  le  maintien  des  maximes  prim- 
"  ordiales,  et  peut-etre  quelquefois  un  peu  fujet  a  I'humeur,  blamoit 
"  comme  un  abus  les  ftatues  qu'on  dreflbit  aux  dames  Romaines  dans 
"  les  provinces,  le  regardant  comme  chofe  contraire  aux  vieilles  max- 
"  imes  de  la  fimplicite  et  de  la  decence  des  mceurs ;  cependant  les 
"  blames  de  Caton  ne  parvinrent  point  a  arreter  cette  pratique  meme 
*'  dans  la  capitale  de  Tempire. 

"  Plutarque  aufli  philofophe,  mais  plus  galant  que  Caton,  fans  parler 
"  de  ce  dernier,  mais  probablement  dans  I'intention  de  le  refuter,  fait 
*'  I'apologie  des  monumens  eleves  en  I'honneur  des  femmes  illuftres  *, 
"  et  foutient  qu'elles  avoient  droit  aufli  bien  que  les  hommes,  aux  mo- 
"  numens  qui  font  vivre  dans  la  pofterite,  toutes  les  fois  qu'elles  les 
"  avoient  merites  par  des  vertus  et  des  actions  brillantes  ;  ajoutant 
"  plufieurs  exemples  qui  prouvent  que  la  vertu  du  beau  fexe  peut  etre 
"  auffi  utile  a  I'etat  que  celle  des  hommes.  En  effet,  s'il  arrive  que 
"  s'elevant  au-deflus  de  fa  foiblefle  naturelle,  une  femme  donne  des 
"  exemples  d'une  vertu  fuperieure,  pourquoi  la  priveroit-on  des 
"  honneurs  patriotiques,  pourquoi  6teroit-on  de  devant  les  yeux  des 
*'  monumens  capables  d'encourager  fon  fexe  a  fe  vouer  au  bien  public  ? 
"  Car  quoiqu'on  flatte  perpe'tuellement  les  charmes  du  beau  fexe, 
"  quoiqu'on  en  abufe  fans  cefle,  on  ne  confidere  pas  aflez  la  puiflante 

"  •  Dans  le  Traite  des  Femmes  Vertueufes." 
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"  influence  que  les  femmes  peuvent  avoir  comme  meres,  comme 
"  epoufes,  comme  citoyennes,  en  bien  des  occafions  et  en  mille 
"  manieres  fur  I'efprit  et  fur  le  coeur." — De  PUfage  des  Statues^  p.  269. 


NOTE  XIII.     Ver.  272. 
E  en  from  a  hojiile  king  extorted  praife, 

"  Cloelia  Virgo,  una  ex  obfidibus,  quum  caftra  Etrufcorum  forte  baud 
*'  procul  ripa  Tiberis  locata  eflTent,  fruftrata  cuftodes,  dux  agminis  vir- 
"  ginum  inter  tela  hoftium  Tiberim  tranavit,  fofpitefque  omnes  Romam 
"  ad  propinquos  reftituit. 

"  Quod  ubi  regi  nuntiatum  eft,  primo  incenfus  ira deinde  in  ad- 

"  mirationem  verfus,  '  Supra  Coclites  Muciofque,'  dicere,  '  id  facinus 
"  efle.'  Pace  redintegrata,  Romani  novam  in  fcemina  virtutem  novo 
"  genere  honoris,  ftatua  equeftri,  donavere.  In  fumma  facra  via  fuit 
"  pofita  Virgo  infidens  equo." — Liv.  lib.  ii.  c.  13. 


NOTE  XIV.     Ver.  oU. 
Confwnmate  beauty,  and  the  true  fublime. 

Cornelia  was  the  admired  model  of  the  maternal  charadter  in  ancient 
Rome.  Her  fons  and  the  people  feem  to  have  fympathized  in  afFedion- 
ate  veneration  towards  this  illuftrious  woman  :  and  a  ftatue  was  raifed  to 
the  living  parent  with  that  moft  fimple  and  eloquent  infcription,  "  Cor- 
"  nelia,  Mater  Gracchorum."  Pliny  defcribes  the  ftatue  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

"  Sedens,  foleifque  fine  amento  infignis,  in  Metelli  publica  Porticu : 
*'  quae  ftatua  nunc  eft  inOdavia;  operibus." — Lib.  xxxiv.  c.  6. 
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NOTE  XV.     Ver.  326. 
ILxprefs'd  the  feelings  of  that  parting  hour. 

This  anecdote,  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  in  all  the  records  of  Pagan 
hiftory,  is  well  related  in  the  following  words  of  Paufanias  : 

To  0£  ccyaX^a.  rv^q  hicoxjq,  TfiocKovrtu  "TTov  cTTaaix  a,Tnyov  Trig  TroXeaj,  Ikccchh 
fjiiv  (xvocQyiiA.ot,  stvoci'  7roii/i9'/iv(xi  oe  em  Xoyu  (pacrt  roiuos.  Or  boukbv  0§uir(ret  Oj;- 
viXo7rr,v  •yvvociKoc,  lycxfiiog,  STreifoiTo  f/.ev  kxtoixiitoci  xxi  avTov  Oou(rcrBOi  sv  Auxe- 
ooctfjiovi'  CKxf^ocfrctvc^v  Si  ixiiv\i,  deVTBfx  Tr,v  QvyoiTBfx  iXBTBUB  y.xTXfxBivxt,  Kut 
B^of[Z'xy!,BV7;g   eg   19xk7;v    STrazoXcuSuv  ~u  uaf^xri   bobito.     OaucrcrBug  Sb  TBag  ubv 

rjVBlXBTOy     TBXog   CB     BX.BXiVB   (TWUZCXudBIV  nyjVBXoTTrjU   BXHCXV,     ri     TOV   TTXTBaX     BXo- 

fievTjv  avayrupB  v  Bg  AxxBocx.ifjt.cvx'  xxi  rr^v  x7roxftvx(rdxi  (pxcriv  hOBV  ByxaXut^/x- 
fABVTig  oe  TTfog  to  epa-rijytta;,  Ixxfiog  ttv  fjt.Bv,  xtb  d'/j  cvvntg  ug  (2'dXBrxi  xttibvxi 
yATx  OoviTcrecog,  xpivjcrty'  xyx/j^x  Ob  xvB^fixBv  Aicag'  bvtxu^x  yxa  Tr^g  ooa 
TT^oyixarxv  viovt  Tr,v  riTji/eXoTnjv  XByaciv  ByxxX'j-^xarSut  — P.  263. 
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NOTE  XVI.     Ver.  340. 
And  with  a  graceful  terror  tremble  Jl'ill. 


The  following  little  poem  of  Claudian  was  written  on  the  group  of 
interefting  figures  to  which  1  have  alluded  : 


De  pils  Fratribus  et  eorum  Statuis  quae  funt  apud  Catinani. 

Adfpice  fudantes  venerando  pondere  fratres, 

Divino  meritos  femper  honore  coli. 
Jufta  quibus  rapidje  ceffit  reverentia  flamrase, 

Et  mirata  vagas  repulit  iEtna  faces. 
Complexi  manibus  fultos  cervice  parentes, 

Adtollunt  vultus,  adcelerantque  gradus. 
Grandsevi  gemina  fublimes  prole  feruntur, 

Et  cara  natos  implicuere  mora. 
Nonne  vides,  ut  fseva  fenex  incendia  monftret  ? 

Ut  trepido  genitrix  invocet  ore  Deos  ? 
Erexit  formido  comam,    perque  omne  metallum 

Fufus  in  adtonito  palluit  acre  tremor. 
In  juvenum  membris  animofus  cernitur  horror, 

Atque  oneri  metuens,  impavidufque  fui. 
Rejeda;  vento  chlamydes  :  dextram  exerit  ille, 

Gontentus  l^eva  fuftinuifle  patrem. 
Aft  illi  duplices  in  nodura  colligit  ulnas, 

Cautior  in  fexu  debiliore  labor. 
Hoc  quoque  praeteriens  oculis  ne  forte  relinquas, 

Artificis  tacitac  quod  meruere  raanus. 
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On  the  Statues  at  Catlna. 

Behold,  with  hallow'd  weight  thefe  Brothers  bend  ! 

Eternal  honour  on  their  toil  attend  ! 

Etna's  fierce  torrents  paufe  as  they  retire, 

And  back  with  rev'rence  turns  the  wand'ring  fire. 

Clafping  their  Parents  on  their  fhoulders  plac'd, 

They  raife  their  eyes,  and  through  the  ruin  hafte  ; 

Aloft  the  elders,  in  their  offspring's  guard, 

With  dear  incumbrance  their  quick  fteps  retard. 

See,  the  fire  points  where  conflagration  falls, 

While  on  the  Gods  the  trembling  mother  calls  ! 

Their  hair  ftarts  up  in  terror  !     Through  the  brafs 

An  univerfal  fhudder  feems  to  pafs. 

A  bolder  horror  in  the  youths  is  fliewn, 

More  firm,  and  fearing  for  their  charge  alone. 

Their  vefts  blown  back,  his  right  hand  one  extends, 

Confiding  that  the  left  his  fire  defends: 

His  load  with  twifted  arms  the  other  holds  ; 

So  fonder  care  the  weaker  fex  infolds. 

Nor  unrewarded  by  difcernment's  praife 

Be  this  nice  merit,  that  mute  art  difplays  ; 
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Nam  confanguineos  eadem  cum  forma  figuret, 

Hie  propior  matri  fit  tamen,  ille  patri. 
DifTimiles  animos  folertia  temperat  artis, 

Alter  in  alterius  redditur  ore  parens. 
Et  nova  germanis  paribus  difcrimina  prsbens, 

Divifit  vultus  cum  pietate  faber. 
O  bene  naturae  memores,  documenta  fuperna: 

JuftiticC,  juvenum  numina,  vota  fenum, 
Qui  fpretis  opibus  medios  properaftis  in  ignes 

Nil  praster  fandam  tollere  Canitiem. 
Haud  equidem  immerito  tanta  virtute  reprefTas 

Enceladi  fauces  obriguifle  reor. 
Ipfe  redundantem  frxnavit  Mulciber  ^tnam, 

Lcederet  exempli  ne  monumenta  pii. 
Senferunt  elementa  fidem  :  pater  adfuit  Either, 

Teraque  maternum  fedulajuvit  onus. 
Quod  fi  notus  amor  provexit  in  aftra  Laconas, 

jEneam  Phrygio  raptus  ab  igne  pater; 
Si  vetus  Argolicos  illuftrat  gloria  fratres, 

Qui  fua  materno  colla  dedere  jugo. 
Cur  non  Amphinomo,  cur  non  tibi,  fortis  Anapi, 

Sternum  Siculus  templa  dicavit  honos  ? 
Plura  licet  fummse  dederit  Trinacria  laudi, 

Noverit  hoc  majus  fe  genuifle  nihil. 
Nee  doleat  damnis,  quse  devius  intulit  ardor  : 

Nee  gemat  exuftas  igne  furente  domos. 
Non  potuit  pietas  flamma  cefTante  probari, 

Emtum  eft  ingenti  clade  perenne  decus. 
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Fraternal  likenefs  in  the  youths  admire, 

Tho'  one  refleds  his  mother,  one  his  fire. 

Thus  ikilful  art  makes  different  minds  agree. 

And  either  Parent  in  each  Child  you  fee  : 

Each  Youth  with  pious  love  the  fculptor  warms. 

With  new  diftindions  in  refembling  forms. 

O  ye  (to  nature  true,  and  heaven  your  guide. 

Light  to  the  young,  the  elders'  wifli  or  pride,) 

Who  rufh'd  thro'  fire,  and  not  from  lucre's  rage. 

But  keen  to  fave  the  fandlity  of  age  ! 

Enceladus,  thy  flame-diff"ufuig  jaws 

Such  virtue  filenc'd  to  a  folemn  paufe : 

His  flowing  Etna  Mulciber  repreft. 

Left  piety  fhould  lofe  fo  dear  a  teft : 

The  elements  rever'd  their  faith — air,  earth, 

Gave  a  parental  aid  to  filial  worth. 

If  Spartan  fons  by  love  to  heaven  afpire ; 

If  Troy's  ^neas  by  his  refcued  fire  ; 

If  youths  of  Argos  fliine  a  double  ftar. 

The  youths  who  fondly  drew  their  mother's  Car  ! 

Say  why,  Amphinomus,  Anapius,  why 

Does  no  juft  fhrine  forbid  your  fame  to  die  ? 

Tho'  Sicily  has  many  claims  to  praife, 

A  nobler  claim  than  yours  fhe  ne'er  could  raife. 

Let  her  not  grieve,  to  conflagration  doom'd, 

Nor  mourn  the  fabrics  in  thefe  flames  confuni't!  ; 

Virtue,  without  fuch  proof,  had  loft  her  crown  ; 

Wide  ruin  was  the  price  of  infinite  renown. 
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NOTE  XVII.     Ver.  378. 

Worthy  to  live  in  7nonumcntal Jlorie. 

This  memorable  incident    is  recorded  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of 
Timoleon. 


NOTE  XVIII.     Ver.  384. 
The  dupe  of  vanity  s  delirious  Jire, 

Ovid  and  Roufleau  have  immortalized  the  delirium  of  Pygmalion, 
with  the  charms  of  playful  imagination,  and  fafcinating  fenfibility. 


NOTE  XIX.     Ver.  386. 
Condemiid  to  bellow  in  his  brazen  beajl. 

Quam  bene  difpofitum  terris,  ut  dignus  iniqui 
Fructus  confilii  primis  au£loribus  inftet ! 


Sic  opifex  tauri  tormentorumque  repertor. 

Qui  funefta  novo  fabricaverat  sera  dolori 

Primus  inexpertum,  vSiculo  cogente  tyranno, 

Senfit  opus,  docuitque  fuum  mugire  juvencum.         Claudian. 

This  celebrated  brazen  bull,  in  which  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum,  is  faid  to  have  tortured  its  cruel  artificer,  was  feized  by  the  Car- 
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thaginlans  with  the  reft  of  their  Sicilian  plunder,  and  conveyed  to  their 
own  city  by  the  vi£torious  Imilcar.  A  more  powerful  Roman  con- 
queror feized  it  again  in  the  fpoils  of  Carthage  ;  and,  according  to  Ci- 
cero, (who  mentions  the  circumftance  in  his  Orations  againft  Verres,) 
reftored  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Agrigentum. 


NOTE  XX.     Ver.  388. 
Of  vile  obfcenity  the  venal  tool. 

I  have  read  of  a  ftatuary  who  fignalized  himfelf  at  Rome  by  this 
abufe  of  his  art ;  but  his  name  efcaped  my  recoUedlion,  and  it  is  better 
forgotten  than  remembered. 


NOTE  XXr.     Ver.  400. 

Of  ancient  genius  give  a  -wider  view. 

"  Admiratur  et  Pafiteles  (fays  Pliny,)  qui  et  quinque  volumina 
"  fcripfit  nobilium  operum  in  toto  orbe.  Natus  hie  in  Grsecix  Italise 
"  ora,  et  civitate  Romana  donatus  cum  iis  oppidis,  Jovem  fecit  eburneum 
"  in  Metelli  atde,  qua  campus  petitur.  Accidit  ei,  cum  in  navalibus, 
"  ubi  feras  Africans  erant,  per  caveam  intuens  leonem  caelaret,  ut  ex 
"  alia  cavea  panthera  erumperet,  non  levi  periculo  diligentiffimi  artificis. 
*'  Feciffe  opera  complura  dicitur ;  fed  quse  fecerit,  nominatim  non 
*'  refertur."     Lib.  36.  c.  5. 
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NOTE  XXII.     Ver.  426. 
With  alt  the  fplendor  of  departed  power. 

Thofe  who  are  amufed  by  obferving  the  oppofite  extremes  into  which 
prejudice  and  partiaHty  are  apt  to  be  hurried  in  defcribing  the  lame 
author,  may  be  gratified  in  comparing  what  the  French  fculptor  Fal- 
conet, and  his  countryman  M.  de  la  Nauze,  have  faid,  one  to  depreciate, 
and  the  other  to  magnify,  the  merits  of  Pliny  as  a  writer  upon  art. 
Perhaps  the  fpirit  of  that  indefatigable  and  illuftrious  Roman,  if  we 
could  queftion  him  on  the  fubjed,  would  equally  fmile  at  the  bitter  de- 
traction and  the  exaggerated  praife,  confeffing  ingenuoufly  that  he 
really  deferved  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  In  his  great  and  unfi- 
niftied  work  it  is  certainly  not  difficult  to  find  fome  confiderable  imper- 
fedions ;  yet  taken  altogether  it  is  a  moft  valuable  and  glorious 
monument  of  induftry,  intelligence,  and  good-nature. 


NOTE  XXIII.     Ver.  4^0. 
Thy  Panorama  of  enchanting  Greece. 

The  charader  of  Paufanias  is  very  juftly  delineated  by  M.  de  Caylus. 

"  Rien  n'eft  plus  capable  de  fixer  nos  idees  fur  la  magnificence  des 
"  Grecs,  &  fur  la  maniere  dont  ils  ont  cultive  les  arts,  que  le  recit  de 
"  Paufanias.  Ce  voyageur  celebre  a  vu,  dans  difFerentes  parties  de  la 
*'  Grece  qu'il  a  parcourues,  deux  mille  huit  cens  vingt-fcpt  ftatues,  ou 
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"  environ et  fi  Ton  pent  foup^onner  avec  quelque  raifon,  que 

"  fes  connoifiances  n'etoient  pas  fort  etendues,  du  moins  il  donne  a 
"  chaque  pas  les  preuves  de  fon  amour  pour  la  verite." — Antiqtiites^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  106. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  know  fo  little  concerning  the  perfonal 
hiftory  of  a  traveller,  to  whom  we  are  fo  highly  indebted  for  a  mafs  of 
moft  interefling  information:  it  appears  however  from  a  paflage  in  his 
work,  that  he  wrote  his  Grecian  Travels  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  the 
latter  Antonine  ;  and  from  his  mentioning  no  emperor  of  a  later  date, 
he  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  in  his  reign. 


NOTE  XXIV.     Ver.  460. 

And  moral  beauty  decorates  the  whole. 

The  Latin  folio  of  Francis  Junius  De  Pidura  Veterum  is  a  work  of 
extenfive  erudition,  and  equal  philanthropy.  The  very  ftudious  and 
amiable  author  was  born  in  the  Palatinate,  1599  :  he  firft  embraced  the 
profelTion  of  arms,  but  foon  quitted  it  on  the  eftablifhment  of  peace  ; 
and  after  travelling  to  France,  he  vifited  England,  and  refided  for  thirty 
years  in  the  family  of  that  illuftrious  lover  of  art,  the  celebrated  earl  of 
Arundel ;  a  clrcumftance  peculiarly  favourable  to  his  elaborate  produc- 
tion. The  firft  edition  of  it  was  printed  in  Holland  ;  but  tlie  fecond, 
with  many  additions,  and  a  life  of  the  author  by  Gra:vius,  was  publifhed 
in  London,  1694. 

A  letter  from  Grotius,  dated  Paris,  1638,  in  returning  thanks  to 
Junius  for  a  copy  of  his  book,  contains  the  following  judicious  and  ele- 
gant defcriptlon  of  its  merit : 

y  Y 
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"   Milor  diffulam  ledionem,  judicium,  ordinem,  &  quce  ex  cundis 

"  artibus  ad  banc  artem  ornandam  attulifli.     Plane  fimile  mihi  videtur 

*'  hoc   opus  tuum  illis  imaginibiis  quse  e  lapilUs  diverficoloribus  com- 

"  paginatis  fiunt,   qualis  ilia  Satyri  Epigrammate  Grseco   celebrata,   & 

"  Theuderici  Gotborum  regis   memorata  Procopio.     Dele£iat  varietas, 

"  multoque  magis  ex  ifta  varietate  confurgens  pulchra  fpecies.    Rogo 

"  te  ut  multa  des  nobis  fimilia." 

Junius  died  at  Windfor,  in  the  houfe  of  his  nephew  Voffi us:   and  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,    to  whom  this  moft   mild  and   laborious  fcholar 
bequeathed  his  books,  has  honoured  his  memory  with  an  epitaph  that 
contains  the  following  very  pleafing  eulogy  : 
Per  omnem  statem 
Sine  querela  aut  injuria  cujufquam 
Mufis  tantum  et  fibi  vacavit. 


NOTE  XXV.     Ver.  476. 
And  funk  from  glorious  toil  to  dark  repofe. 

The  abbe  Guafco  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  ftudies  for  a  long 
time  fufpended,  and  at  laft  terminated  by  a  calamity  peculiarly  fevere  to 
a  man  of  letters, — the  failure  of  his  fight.  He  modeftly  clofes  his 
learned  and  interefting  work  upon  Statues  with  the  following  pathetic 
apology : 

"  Force'  par  la  perte  de  ma  vue  de  quitter  la  plume,  je  vais  vivre  dans 
"  un  repos  auquel  les  lettres  ne  perdront  rien.  Je  crains  meme  que  cet 
"  ouvrage  ne  foit  une  preuve  que  j'aurois  du  m'y  livrer  plutot,  d'autant 
"  plus  que  mon  e'tat  ne  me  permet  point  de  revoir  &  corriger  ce  que 
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"  j'ecrlvis  il  y  a  dix  ans,  &  que  je  difFcrois  toujours  de  publier  dans 
*'  I'efperance  trompeufe  de  pouvoir  y  donner  encore  la  derniere  main." 
— De  rUfage  des  Statues ^  p.  49 1 . 

The  preface  to  the  book  I  have  juft  cited  contains  fome  pleafing  let- 
ters between  the  author  and  his  brother,  an  officer  of  diftindtion,  whom 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  furvive.  The  abbe'  was  an  honorary  member 
of  the  French  Academy;  and  he  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with 
Montefquieu,  as  I  difcover  from  a  little  volume  of  letters  that  he  pub- 
liflied  foon  after  the  deceafe,  and  with  the  name  of  his  illuftrious 
friend. 


NOTE  XXVI.     Ver.  500. 

Each  changeful  feature^  and  her  inmojl  foul. 

Though  the  eager  enthufiaftic  fpirit  of  WInkelman  expofed  him  oc- 
cafionally  to  delufion  and  to  ridicule,  there  is  fuch  a  portion  of  folid  and 
of  fplendid  merit  in  his  great  work,  the  Hiftory  of  Art,  as  can  hardly 
fail  to  confer  upon  its  author  an  honourable  immortality.  The  excel- 
lencies and  the  failings  of  this  animated  writer  are  candidly  difplayed  in 
the  eulogy  infcribed  to  him  by  his  accomplifhed  friend  Heyne,  the 
profefTor  of  Gottingen.  In  the  copious  tide  of  tranflations  from  the 
German  which  has  recently  enriched  the  literature  of  our  country,  it  is 
matter  of  furprife  and  regret  to  thofe  who  delight  in  the  arts,  that  the 
works  of  Winkelman  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  He  has 
found  creditable  tranflators  both  in  France  and  Italy.  Time  will  pro- 
bably produce  a  colledion  of  all  his  different  works  on  defign,  in  a 
becoming  Englilh  drefs,  with  a  fuitable  account  of  a  writer  whofe  pro- 
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dudlons  are  replete  with  learning,  tafte,  and  genius  ;  and  whofe  per- 
fonal  hiftory  is  particularly  interefting. 

What  an  incentive  to  ftudious  youth  in  the  humble  clafles  of  life, 
to  trace  the  fon  of  a  German  cobler  overcoming  the  perplexities  of  in- 
digent obfcurity,  and  qualifying  himfelf  to  inftru£l  the  connoifleurs  of 
Italy,  and  to  prefide  over  the  antiquities  of  Rome.  He  was  born  at 
Stendal  in  Brandenburgh,  1717  ;  and  ftabbed  at  Triefte  by  an  itinerant 
Italian,  who  vainly  hoped  to  rob  him  of  fome  valuable  metals  that  he 
had  received  as  a  prefent  on  his  vifit  to  the  court  of  Vienna. 

Winkelman,  notwithftanding  the  many  wounds  he  received,  lived 
long  enough  to  forgive  his  aflaffin,  and  to  bequeath  his  property  to  his 
illuftrious  friend  and  patron  cardinal  Alexander  Albani. 


NOTE  XXVir.     Ver.  520. 
And  charm  d  thy  fp'irit  thro  thejlmdes  of  death. 

The  delight  and  advantages  arifiing  from  a  lively  and  liberal  paflion 
for  the  fine  arts  were  never  more  forcibly  exemplified  than  in  the 
youthful,  and  in  the  declining  days,  of  that  accomplifhed  nobleman  the 
Comte  de  Caylus.  Born  of  a  very  illuftrious  family  in  1692,  he  began 
his  career  of  public  life  as  a  foldier ;  but  on  the  peace  of  Raftadt,  he 
amufed  his  aQive  fpirit  by  travelling  to  Italy.  In  the  courfe  of  his  ex- 
curfion,  he  made  a  frank  offer  of  his  fword  in  defence  of  Malta,  then 
threatened  by  the  Turks  :  the  alarm  of  that  ifland  pafled  away,  and  the 
count  returned  to  Paris.  The  love  of  travelling,  and  a  paffionate  at- 
tachment to  the  ftudy  of  antiquities,  now  induced  him  to  relinquifh  his 
military  profeffion.     He  wifhed  to  vifit  the  fcenes  of  ancient  art,  and 
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feized  the  opportunity  of  embarking  for  the  eaft  with  a  new  embaflador 
from  his  country  to  Conftantinople.  As  they  ftopt  at  Smyrna,  he  was 
eager  to  furvey  the  ruins  of  Ephefus  ;  their  diftance  from  Smyrna  was 
only  the  journey  of  a  day.  His  friends  endeavoured  to  diffuade  him 
from  attempting  it,  by  difplaying  the  danger  he  muft  incur,  as  the 
country  was  infefted  by  a  mercilefs  banditti,  under  a  formidable  chief, 
Caracayali. 

But  in  the  Comte  de  Caylus  (fays  his  Eulogift)  fear  was  always  fub- 
ordinate  to  defire.     He  accomplifhed  his  wifhes  by  an  adventurous  de- 
vice :  clothing  himfelf  in  a  fimple  linen  drefs,  and  taking  with  him  no- 
thing that  could  tempt  rapacity,  he  fet  forth  with  two  of  the  banditti, 
who  were  fuffered,  from  motives  of  public  apprehenfion,  to  vifit  Smyrna 
occafionally.     He  had  made  a  bargain  with  thefe  men,  on  a  promife  of 
paying  them  liberally  on  his  fafe  return.     They  conduced  him,  with 
an  interpreter,  to  their  captain.     Caracayali,  pleafed  with  his  animated 
vifitor,  took  a  pleafure  in  gratifying  his  curiofity.     He  told  him  there 
were  ruins  ftill  nearer,  that  deferved  his  attention ;  and  to  convey  him 
thither    with   the  utmoft  celerity,  he   fupplied   him   with   two   of  the 
fineft  Arabian  courfers.     The  Comte  feemed  to  be  tranfported  by  magic 
to  the  interefting  fpot :    it  prefented  to  him   the  ruins  of  Colopton. 
After  enjoying  that  unexpedted  and  delightful  fcene,  he  returned  to  pafs 
the   night  in  a  fort  that  formed  the  refidence  of  Caracayali ;  and  the 
next  day  he  devoted  to  the  ruins  of  Ephefus.     Of  the  ftate  in  which 
he  found  the  famous  temple  of  Diana,  he  has  left  a  memoir :   but  the 
nature  of  my  prefent  work  does  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on  the  extended 
life  and  numerous  produ£lions  of  this  engaging  character  :   I  haften  to 
fpeak  of  his  latter  days.     After  returning  to  France,  and  vifiting  Lon- 
don more  than  once  ;  after  pafling  many  years  in  active,  though  feden- 
tary  life,   in  various  compofitions,  particularly  his  Academical  Memoirs 
on  different  Branches  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  his  very  compre- 
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henfive  CoUedlon  of  Antiquities,  this  amiable  praftical  ftudent,  and  mU" 
nificent  patron  of  art,  began  in  1764  to  fhew  that  his  robuft  frame  was 
tending  to  diflblution.  He  triumphed  for  fome  time  over  the  corporeal 
miferies  of  decaying  nature,  by  the  exertions  of  an  active,  enlightened, 
and  affedionate  fpirit : — "  II  vifita,"  (fays  his  eloquent  eulogift  M.  le 
Beau,  from  whom  I  have  drawn  this  brief  account  of  his  interefting 
hero,)  "  il  vifita  fes  amis,  les  f9avans,  les  artiftes,  dont  il  alloit  animer  les 

"  travaux,  tandis  qu'il  mouroit  lui-meme Tout  etoit  mort  en  lui, 

"  mais  I'amour  des  lettres  refpiroit  encore. — II  expira  1765.  L'Aca- 
"  demie,  les  arts,  le  monde  literaire,  ont  perdu  leur  plus  vif  encourage- 
"  ment,  une  refource  toujours  adive,  &  leur  plus  zele  bienfaiteur."— 
Eloge  Hi/lorique  de  M.  le  Comte  de  Caylus. 


NOTE  XXVIII.     Ver.  532. 

But  which  may  bejl  befriend  art,  Jcience,  truth,  and  life. 

The  incident  which  gave  rife  to  the  clofing  verfes  of  this  epiftle  is 
mentioned  by  M.  de  Caylus  himfelf :  in  his  Antiquities  he  exprefles  his 
gratitude  to  an  unknown  Englifh  gentleman,  who  had  furprifed  him 
with  an  unexpected  prefent  of  feveral  valuable  works  of  art,  as  a  tribute 
of  refpedt  to  his  beneficent  character,  taking  at  the  fame  time  the  greateft 
precautions  that  his  own  beneficence  might  remain  anonymous. 

This  Englifh  gentleman  was,  I  believe,  the  late  Mr.  Hollis,  whofe 
life  was  uncommonly  devoted  to  the  continual  exercife  of  refined  libe- 
rality. 

Many  readers  will  fmile  at  the  romantic  fpirit  of  the  wifli  which 
concludes  this  Epiftle,  and  which,  however  fuggefted  by  confiderate  hu- 
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manity  and  genuine  patriotifm,  the  temper  of  the  times  is  fo  likely  to 
realize. 

Yet  war  is  one  of  thofe  unlverfally  afBidting  and  univerfally  exe- 
crated evils,  to  which  both  the  fpirit  and  the  letter  of  Chriftianity  feem 
to  promife  a  perfedt  antidote  : — its  efficacy  as  fuch  is  certainly  not  vi- 
fible  at  prefent ;  but  it  is  ftill  a  comfort  to  a  humane  and  contemplative 
mind  to  refled,  that  its  operation,  however  flow,  muft  be  ultimately 
fuccefsful. 


END    OF    THE    NOTES    ON    THE    FIFTH    EPISTLE. 
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NOTE  I.     Ver.  60. 
j^HE  ftmple  grandeur  of  her  feamans  heart. 

The  charader  of  the  Britifli  feaman  is  perhaps  the  moft  perfeft  and 
pre-eminent  of  all  profeffional  charaders  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  cha- 
rader  poflefles,  in  the  higheft  degree,  the  peculiar  and  varied  excellencies 
which  the  profeflion  requires  :  yet,  though  it  is  univerfally  allowed  that  no 
clafs  of  men  have  been  more  zealous  or  fuccefsful  in  the  purfuit  of  glory, 
perhaps  none  have  been  fo  fcantily  requited  with  thofe  memorials  of 
merit,  which  are  neceflary  to  make  glory  what  Thucydides  very  hap- 
pily called  it — a  pofleffion  for  ever.  May  the  juftice  and  fpirit  of,  the 
nation  be  animated  to  fuch  a  completion  of  the  projeded  naval 
monument,  as  may  moll  gratify  our  prefent  heroes,  and  moft 
happily  produce  to  our  country,  in  a  future  age,  a  fimilar  fucceffion 
of  defenders  ! 

z  z 
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Demofthenes  has  eloquently  difplayed  this  grand  ufe  of  public  monu- 
ments, in  clofmg  his  Oi-ation  for  the  liberty  of  the  Rhodians  : 

Nojtt<^6T£  TOivm  TctVTx  avoiSi/ivxi  T»f  Trpoysvaj  VfAUV,  sf%  tvx  Buvf^x^riTe 

Tccvra,  BecapuvTeg  [/.ovov.  uXX  iva  kui  ^if^yjcrBs  raq  raiv  uvtudiVTuv  uferoi^. 

The  Abbe  Guafco  has  made  fome  juft  remarks  on  the  ftatues  of  an- 
tiquity equally  applicable  to  this  interefting  fubjedt : 

"  II  feroit  a  fouhaiter  que  ceux  a  qui  la  difpenfation  des  recompenfes 
•'  et  des  temoignages  d'eftime  publique  eft  confie'e,  ne  perdiffent  ja- 
"  mais  de  vue  les  idees  des  anciens  a  cet  egard.  Chez  eux  c'etoit 
"  I'interet  meme  de  la  patrie  qui  exigeoit  et  reclamoit  les  monumens 
"  honorifiques,  dus  au  merite  et  a  la  vertu. 


"  Ces  gages  immortels  de  la  reconnoiflance  nationale  furent  une  des 
"  principales  fources  de  ces  vertus  et  de  cet  heroifme  dont  I'hiftoire 
"  ancienne  nous  ofFre  des  traits  fi  frequents. — De  VUfage  des  Statues^ 
V-  237- 


NOTE  II.    Ver.  74. 

Which  even  agony  has  frnWd  to  hear. 

The  praife,  fo  Angularly  deferved,  and  fo  tenderly  beftowed,  was 
excited  by  a  few  remarkable  productions ;  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  dear  fufFerer  was,  at  the  time,  reduced  to  fuch  decrepitude,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  endure  a  great  increafe  of  pain  whenever  he  indulged 
his  fancy  in  a  brief,  conftrained,  and  hafty  ufe  of  the  pencil  I  Yet 
under  thefe  fevere  difadvantages  he  executed  fome  original  defigns  that 
are  thought,  by  lefs  partial  judges,  to  promife  great  future  excellence, 
if  Heaven  gracioufly  reftores  him  from  a  ftate  of  the  moft  calamitous 
and  complicated  fufferings,  which  he  has  now  fupported,  for  more 
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than  two  years,  with  the  mildeft  magnanimity.  My  reader  has  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  if  I  fpeak  too  partially  of  the  defigns  executed  by 
this  dear  invalid,  as  the  Death  of  Demofthenes  (which  he  drew,  re- 
clining himfelf  on  the  couch  of  pain,  for  the  afFedionate  purpofe  of 
decorating  this  Poem)  is  one  of  thofe  I  allude  to.  He  will  at  the  fame 
time  have  the  candour  to  recoiled  that  this  defign  is  literally  the  pro- 
dudion  of  a  youth  feverely  obftruded  in  the  exercife  of  early  talent ; 
and  that  "  the  fculptor's  art  (by  which  is  not  meant  merely  finifliing 
"  his  compofitions  in  marble,  but  forming,  with  corrednefs,  figures 
"  in  any  material)  demands  infinite  labour  and  patience  (and  maturity 
"  of  life)  to  carry  it  to  perfedion." 

I  borrow  the  words  of  an  admirable  little  Treatife,  intitled 
"  Thoughts  on  Outline,  Sculpture,  &c."  by  Mr.  George  Cumberland, 
an  author  who  can  employ,  with  alternate  and  mafterly  command,  both 
the  pen  and  the  pencil. 


NOTE  III.     Ver.  144. 

Andjighingi  bids  the  imperfeEl  ptxan  clofe. 

I  could  wifti  (yet  I  muft  not  exped  fuch  a  wifh  can  be  realized) 
that  all  readers  who  may  be  fubjed  to  afflidion  like  that  which  has 
made  the  clofe  of  this  Poem  fo  different  from  what  the  author  meant  it 
to  be  when  the  Work  was  begun,  might  find,  in  the  perufal  of  it,  a 
lenient  relief  fimilar  to  what  I  have  found,  when  I  could  force  myfelf 
to  purfue  a  compofition  frequently  interrupted  by  paternal  anxiety, 
and  frequently  refumed  from  the  influence  of  the  fame  powerful  affec- 
tion, to  gratify  an  intelligent  and  generous  invalid.  He  often  re- 
quefled  me  to  purfue  my  Work  at  a  little  diflance  from  him,  that  it 
might  fave  me  from  fympathifing  too  intenfely  in  pangs  that  I  could 

z  z  2 
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not  relieve.  Sometimes  I  could  obey  his  tender  injundions ;  and  fome- 
times  1  have  been  almoft  on  the  point  of  exclaiming,  in  the  pathetic 
words  of  Virgil, 

Bis  patrias  cecidere  manus. 

But  at  laft,  through  a  long  viciflitude  of  hopes  and  fears  for  health  in- 
finitely dearer  to  me  than  my  own,  I  am  arrived  at  the  clofe  of  the 
Work  which  this  beloved  promoter  of  my  fufpended  ftudies  has  fo 
kindly  wifhed  me  to  complete.  I  deliver  it  to  the  candour  of  the 
Public  ;  not  infenfible  of  its  imperfedlions,  yet  with  feelings  of  grati- 
tude to  the  great  Giver  of  all  gifts,  that,  under  the  bittereft  difquietude 
and  diftrefs  of  heart,  he  has  ftill  granted  me  fuch  powers  of  application, 
as  have  enabled  me  to  footh  the  corporeal  anguifli  of  a  moft  meri- 
torious and  long- fuffering  child,  and  to  beguile  many,  many  hours  of 
paternal  afFedion. 


THE    END    OF    THE    NOTES. 


POSTSCRIPT 


TO 


MR.    FLAXMAN. 

W  HEN  the  tide  of  afflidion  begins  to  flow,  how  dark  and  deep  is 
the  current ! 

In  a  few  days  after  I  had  difpatched  to  the  prefs  the  MS.  of  the 
introdu£lory  letter  prefixed  to  this  Poem,  I  received  the  affecting  in- 
telligence that  my  enchanting  and  ineftimable  friend  Cowper  had  ex- 
pired ;  and  your  beloved  difciple  followed,  within  a  week,  that  dear 
departed  genius,  who  had  honoured  his  childhood  with  the  tcnderefl 
regard. 

I  have  now  to  thank  you,  my  excellent  compaffionate  friend,  for  a 
very  hafty,  but  a  very  kind  vifit  to  the  dear  deceafed  objedl  of  our  well- 
deferved  affedion  and  regret. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  your  thinking  that  I  exaggerate  his  merit,  and 
fpeak  too  long  or  too  loudly  on  a  moft  dutiful  child  and  a  moft  dili- 
gent difciple :  to  us,  indeed,  his  juvenile  talents  and  virtues  had  en- 
deared him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  our  hearts,  I  believe,  are  perfectly 
in  unifon,  while  they  re-echo  his  praife. 
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If  the  mournful  delight  that  I  take  in  commemorating  his  excellence 
has  tempted  me  to  obtrude  too  much  of  his  commendation  on  the  eye 
of  the  Public,  I  truft  that  the  benevolent  fpirit  of  my  country  will  in- 
dulgently accept  the  following  apology  : 

SONNET. 

England  !   kind  parent !  Freedom's  fav'rite  truft ! 

Honour's  prime  pupil !    Nature's  nobleft  care ! 

Thy  feelings  rapid  as  thy  virtues  rare  ! 
Blame  not  my  pride,  that  o'er  the  filial  duft 
Of  youth,  now  claiming  the  fepulchral  buft, 

I  afk  thy  fpirit  in  my  grief  to  fhare  ! 

For  like  thy  heart  and  mind  His  truly  were — 
Brave,  modeft,  tender,  charitable,  juft ! 
His  docile  genius  with  fond  joy  I  train'd 

To  love  thy  glory,  and  thy  faith  revere  ; 

Nor  will  I  murmur,  though  my  frequent  tear 

Proclaims  the  Dead,  unutterably  dear  : 
So  may  I  {hare  with  him,  what  he  has  gain'd. 
The  recompence  of  Heaven  for  anguifh  well  fuftain'd ! 


THE    END. 
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